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Any person who has turned over Kugler s " Hand- 
book of Painting" in the original German^ must 
have been struck with the summary manner in 
which the Spanish^ French, and English schools 
are treated. The first of the three is disposed of in 
twenty-four pages, the French school occupies 
twenty, and that of England claims no more than 
thirteen. The abridged history of each school is 
indeed given with truth and conciseness; but there 
is a total want of proportion between these parts of 
the book and those which treat of the Italian, Fle- 
mish, Dutch and German masters. It was a sense 
of this defect which led me, when I undertook to 
edit the second part of the translation of Kugler, to 
propose to myself the compilation of a sketch of 
the Spanish and French schools, such as might 
serve in some degree as a manual for travellers, and 
might afford a cursory view of the history of art in 
those countries. In fact, a Hand-book ought not 
to aim at more than this ; the reader should turn 
readily to the name and date of any artist, and see 
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IV PREFACE. 

"vihere his principal works are to be found. He 
should likewise be able to arrive at the character 
and the relative place occupied by each master, 
whilst the general history of the school is shortly 
given. 

The reader is probably aware of the fact, that 
£ugler s work is now in the course of publication 
in Germany, in a form somewhat dijBTerent from that 
which it originally bore. In the new edition, the 
history of painting will be treated as a whole — not 
in separate schools. Such a plan is far better, in 
some respects, than that originally adopted by the 
author ; but, on the other hand, it is often less con- 
venient to the traveller who visits a particular coun- 
try for a short time only. 

I have said thus much, because I am anxious that 
BO pretensions should be ascribed to my book which 
do not properly belong to it. It does not profess 
to contain profound reflections, or to aim at origin- 
ality. I have consulted the sources of knowledge 
which are open to every one, and I have endea- 
voured to take from them such information as I 
thought likely to be interesting or useful for my 
purpose. I have not scrupled to make extracts 
ftom authors whose opinions were worth having, or 
whose descriptions were characteristic, and I have 
for the most part avoided putting forward my own 
notions on the originality or merit of individual 
pictures — feeling that any such expression on the 
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part of a mere amateur is necessarily worth but 
litde. It was not, however, right entirely to with* 
hold my own opinion, where personal observation 
warranted me in stating it. 

On this point I wish the reader to remember, that 
I have no acquaintance with the school of Valencia, 
except so far as its productions may be seen at 
Madrid. The schools of Madrid and Seville I have 
had opportunities of studying and appreciating. 
The notices of the school of Aragon, contained in 
the following pages, are taken from the 10th volume 
of Minaiio's ** Topographical Dictionary of Spain," 
where they are printed from a MS. of Gean Ber- 
mudez. In their Spanish shape, therefore, they are 
not readily accessible to the English reader ; and I 
believe I may say that, short as the account of 
Spanish painting given in this Hand-book is, it is 
the most complete which has appeared in England 
up to the present time. I am happy to hear that 
Mr. Stirling of Keir has completed a work of a far 
more elaborate character, which would make it im* 
possible for me to assert the same thing if I were 
writing a few months hence. 

With regard to the French school, I cannot say 
that I bear any extraordinary love to its productions; 
but I have endeavoured to give as full and as im- 
partial an account of its progress and its results as 
my information and limits would permit. Professor 
Waagen s volume on Paris has never been translated 
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into English, though it is, in fact, a work far more 
useful to the mass of Englishmen than the same 
author's hook on their own country. For one 
Englishman who sees the pictures in the private 
collections or country seats of England, twenty 
saunter through the Louvre with no sufficient guide. 
I have, therefore, without scruple extracted Waagen s 
ohservations on Poussin, and on other French ar- 
tists; and I have done so the more willingly, be- 
cause I mistrust my own impartiality. I must plead 
guilty to a prejudice in favour of colour — the qua- 
lity most deficient in French painting. When I look 
at a Poussin, I never feel sure that my judgment is 
not corrupted beforehand; or, at any rate, the effort 
to appreciate its beauties necessarily diminishes my 
enthusiasm. 

It may be thought that I have occasionally intro- 
duced irrelevant matter into the notes, and perhaps 
into the text. I trust that my errors in this respect 
are not numerous, and that some allowance will be 
made for an attempt to diminish the dryness of a 
mere list of names, places, and dates of the birth 
and death of each artist. I rather fear that no 
effort of mine can remove a fault which is in- 
herent in the plan of the book. Second-rate and 
third-rate masters must be named, and yet to dwell 
upon them is impossible : it follows inevitably, that 
page after page will resemble a catalogue to be re- 
ferred to rather than perused. 
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With regard to authorities^ when no author is 
quoted, the reader may assume that I take my inform- 
ation, with reference to Spanish art, from Cean Ber- 
mudez's Dictionary. It is the less necessary to 
refer to it specially at every moment, because its 
alphabetical arrangement makes it easy to turn to 
any particular master. Palomino I have not relied 
on, though I have consulted him. Facheco is a 
source less accessible to the general reader, and I 
am indebted for the loan of this very rare volume 
to Mr. Ford, whose Hand-book the reader will find 
quoted at every page. When the second edition of 
Mr. Ford's work is not specially named, the refer- 
ences are made to the first, in two volumes. It is 
unnecessary for me to say any thing as to the value 
of that Hand-book — a value which the public has 
fully recognized, by the rapid disappearance of the 
first edition. In fact, it contains more informa- 
tion as to Spain than all the volumes of travels in 
that country put together ; and, I need not add, in 
a far more entertaining form. I owe at least as 
much to Mr. Ford's correspondence and conversation 
as I do to his Hand-book. 

If the reader is desirous of knowing what hopes 
we have of gaining additional information respect- 
ing Spanish art, or, if he wishes to learn how far 
the political condition of the Peninsula is likely to 
rescue and deposit in the public galleries of Spain 
works hitherto unknown or inaccessible, I would 
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request his special attention to the Appendix Vfhich 
follows the text of this volume. 

I will close this pi*eface with the following story, 
as illustrating the knowledge of Spanish pictures, 
and the taste for Velazquez prevailing in England 
at the present day. When General Meade's pictures 
were exhibited at Christie's this year, there was 
among them a large tliree-qiiarter length portrait of 
the Infanta Margarita Mariana of Austria. Before 
the sale, when the public were admitted to view the 
pictures, this one was hung so liigh as to make it 
utterly impossible to be certain what it was. The 
dress, too, is grotesque and unprepossessing. She is 
attired in court mourning — a large hooped petticoat, 
and a sort of jacket of black, the latter of which is 
richly laced with white gimp, and has cut sleeves, so 
as to show the white satin dress underneath it. Her 
hair, or wig, is frizzed in the extraordinary style of 
the day, in regular rows of flaxen curls standing 
straight out on each side of her face, and at the top 
of her head a feather lies flat. She has no jewels but 
pearls, and one or two diamonds. I was not at the 
sale, but I presume the picture was taken down before 
it was actually brought to the hammer : be this as 
it may, some time after the sale a letter was re- 
ceived by a gentleman in this country fi'om the best 
judge of Spanish pictures in Spain, in which the lat- 
ter says that he knows the picture well ; that it was 
one of those given by the late King Ferdinand VII. 
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to the Canon Cepero* of Seville, in exchange for 
the two large Zurbarans that now hang in the 
gallery at Madrid. When Cepero was in difficul- 
ties from his political opinions, it passed into the 
hands of Sefior Eodenas, and was sold some years 
later by his widow to General Meade. The writer 
of this letter adds, " It gives me but a very poor 
idea of the state of knowledge of the arts in Eng- 
land, when I see that a fine Velazquez has been 
sold for less money than many miserable daubs in 
the same collection have fetched." But the reader 
wiU be desirous of knowing for what it really did 
sell. This Velazquez, in the year 1847, in the 
height of the season, at Christie's, with all the 
dealers of London in the room, fetched thirteen 
guineas I I have since seen the picture close, and 
I have no doubt whatever of its genuineness. It is 
slightly painted, without glazing or much finish; 
but it is brilliant in touch, and thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the master. 

* Cepero is now Dean of SeYille, and the head of the Local Commis- 
sion for the Fine Arts. He lives in Murillo's house^ and to him are 
owing whatever exertions have been made to rescue from plunder 
and neglect the fine pictures of Seville. 
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I. SPANISH SCHOOL. 

Antonio Palomino y Velasco : el Museo Pictorico y 
escala optica. 3 vols, in 2, fol. Madrid, 1795-6-7. 

A compendium of Palomino waa printed in London in 1744, 
and there is sometimes bound up with it an account of the 
cities, churches, and convents in Spain where pictures are to 
he found. (1746.) 

Antonio Ponz : Viage de Espanay Viage fuera de Espaiia. 

18 vols. 12mo. Madrid, 1786-94. 
D. Juan Butron: Discursos Apolqgeticos. Madrid, 

1726. 
ViNCENCio Carducho : Dialogos de la Pintura. Madrid, 

1633. 
Francisco Pacheco: el Arte de la Pintura su anti- 

quedad y grandezas. Sevilla, 1649. 

For the use of this hook I have heen indehted to Mr. Ford^ in 
whose copy is the following note : — 

" This hook is so extremely rare in Spain, that Joaquin Cortes, 
the Director of the Academy at Seyille, in a search of twenty 
years had never heen ahle fo meet with a perfect copy. Hr» 
Williams, of Seville, (the hest judge of Spanish paintings in 
that country,) had never heen able, even in a longer period, 
to see any copy except the mutilated one of Cortes. 
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'' Hr. Heber*! Ubtaiy did not, I beliere, contain a perfect copjr* 
Facheco is tuppoied to haye been the mouthpiece of the 
Jesuits^ in hie obeeryationi on the manner in which sacred 
subjects ought to be pMnted." 

Cean Bennndei {ir, 14) speaks of the book as Tery ssie, and 
regrets that it has not been reprinted. Compare what ia 
said at p. Ill of this Hand-book. 

D. Felipe de Guevara: Comentarios de la Pintura 

(published by Ponz). Madrid, 1788. 
Cean Bebmudez: Diccionario Historico de los mas 

ilustres profesores de las bellas artes en Espana. 

6 Tols. 12mo. Madrid, 1800. 

This is the best authority on Spanish art, and a most useful 
work in every respect. 

Cean Bebmudez : Descripcion artistica de la Catedral 
de Sevilla. 12mo. Seville, 1804. 

I hare referred in the Pre&ce to the notices of the Aragonese 
school by this writer contained in Minafio. 

BiCHABD Cumbeblakd : Anecdotes of Eminent Spanish 
Painters. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1782. And Ca- 
talogue of the Pictures of the King of Spain. 1787. 

Antont Eaphael Mengs, first painter to his Catholic 
Majesty Charles III., his works, translated from the 
Italian, published by Chevalier Don Joseph Nicholas 
d'Azara, Spanish Minister at Rome. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1796. 

M. O'Neill : Dictionary of Spanish Painters. 2 vols. 
8yo. London, (Simpkin and Marshall,) 1834. 

F. Quilliet: Dictionnaire des Peintres Espagnols. 
Paris, 1816. 

Sghepeleb : Beitrage zu der Geschichte Spaniens ent- 
haltend Ideen und Notizen liber Kiinste imd Spa- 
nische Maler. 8vo. Aachen u. Leipzig, 1828. 



ZJTEBABY MATEEIALS. Xlii 

Loms ViAEDOT : Notices sur les principaux Feintres de 
I'Espagne. Ouvrage servant de texte aux gravures 
de la Galerie Aguado. 

By the same Author : Les Musees d*Espagiie, d'Aogle- 
terre, et dltalie. 

Catalogo de los Cuadros del Heal Museo de Pintura y 

Escultura de S. M. Compiled by Don Pedbo de 

Madbazo. Madrid, 1843. 2nd edit. 1845. 

Besides this catalogue, there is the great lithogiai^ifi work of 
the pictures in the Museum of Madrid. 

Eobd: Hand-book of Spain. 2 toIs. Murray. 1845. 
2nd edit. 1 vol. 1847. 

Mr. Ford also wrote the article "Yelazquez" in the Penny 
Cyclopaedia. 

The article on Spanish painters in the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, No. XXVI., May, 1834, was written by the 
author of this volume. 



n. FBEKCH SCHOOL. 

Felibien : Entretiens sur les vies et les ouvrages des 

plus excellens Peintres. 4to. 2 vols. Paris, 1688. 

Eepublished, with the Lives of the Architects, at 

Amsterdam, in 1705 in 5 vols. 12mo, and at Tre- 

voux in 1712, in 6 vols. 12mo. 
De Piles: Abrege de la vie des Peintres. 12mo. 

Paris, 1712. 
D'Aegenville : Abrege de la vie des plus fameux 

Peintres. Paris, 1745. 3 vols, in 4to, and 4 vols. 

in 8vo. 



XIV UXEBABY XATEBIALS. 

Gault de St. Gebmaik : Trois siecles de la Peintiure 
Fran9aise. 8vo. Paris, 1808. 

A luefal book, though sometimes ioafCctuate as to dates. It is 
now not common. 

Gault db St. Germain : Vie de Nicolas Poussin, con- 
sidere comme chef de lecole Fran9aise. Didot. 
Paris, 8vo, 1806. 

QuATBEMEBS DE QuiNOT : Collection de Lettres de Nico- 
las Poussin. Paris, 8vo, 1824. 

I have used the Catalogue of the Louvre of 1846, in which the 
numbers appear to be the same as they were when Waagen's 
third volume on Paris was published. The title of this 
volume is as follows: — "Eunstwerke und Kiinstler in 
Paris, von Dr. G. F. Waagen. Berlin, 1839." It forms the 
third of the series in which the work on England makes 
the two first. The edition of Diderot referred to is that of 
his works, in 8vo, published in 1821. The remarks on the 
Salons and on Painting are contained in the 8th, 9th, and 
10th volumes. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INFLUENCE OF RELIGION ON SPANISH PAINTING. 

Befobe I enter on the history of Spanish painting, 
ajid enumerate the masters who make up the schools 
of Spain, it is essential to say something on the pecu- 
liarities of Spanish art as distinguished from that of the 
rest of Europe. It must he understood that in doing 
this we look to the time when the great masters of 
Spain had assumed an independent position, and had 
cast off the conventional and academic gloss of those 
who cultiyated painting on the principles, of the Italians. 
The character of the school is not complete until it had 
put forth its own genuine strength ; and that character 
is not marred or effaced hy the occasional influence of 
foreign example. It is no douht true that Vandyke, 
through Pedro de Moya, worked on Murillo : Velazquez 
studied in Italy ; hut, with all this, the foundation of the 
VOL. in. B 



d INFLUENCE OF REUGION [CH. I. 

power of Murillo aiul Velazquez is of natiYe growth, 
and its main element is of a tuUurdlUt character. Spain, 
and Spain only, pervades their works : there are defects 
as well as beauties, indigenous in the soil in which the 
tree was planted, but its products are at least peculiar to 
the climate. They do not result from the accidental 
efforts of some one or two individuals, who studied the 
art or the scenery of other lands, and shed on their own 
coimtry a glory essentially of foreign origin and foreign 
character. The contrast, in this respect, with the best 
painters of the French school is very strong. If we treat 
Nicholas Poussin and Claude and Gaspar as Frenchmen, 
and add to them Le Sueur and Philip de Champagne, 
we shall trace but little in their works which is really 
French, or which is common to them all*. The pic- 
tures of some of them have never been equalled in their 
respective departments, but taken together they have 
no national character. In the works of Mignard and 
Le Bnm in the seventeenth, and in those of David and 
his scholars in the ei^bteenth century, the case is dif- 
ferent. In both the last sets of masters there is cer- 
tainly an element characteristic of their country ; wfae- 
ihsac in either case it be one which is consistent with 
genuine excellence in art may be doubted. 

No one ever walked through a large coUectioQ of 
genuine Spanish pictures without feeling that a peculiar 

* Feibopg I have itated this too generally : th* pedmtie ekuridtm 
of N. Foiuyun hu certainly something peculiarly congenial with the 
French taste in other matters, and contains tha germ of much that 
characterizes David and the later flench school — ^bnt I shall return 
to thia subject heceifter. 
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mkaMiirfrfy and what bm^ Vs called an asoatks spinly per- 
wkd tiie works aromid him. The *' Beggair Bojb" of 
Muiillo, rejoieiiig in wster-mekn and meny in the freb- 
dom of tboir zagB> maj aeem to conrey a i&Skmnt itt- 
|B«saicHiy but th^ are tbemseivea ezoqitkms t^ the 
gBi»»d nik; s«eh pktew «8 nrefy or im«r laetwitfi 
in ^loin, thoogk the same element of street life ib sisea 
IS an aeeessocy in many ol MnnUo's more ^etkim 
M&As, It is probable too that a large number of those 
cnnent under his name in foreign coontries were ctze- 
enfeed by his followers Meneses, Tobar, or ViUavicencao. 
Be tins as it may, the preyailing tone of Sponisli 
pietnies is one of gloom and sererity : you feel as Pa* 
dieco says he did with regard to Campana's Descent 
from the Cross — ^afraid to be alone with it in a gloomy 
diapel {''^Umienio estar golo en stna eapiUa o$eura**)*. 
Joined with aH this there sometimes meets us an ex* 
piesBXOiL oi enthnsiastie devotion, so that the whole 
result expresses the characteristic spirit of Spanish re* 
ligion, which imited the gloom of St. Donnnie with the 
mystical iemsar of St. IgDatiue i»r St, Teresa. 

The pineipal elements which composed the Spanii^ 
nation are such as rendered this combination of stano^ 
ness and enthusiasm natural and easy. The hanghty 
spirit of those Castilian nobles who formed the domi- 
nant type of the northern portions of the Spajiisb 
people, i& seen clearly in their nationfll ballads, and 
may be illustrated by the pretension of the grandees 
to wear their hats in the presence of their sovereign. 
With this was joined the enthasiastic temperament cf 

* FachecO; Arte de la Frntars, p. 57. 

B S 
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southern Spain, whilst all tendency to open sensualism 
was, since the days of Ferdinand and Isabella, kept down 
by the constant pressure of the one Spanish institution— 
the Inquisition. I say the one Spanish institution, because 
it was the single common bond and link which united into 
one monarchy all the scattered kingdoms and lordships 
making up what we call *' Spain. ** It was easily imposed : 
when men are fighting day by day with the enemies of their 
fiuth on their own soil, their religious feeling is kept from 
stagnatingbytheconstantcurrentof national hatred, which 
stirs it up and preserves its sincerity. Italy was half hea- 
then in spirit when the Spaniards were struggling in a 
crusade against the inveterate enemies of Christendom. 
The zeal therefore for purity of doctrine was maintained 
at such a pitch, that the royal authority found little dif- 
ficulty in carrying out at once its own interests and 
those of the church. An alliance was formed between 
these two elements of power. The Inquisition borrowed 
the kingly sword to put down heresy and misbelief, 
whilst it lent to the crown what was quite as valuable — 
the sanction of religion to a royal tribunal paramount 
to all the constitutional powers of the various states 
composing the Spanish monarchy*. 

This institution, in its spiritual capacity, watched over 

* Tlie action of tlie Inquisition on tHe constitational liberties of 
Aiagon, is shown in the case of Antonio Perez. Charles Y. felt 
the value of this tribunal to himself when he negotiated with the 
Pope before the Edict of Worms; his readiness to act against 
Luther was part of the price paid to the Pope for the control by 
the crown of the Inquisition in Spain. See Eanke's History of the 
Befoimation ; and compare his Fursten and Yolker, vol. i. s. 288, iii. 
21, and more especially iii. s. 189. 
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thought, and over all the means by which thought could 
be expressed to others : its control over the former was of 
course imperfect *^ ; its power over the latter was rigor- 
ously and successfully exercised. Speech, the press, and 
the pencil, were guarded^th severity and vigilance. Our 
business at present is with the manner in which it regu 
lated the exercise of the fine arts, and it is worth while 
to dwell for a short time on this portion of the subject, 
since it is in itself curious, and since it accounts in some 
degree for the peculiar impression created by the pic- 
tures of the Spanish school. 

A strong and enthusiastic feeling of a religious cha- 
racter has often inspired the fine arts: we owe to 
such sentiments the finest and purest productions of 
modem painting — ^those which bear the impress ' of the 

* The joint operation of auricnlar confession and the Inquisition 
in depressing and keeping under the intellect and the spirit is well 
told by a snJSerer in Doblado's letters. I haye referred to the haughty 
tone assumed by the nobles in the older Spanish baUads — as illus- 
tratiug the change effected by the Inquisition, let ub compare the 
spirit implied in such words as those attributed to Bernardo del Oar* 
pio, (Duran. iv. p. 155,) when he says, in the presence of Alphonso 
the Chaste, whom he had bearded on his throne — 

" I nadie se mueva 

Que soy Bernardo, y mi espada 
A ninguno se sujeta,** 

with the condition of the Spanish grandees, in the time of Philip 11^ 
or Philip III. The words of Tacitus were neyer more applicable than 
they are to this contrast—" Dedimus profecto giande patientisB docu- 
mentum ; et sicut yetns aetas yidit quid ultimum in libertateesset,ita 
nos quid in seryitute, adempto per inquisitiones et loquendi audiendique 
eommeicio. Memoriam quoque ipsam cum yoce perdidissemus, si tarn 
in nostriL potestate esset obliyisci quam taoere.'' Agric. 2. 
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Umbiiui aAxnA rtill staMg «^ii tkem, ^Hkikt liiof 
^an« lainsiei iiith die orignil tjpe the trotk toiMtem 
endibeginaterfiwediHftof Bepliael'siBiddktnM.- Pk»- 
gM68 in ait» faoviever, implies tke stodjr of aatwe; tke 
fltadj «f BitaTO and tke exhiUtkffi of ite lenhg liBi« co^^ 
tiaaiUj diocked tke ligid sBcelicasm of a seven Boni^ 
— « mon Jiitj vfaicli makes indecencj depend on 1k» 
au^le &ct of e i poe m e, not on tiie feeling in wUek the 
iiork is OQDoeifed. Senipnloas persons often appesr 
vneonseioiis Ifaat in tins, as in other thin^ it is euj to 
observe the letter and to vioiato tiio spint. A pietan 
or a sMne may be peilectly decent, so £nr as regards 
drapery, and yet sagi^est ihon^bts and ideas hi nam 
objectionable than those HBsalling from the contempla- 
tioiiof fignrasTdiollynnclodnd. Still k nrast be owned 
that such a jealousy of the arts might reasonably exist 
in Italy at the end of the 15^ and &e beginning of the 
16th centuries, in the days of Alexander YL, Julius IL* 
and Leo X. ; when all the abominations of heathenifgn 
prowled at Rome in practice, and when Obristianity 
can hardly be said to have existed in theory *. Art, 
however, although not the compter, was, like eveiy- 
thing else, corrupted by the poison which tainted the 
mind of the Italians of that period ; we cannot, there- 
fore, wonder that Savonarola f and the ** Piagnoni " at 

* See laidceFikpite,]Li.73; vhe qmotoi fimm Cbnndolo'e MS. 
life «f End iV., " in ^ael 'teapo sen peiefm lane galeirt—BD • 
coim che de' diagm deDa tkiiw «•■ sveva qwakhe 
edhoetiaL*' 

Aagflo, hewefvr, wtm a seader «f fTafenMiih m vdl as a 
spondent of Antia. See Baueea't Bmoi. ii. Tk. £, a. S80 il 
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$loi«ioe, wheast they burnt the ''aoouiBed thing ^ (mm- 

thema) in the puUic nsarket-pkce, should hare included 
iixe pn>£uie aod indecent piodoctioas of the pencil 
aaong the di^eds thus pDosoibed. It would have been 
stEaage if, amidst sudbi univeisal depraTity, art, isktop- 
wovea as it ms ivith the feelings and the thoughts of 
the Itsliajis of those days, had escaped nnsuHied by the 
geiiend pdhition. Still it was against the abosesand the 
excesses of art that these effbrts were directed, and the re- 
addon in the Catholic Ohorch under Paul lY., whilst it 
gave a scnnewhat diffexent character to the sabjects and 
to tfaf^ treatment in the later scho(ds, cannot be said 
to hare acted on the coldvation of either painting or 
n^i^tase with any lepiessive ibrce. The feeling of the 
Puntaus in this eoimtry was less importaut in itself, and 
is of little moment in the general histcny of art; thou|^ 
it tended to check its cultiyation in England, and dis- 
persed the collection of Charles I. 

But in Spain the case was wholly different There it 
was no liansient insorroction of a purer molality against 
the Tuaous extravagances of a particular period, but a 
ofmstent aiid uaifom pre«m« verted mUioat mtermis- 
sion on all the means of developing and cultivating the 
human mind, or of imparting its sentiments to others. 
Padieoo repeats the well-^known story relating to the 
figure of Minos in the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo *. 
Biagio da Cesena, mast^ of the ceremonies to Paul III., 

* Arte de la ?ijAvaa^ p. 229 ; iw the stoiy itaeU; lee Bunten's 
Rom. ii Th. 1, 8. 291, who says that he can find no authority £>r 
the story older than Richardson. Pacheco's repetition of it Bhows 
ikrt It mis indeoty ipiMd and was cuveat at a mack earlier ilate. 
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remonstrated against the indecency of the fresco on the 
point of being jQnished ; the painter in revenge placed the 
dignitary in hell as Minos, with long ears and a tail. A 
complaint to the Pope produced no other result than the 
answer that he was sony for him, but could not help 
him out, since the Pope's power extended no further 
than purgatory. The contrast between Italian and 
Spanish Catholicism is well illustrated by such stories 
as this. ^ 

What was done by the Inquisition was done in 
earnest. Painting and sculpture came in for their 
share of restriction, and the nature of the discipline 
to which they were subjected may be gathered from 
the work of Pacheco. Many of the express precepts 
given by him were the result of traditional types, 
and their observation was probably considered as not 
absolutely essential to enable a picture to pass the 
censure of the official inspector. An expression of opi- 
nion, however, from a person armed with this species of 
authority, must have been understood as a command ; 
and the principles of decorum recognized by the tribunal 
under which he acted, may be safely inferred from the 
rules which he lays down. The genius of the national 
school of Spain cannot be properly comprehended with- 
out some understanding of the tone of legendary feeling 
natural to its people, and sustained by the constant in- 
fluence of the clergy as well as by the institutions of 
the country. 

Pacheco thus describes his peculiar fitness for offering 
advice on the decorum necessary to be observed in sacred 
pictures. '*My remarks will serve as salutary counsel, 
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offered as they are at the age of seventy; all that is hest 
and most assured in them is principally owing to the 
sisbcred religion of the Company of Jesus, which has per 
fected them. I find myself at this moment rich in 
hints and observationsl the result of the advice and 
approval of the wisest men since the year 1605. It 
will not, therefore, appear alien from my profession to 
point out to Christian painters the method which they 
ought to pursue, more especiaUy since I find myself 
honoured with a particular commission from the Holy 
Tribunal of the Inquisition, to denounce the errors com- 
mitted in pictures of this class by the ignorance or thei 
wickedness of artists. This commission was made out 
and sealed on the 7th of March, 1618 : a part of it runs 
as follows : — *In consideration of our regard for the per- 
son of Francisco Facheco, inhabitant of this city, an 
excellent painter, and brother of Juan Perez Pacheco, 
Familiar of this Holy Office, and having regard to his 
wisdom and prudence — We give him commission and 
charge him henceforward that he take particular care to 
inspect and visit the paintings of sacred subjects which 
may stand in shops or in public places.' It then goes 
on to say, that if I find anything to object to in them, I 
am to take the pictures before My Lords, the Inquisitors, 
in order that they, having seen them, may take such 
order as may be fitting therein ; and it concludes with 
the words — * and for this end we give him a commission 
such as is of right required.* "* 

* Pacheco, Arte de la Fintura, p. 470; compare Ford, Hand- 
book, p. 115. • 

B 3 
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Hanqg duB ettablMed BmOwooV odoobled i^ 
be baud at 4k sdbgect, I flUl pneted to gm Hm 
reader en idea of erne of the adyioB idneb he tliiidB it 
n^reenery to oftr to grtjeta, 

like Biegio cIa Oeeeaa, he le of oohw giiinewly 
effendedbjtfael^wt Jadgmeotof MioluMl Angefe: aet 
onlj the indeeencyof bo manj laked figovee ahoeke bat* 
bal: he aev«nlj ceneoies other gnies improprietieB *• 
line he mjs : '* Ae to {deciiig the damned in the eir, 
fif^itiiig as thef era one with another, and polling 
agunat <he devils, when it is matter of £uth that Ihey 
most want the free gifts of gloiy, and cannot, theiaine. 
possess the requisite l^tness or agility — ^the in^eo- 
priety <rf this mode of eihilAting them is self-evident. 
With regaid, again, to the angels without wii^ and the 
saints without clothes, althou^ ihe former do not pos- 
sess the one and the latt^ will not have the other, yet 
since angels wUhoat wings wee not known to as, and oar 
eyes do not allow as to see the saints without clothes, as 
we shall heroafiter, there can be no doubt that this again 
is improper." In another passage, he expressly states 
that the Angel in ihe Annunciation is not to be painted 
as if he were conang down, flailing, or flying with his 
legs uncovered, $& some represent him, but is to be 
decently clothed, kneeliag with both knees on the 
ground, with all respect and humility, before his Lady 
and Sovereign Queen f. It is moreover highly indecent 
and improper, having regard to their nature, to paint 
angels with beards |. 

• Pwheco, p. 225. f ^^^' P- ^98. X Ibid. p. 478. 
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On the gBneni qaestum of how an Bitist is to aoqaiie 
sufficient skill in the figure without exposing himself to 
lisks wfaieh the Inspector of the Inquisition is bound to 
deprecate, Pacheco is a good deal embarrassed. ** I 
seem," he says, *'to hear some one asking me, * Seiior 
Fainter, serupulous as you are, whilst you place before 
us as examples the ancient artists who contem]^tedthe 
^ores of naked women in order to imitate them per- 
foctlj, and whilst you dbarge us to paint well, what 
resource do you afford us?* I would answer— ' Senor 
Licentiate, this is what T would do ; I would paint the 
&ces and hands from nature, with the requisite beauty 
and variety, affcer women of good character ; in which, in 
my opinion, there is no danger. With r^ard to the 
other parts, I would avail myself of good pictures, 
engravings, drawings, models, ancient and modem 
statues, and the excellent designs of Albert Dnrer; so 
that I might choose what was most graceful and best 
composed without running into danger. '"4c 

Pacheco, it is evident, did not consider the peril to 
whidi those were exposed who prepared the woiks of 
art of which the Catholic painter was to avail himself. 
So far as regards Albert Durer, indeed, and the ancients, 
they were probably, in his opinion^ too fjEur gone on other 
grounds to be much the worse for any little exposure 
to evil in drawing the naked figure ; but it must be con 
fessed it is a little bard on the masters who furnish these 
models for the painters of Spain, that they are to be 
thrust forward as a forlorn hope, whilst the others profit 
by their labours without incurring the same danger. 

• Pacheco, p. 272. 
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Risk, indeed, there maybe, even in the pictures consulted 
by the devout artist; witness the story which Pacheco 
tells of the bishop who had been in the Indies, and said 
he would rather stand a hurricane in the Gulf of Ber- 
muda than perform mass again opposite to a certain 
picture of the Last Judgment in the Augustine convent 
at Seville, executed by Martin de Vos, in 1670*. Nor 
are awful examples wanting to warn the painter who 
may be inclined to transgress the strict limits of 
decorum; such as that which is given in the story 
quoted from Martin de Boa, in his ** Estado de loi 
Animas en Purgatorio.'' A painter, it seems, had in 
his youth, at the request of a gentleman, executed an 
improper picture. After the painter s death this picture 
was laid to his charge, and it was only through the 
intercession of those saints whom he had at various 
times painted, that he got off with severe torments in 
Purgatory. Whilst there, however, he contrived to ap- 
pear to his confessor, and prevailed on him to go to the 
gentleman for whom the picture was painted, and entreat 
him to bum it. The request was complied with, and the 
painter then got out of purgatory f. The Inquisition of 

* Pacheco, p. 201 ; compare Ford's Hand-book, p. 116. This 
picture is now in the Mnseum at Seville ; the date of 1570 is upon 
it. Mr. Ford tells me (for I have no recollection of the picture 
myself, though I must haye seen it), that the hdj who frightened 
the bishop is very easily distinguished. 

+ I haye giyen this story from the two yersions, one in Pacheco, 
p. 272 ; the other in Garducho, p. 121. The latter author enforces 
the same moral by other examples of a similar kind, and by the 
opinions of a number of learned authorities, p. 128 ; compare Ford, 
Hand-book, p. 116. 
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course took care that the sanction necessiary to enforce de- 
corum was not left entirely to Purgatory, biit that errors 
of this kind were visited. in this world also ; thus we find 
that a painter had a penance inflicted on him at 'Cordova 
for painting ** Our Lady at the foot of the Gross with a 
verdtigadoj' (that is, a hooped petticoat, close at thie 
hips and gradually widening,) *' with a.jvh<m de puntas" 
(perhaps a pointed boddice,) '* and with a saffiron-coloured 
head-dress ; " St. John had '* colzas atacadat" (panta- 
loons,) and a *^juh(m con a^ujetas" (doublet with points). 
This chastisement Pacheco considers as richly deserved*. 
A painter, who was otherwise extremely devout, erred 
greatly in like manner, in a picture in the Carthusian 
convent near Seville. This was Don Luis Pasqual, who 
in his Marriage of the Virgin, represented her, without 
any mantle, in a Venetian petticoat, fitting very close m 
the waist, covered with knots of coloured ribbon, and 
with wide round sleeves, (" mangcis grandss de rueda,'') 
" a dress," our author adds, " in my opinion very unbe- 
coming the gravity and dignity of this our Sovereign 
Lady."t 

Certain it is that the old German painters must have 
changed their treatment of sacred subjects, or they 
would have led but a sorry life in Spain. 

It need scarcely be said, that the precepts as to the 
proper mode of painting the Virgin are innumerable. 
The greatest caution against any approach to nudity is 



* Pacheco, p. 456. 

f Ibid. p. 496 ; compare Cean Bermudez Dlocion. ii. p. 178. 
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of OMOM reqvnte*. Ncj, BMheoo «ij8— '* What 
ho mon &raigii finm tlio lO Bp o c t niddi iws oipd to tte 
pttilj of Our IjBdj Ae Yhgm, than to pamt lior mUt&ag 
iovB, vidi one of her kneea piaeed 0¥8r the oter, and 
oAaa wilh her sacred feet viifiOTeredaad naked? ^jet 
thanks be giTan to the 'HiAj Inquisition, whidi oom* 
mends that this liberty ehoold be corrected).'' We 
sonoelj erer, therefore, in Spanish pictures see the 
iaet of the Yiigin. Cardodio speaks more partioa- 
laiij on the impreprietj of painting the Virj^ nnshod, 
sinoe it is manifast that Oar Lad j ^was in the habit of 
Hearing shoes, as is proTod by ** the much yenerated 
lelie of one of them fiom her divine feet in the Cathe^ 
dial of Bulges. ** f 

It is not neoessaiy to go throng, in detail, the mles 
toot representing properly the Tarions events of the Yir* 
gin*8 life, beginning, of coarse, with that leading pdnt 
of Spanish devotion — the Immacidato Conception— « sub- 
ject so often andso beaotifully executed by Muiillo. In 
painting this subject, the Virgin was to be from twelve 
to thirteen years of age, of surpassing beauty and clothed 
in blue and whito : she is often placed in the crescent 
moon and tramples under her feet the dragon, as the 
woman in the Revelations I, 

* Pacheco, p. 486^ p. 189; compare Hand-book, p. 212. I take 
the rnle of not showing tbe Yirgin's feet to apply to sncb subjects at 
tkoie of the Conception and the pictures in whieh she appeared in 
full dignity. If tbe feet were never shown at all, one does not see 
how the feet of her wearing shoes or not was material. 

t Carducho, p. 117 ; compare Facheco, p. 491. 

t See Rev. xii. 1 ; compare S^* Bernardi opera (Antwerp, fol. 
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PadiBoo^ dofiB not ^{^ew to approve of the coissiBtt 
ndbjeetof St Aime temMag Uie Th^ to lemd; % sob- 
jeet pBinted by Boel» in tiie Meioed Galzada at Sevffle* 
HisiQasDmarooiizioas: after admiUing tiiat 1l» Yiigia 
ni^t Jhaare anumed the ont^vaid flhow of leanm^ 
ficom iiar motinr oat o€ hamility, «l the same pimciple 
dnt Christ remaaned sahjeet to his pansnts, be gees on 
tosaj — ^^There <caa be no doubt that the gloiy and 



]«dd)p.fi62. Sem d« beatiLlis3A:<'Hidkr«nBta«oketkBa 
fab pedibnfl ejiig— in cq^ite ejus conma Btdlarnm dnodecim." SL 
Bernard^ boweyex^ was an opponent of the doctrine of the Inimacalate 
Conception; see his Letter to the Canons of Lyons (Ep. cLmy.) 
p. 1599. He wBfB, oogestlj cbo«|^^ " ffi igitnr ante ctmoepton sal 
ssiotificari miniBif^ potidt, qnoaiam mm eoi; sed nee m ipso 4wd«Bi 
coQceptn propter peccatnm qnod inerat ; restat nt post conceptum 
in utero jam existens sanctificationem accepisse credatur: qme 
exc^nso peccato sanctam fecerit natiTitateni non tamen et conceptQn.* 
Ue iBider waj xefer to FiKheoo, p. 482 ; Hand-book^ p. 266 ; snd 
to Doblado's Letters, p. 25 and ante A, at wbQ as to ImUdgB^ Amlflg 
de Sevilla, iy. 265, for the manner in which the Papal Brie^ necog- 
nlzing their £tyonrite mystery, was receiyed by the inhabitants of 
8i0ville. With regard to the dragon, ?acheco says he ayoided it if 
he coild (p. 484). Bibaaicein (Fks Sanctorvm, p. 26) ^ns apeakt 
of the Immanilftte Concepdon : " Deus enim tant& illam siu& giatiaB 
copisL inimdayit, quanta decuit earn, qnse jam Dei £lio mater erat 
destinata, qnaeqne snperbum Stygii draconis caput erat obtritora.*' 
That Ibe ImmacalBte Goooeptioii still preserres its hold in someooim* 
tries, is shown by a pamphlet published at Liege in 1835, on the mi- 
racles wrought by a medal stamped with its emblems. The Corsicans, 
in 4be eighteenth century, after the refuml of the King of Spain to 
accept the soyeicagnty of the island, placed their state under the pro- 
tection of '' the Immaculate Conception." Yalery compares this to 
the Florentines choosing Christ as their Gba&loniere ; but there is 
something far bolder in the idea of submitting to the iihstraction cf 
an event. See Valery, Voyage en Ccrse, i p. 91. 
• Pacheco, p. 490. 
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perfection of the Virgin must have been too great for 
her to need the teaching of mere created beings ; for 
coming professedly to receive instruction firoin her 
mother goes to show some imperfection in her nature, 
and denotes ignorance of that which is taught. Now 
God accumulated in her all the privileges which he 
had diffused among all his creatures; from the first 
instant of her most pure conception she possessed per- 
fect use of reason, free will, and contemplation ; she saw 
the divine essence ; science, natural and supernatural, 
was poured into her, more abundantly than it was 
granted to Adam or to Solomon." Under these cir- 
cumstances it is clear that Pacheco is right as to the 
impropriety of representing the Virgin as learning to 
read of her mother. In like manner, Maria de Agreda 
maintained that if the Virgin did not talk from the time 
of her birth, it was not because she was unable, but be- 
cause she did not choose to do so *. 

Pacheco in his rules for the Annimciation mentions, 
of course, the lilies which are so constant an accessory 
in this scene. He says that the lily in the hand of the 
angel signifies the exaltation of the Virgin from the 
state of lowliness to the great and lofty dignity of Queen 
of Heaven f. If the reader will refer to the Quarterly 

* See Bayle, Diet, art Agreda, note A. 

+ Pacheco, p. 499 ; compare Qy. Bey. Izii. p. 130 ; Ford's Hand- 
bookj p. 267. The passage quoted from the old ballad of Tristan will 
explain what is meant : — 

" Alii nace nn arboledo 
Que azucena se llamaba 
Gualquier muger que la come 
Luego se siente prefiada." — Duran. ir. 22. 
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Beview, he will find an allusion of a more recondite 
chaiucter, and which is probably the right one. 

The attention bestowed bj artists on the pictures of 
the Virgin was, as might be expected, repaid by an occa- 
sional miracle, of which the following may serve as a 
specimen : — ^A painter was engaged in a chapel of a 
church in finishing a picture of the Yiigin, of whom he 
had already completed the &ce, half the body, atd one 
arm. Whilst he was proceeding with the hand holding 
the child, the planks of the scaffolding, on which he 
stood at a great height from the ground, suddenly gave 
way : the artist, with perfect faith, exclaimed to the 
image, '* Holy Virgin, hold me up ! " — ^No sooner had he 
uttered the words than the figure stretched out from 
the wall the arm which was already painted, and held 
the painter fast The scaffold, with all the apparatus, 
fell to the ground with such a crash that the persons in 
the church rushed in', thinking that the roof had fallen : 
to their astonishment they saw the Virgin, whose figure 
was not yet entirely painted, with her arm coming out 
from the wall and holding up the artist. Amid exclam- 
ations of devotion and surprise they fetched a ladder 
and took the painter down, when the Virgin quietly 
drew her arm back again into the picture *• 

Lope de Vega, in his Hymn to the Virgin, in the Feregrino en sn 
Fatria, p. 21, addresses her as ''Falma de Nazareth, limpia aza- 
cena." 

* Facheco, p. 119. The reader will be reminded of the celebrated 
miracle of St. Vincent Ferrer, who seeing a mason fiiU from the top of 
a house, though he wished to save him, did not venture to do so 
without the permission of his superior. The man was suspended in 
mid-air; St. Vincent went back to his convent, obtained leave to per- 
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Indiieaniiig the proper maimer of pwirting Ab 
tiTity of Oknat, Pacbeco oiyB tiat be is aiwajs mocsh 
a£f66tad ('' cMua wis from oMpomevi **) at seeing llie 
iB^mt Jeaas mpneeBted mked in the anus of Ms mo- 
ther. The impropriety of this, he urges, is diown hj 
the conaubialioa that St Joseph had aa office, and it is 
not poBsibie that poverty siiMild have obliged him to 
iar^fa those comforts for his ehild, -which scarcely the 
meaateat; beggars are idthoot K 

One &rtile subject of dilute umong the artists and 
thaolognia of Facheoo's day, appean to have been tiw 
proper method of representing the mdls by which Christ 
was affixed to the cross. I should acaroely think it de- 
airaUe to dwoll on this point if it were not lor the veiy 
dianuAeristic aigoments with which tiie (^huons <m 
eilhar aide are snpported. Doubtful pomts of sacred 
bialary, not recorded expressly in Scriptare, are held 
by Hm Spanish writers to be best settled by au- 
thentic visions: ioac instance, the dress of the Vir* 
gin, in representing the Iramacolate Conception, is 
to be bine end white, for in this dress she appeared 
to Dona Beatriz de Siivm, a Portogoese nan, wh» 
tended die order of the TtnTnaenlafce Conoqitionf'^ 
Thus, too, the natore of oar liord's snfMngs, when 
crowned with thorns, is established by a special revela- 

nm wt nusde, csme imdc 'agjun sna let tno nnson down. »Be 
Ford's Hand-book, p. 448. I am afraid the miracle of the ima^, id 
ftetol, doM net m^ on sny great sadionty. Packeoo tatei Lope 
4e y ega, aad it wiH be femd newiiSaijty in Ui * Fieiegrino en an 
Fktria»* p. 96. 

* See Fneheeo, p. 484 ; compaxe ^, 509. 

+ IMd. p. 484. 



tkm to St. Brii§A*. In die easa of A* wntar «r 
BHk wed ia sttvUi^ Cauist to tkm oran, FaAaM 
aigaes stnsiglj Imt Imt, aad g uyjiyito hm vrnm TiofiH 
l^ nppmMJHig aa eanj wdttaB by Xknt Fiwuiwiri de 
fikiia, wlio appeils to the naons of St Bcidgotin dot 
aitteralsof. HeafttriiiiitoB thaiiBiniyof duwiia& 
tke AlhAganma, jdhL cites Brfkraiine in Imoar of thB 
fiaur; iMit die fitro^gest dgumeat in this eaM toe ji 
token to be tltt fact that die stigBD«ita of St. Fmni, 
which were not mere mounds, but tetenl piDtnbanneM 
nepveseatii^tlieBaiki^weieioiir ianndiMrJ: WL these 
marks iieen wounds calj^ihefWovilA deaxljlum pwed 
Bodiiiig. BLbadiaieiim oqmssl j sajs, ^ Eeiidta qooqaa 
fiienmt in <egasi nanilias pediknsqae daranHBi capta 
yafaW^ «t nigBa; ipaa Yero apnmiaat tThkwiga, rotorta at 
foaai n^ercuBsa, qnsB de ipsa oame anrgeotia csmem 

« Facheco, p. 536. + Ibid, p, £96. 

X Ibid. p. 601. My object is not to ■coBter into IkMB points 
AemielTM, but mofiy to iHnrtrate tke tgiA wUdi pemied the 
Bjaiuili aehool of jpaiating. It may be obeared, hmrewa, tbat •■ a 
matter of antiqidty- and txadition Bacbeeo if piobably n^^ AfloaiBd- 
ii^ to K. Sddrai^ (Maonel d'lconognpUe GhofideBme, p. IM^ acit^ 
tbe pladi^ the feet one 4»Ter the other, and fttrtiiniiig thoa with wm 
iiail,«asxiotintrod«oedtiIlthel2thQr Idthcentey. So&raitha 
Beman cnatpm geei, it ajipean Aam the fnwigfi in the MaeirflMia rf 
Pkntna that each limh wai fertwied aepantely : — 

'' J^go dabe ei talealm, pmnu fB in miuii ezomaveiii; 
Bed c& Iq^e nt efieaatar fan pedeii, hu tedn.*'— 1 1. L 12. 
It araii be added, h enp e fw ; i6att lepnaa {de Cnue, cap. ix.) pvli a 
i iai iiiia i irt i i pf iialMW mt theie Uses. Chegeiy If aaianasn, irht 
Mmd in the ^Hk centvy, calls the onia |a&L» w^itniktf ; and Ifca 
hgmi. «f the Inveatian if ihe ikou, as given by Laid Linday fia 
his Sketches ef CShristfsn Ai% lapUes Ifcree aafls^ aec. 1, p. 
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reliquam excedebant" ♦ Oarducho does not appear to 
think the question material f, but Palomino is cTecidedly 
in fitvoor of the three instead of four nails t. He.too.feels 
the necessity of supporting his views by the precise tes- 
timony of some recent saint, but he cites one of more 
than doubtful authority — ^Maria de Agreda; indeed, 
he quotes her witli a reservation that he only assents to 
what she says in so fEu- as that assent is warranted by 
the state of her cause (at Borne), by the decrees of the 
church, and of Pope Urban VIII. § 

I shall have occasion to speak hereafter of the effect 
of the principles of the Spanish school, as they are mani- 
fested in the works of individual artists. We are told 
that Luis de Vaigas was a model of Christian piety. 
He confessed and communicated constantiy; showed the 

* Ribadineizay Flos Sanctonun, Cologne, 1680, fol. p. 488, in vitft 
StL Francisci Octob. 4. 

i* Carduclio, p. 114. 

X Palomino, ii. p. 226. 

§ I haye already referred to lome of the viewa of Maria de Agreda 
respecting the Virgin. As Bayle says, the only wonder is that the 
Sorbonne confined itself to saying that her proposition was fiilse, rash, 
and contrary to the doctrine of the gospel, when she taught that God 
gave the Virgin all he could, and that he coald give her all his own 
attributes except the essence of the Gh>dhead. The condemnation of 
Haria de Agreda's life of the Virgin was not carried in the Sorbonne 
without the greatest opposition and tumult. The book was also cen- 
sured at Borne, notwithstanding all the efforts of the Spanish am- 
bassador. The Spanish feeling, with reference to the Virgin, and 
more particularly to the doctrine of her Immaculate Conception, went 
too far for the rest of Catholic Burope : it was impossible for the Pope 
and the French Church to sanction at once the absiirdities that Spain 
was quite ready to adopt. See Bayle, Diet. art. Agreda ; Biographie 
Uniy. ; and Southey's Tale of Paraguay, note to Canto iy. st. 17. 
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greatest bumilily, and at his death all sorts of hair-shirts 
and disciplines were found, which bore testimony to the 
rigid devotion of his life. Juanes again prepared him- 
self for painting by confession and communion *, The 
Carthusians of Zurbaran and the Jesuits of Boelas give 
us the very essence of those orders. There is often, too, 
as Frederick Schlegel has remarked, a visible endeavour 
on the part of the Spanish painters to make the stato of 
inspired ecstasy a subject of art. They strive, he adds, 
to express the sentimental, but it is tinged with melan- 
choly; their sorrow is of a great and severe charac- 
ter f. 

A great deal more might be written on the mythologi- 
cal, views which form the groundwork of Spanish pic- 
tures — ^but I have probably said enough to give the 
reader some idea of the feeling with which such works 
of the Spanish school as bear a distinct national cha- 
racter are, for the most part, imbued. I do not now 
speak of the pictures of Velazquez : his nationality was 
based on other elements, which must be considered spe- 
cially when he is treated of. 

* Pacheco^ p. 118. This is according to the course recommended 
by Arckbishop Arundel — " Whan that an ymage maker shall kerre, 
caste in monlde^ or peynte ony images, he shall go to a prieste and 
shryye him as dene as if he sholde than dye, and take penannce, and 
make some certeyn tow of festyng, or of pcaiynge, or of pilgrimage- 
doinge, praiyng the prieste specially to praye for hym, that he may 
haye grace to make a fiure and devoute ymage." — Trial and Examin- 
ation of Master William Thorpe, Prieste, for Heresye, before Thomas 
Anmdel, Archbishop of Canterbury, 8 Hen. lY., a.i>. 1407. Howell's 
State Trials, i p. 196 ; firom Fox's Arts and Monmnents. 

i* Fr. T. Schlegel, Ansichten und Ideen von der Christlichen Eunst, 
Wien, 1823, B. yi. s. 82, 84. 
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EASLT SPANISH UASTEBS. 

The QGBmetiQa thiliio airt nofik BofciQe esastmi More 
the eai of mtut 15liL and tiM beguumig «l tke iMi cen- 
terififl^ hm fnAMj depcmd ub of iBfiinnition wxtk nh 
farenoa to tha e«rlj hwtiMrf of pdwttng in Sfwin, nbkb 
ni^t itave been tccesatble to Pakmiiio and em to 
C^aoi Benniidez* As it is, au natanals iir nrf s«<^ 
aocovuit are aa scanty aa poasiUe. Pahb de Gespedea"^, 
in his essay addressed to Pedro of Valencia, in 16M, 
aa^ra, "In tlie pansh (^urch <^ St. Pelcr» in imw dty of 
Coffdova^ oa tbe rig}it-liand waHy there are Mmy pajntinga 
ef those tim^s/' (that la, before the iniraaion of tfaeMah»» 
mfiiansy) *' which escaped the barbarous fory ci the Moofs 
when they held that place, thou^ they hsim not eaei^)6dl 
the ravages of time and the neglect ef thooe eatrosted 
vith the cafe of the dutrdi. The eoBsaqpenee is thait 
they are scarcdy intelligible from the iigiiry wbodi HBtey 
have receiyed, and the dustiiduch has aoeuoiidated npen 
them. This sort of painting, rude and savage as it is, 
appears to have been the ashes whence was destined to 
apring, that fairest Phoenix of modem art. which haa 
since buxst forth in saeh splendour and ndmess.** 

The names of three inummators of manuscripts of 
tiie lOth century, Vigila, Sarracino, and Oarda^ are 
ipven by Cean Beimudea ; and Pedro of PampekoBar m 
the 13th centory, taraaecribed the Bible fii Al<macr the 

* TbftfiE89nentio£C«9edttaEe]pBJtodatt2ieadkafthe&IrTO- 
lume of Gean Bermudez's Dictionary. See ps. 2ft5. 
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Wke, pveservecL in the libnrj of the ttthediBl ti Be- 
¥ill& It is likely tliat mack additioiud l^bt wt^jtt, 
be tiiroini oii ike euAj YasJborj of Spsnidi eit, 1^ » caver 
lol seardi in the libruks still eiistiiig in tliat voBima^ 

Sdiqpdef ^ ia probablj n^ vhen he says that aaj 
iBTestigaticai ioto the histarj of art in Spain previooa to 
the jear 1500 oa^ to distiegatah betvaea the tm> 
great branchea of the nMmarchj ; that is to say, hetweea 
Castile, witfa its Gtrthie aristoeraey and its nestem dn- 
vahy, and AragoiQ, inrolTed in aU the Gommefoe of the 
Medit^maean, and from time to time eoimeeted with 
the LeTant and the Byzantme aspire. The troth id, 
hamtreTy that the whole subject is wisfiped in ohsenii^ ; 
nor can we wonder that it is so; it is not T@ry long sinee 
tlie industry of the Gennans called in the aid ol origiDal 
documents to cocrect Gt oonfirm the gossip of Vaaan 
with reference to early Italian art; and the Gennan 
adfeools ol the 14th and 15th eentaiies bare only re- 
cently become the subject of sound critiea! infesti^ 
tkm. UntO lately the differences between the schools of 
Cologne and those of Westphalia, or Nuremberg, were 
znatters completely unknown. In Spain we hare bo 
audi grcmndwoik as Tasari to work upon ; we hare had 
BO Bcdsseree eolleeti^m ; we hare not had aeeens eithn" 
tO' the monuments of art or the records which rdate to 
them ; nor is there the same national interest acting on 
men eapable of perfcHrmiDg the task, aa has stimulated 
tlie Germans in unravelling the pedigree of their own 
native schools. 
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Singularly enough we have traces of a verj early 
Spanish painter in England. The name of Petrus de 
Hupanid first occurs in the accounts of works at West- 
minster in the 37th year of Henry III. (1263) *. Mr. 
Gage Rokewode tells us, that "Sfjien the great hall was re- 
paired '*inl366he was ordered to repair the painting in 
the king's oratory near his hed. In 1267 the king ordered 
his treasurer and chamherlain to pay to Master Peter de 
Hispanil^, whom he had retained in his service to make 
pictures when required, sixpence for his wages daily so 
long as he ¥ras employed in the king*s service ; and also 
to pay to the same Peter ten pounds for his expenses, 
in going with his clerk of Toulouse, to parts beyond the 
seas and in returning ; and for two shields which he had 
made for the king^s use and brought to him at Chester. 
These shields were probably enamelled, and we suspect 
that Peter de Hispanii excelled in the art of decora- 
tion." t 

In Spain we find that, in the years 1291 and 1292, 
Bodrigo EstSban was painter to King Sancho IV. ; in 
a MS. in the Eoyal Library there is recorded a payment 
to a master of this name. What the work was to which 
the payment related, or what other works he executed, 
is entirely unknown. Between Bodr^o Esteban and 
the year 1600, Cean Bermudez records the names of 25 
painters, of whom the earliest was a Catalonian, Juan 

* This is the year before the marriage of Prince Edward with. 
Eleanor of Caatile, which took place in the chapel of '' Las Huel- 
gas" in. October, 1254. See Dunham's Hist, of Spain, ii p. 184 ; 
Ford's Hand-book, p. 903. 

f Account of the Painted Chamber, fol. London, 1842, p. 26. 
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CenUes, A retablo of his, in tiie church of Beuss, was 
executed in 1382 and removed in 1557. Two others of 
this number were Gerardo Stamina and Detlo; both 
Florentines, and both mentioned bj Vasari *. Stamina 
was bom in 1 354 ; he was a pupil of Antonio Yeneziano, 
and was easily prevailed on to leave his native city, 
where he had got into a quarrel. Vasari tell^ us that 
he worked much for the king in Spain, and returned 
thence not only rich and in great esteem, but having 
profited much in his manners and disposition from, his 
residence in that country. His words are, " Dove imparl 
a essere gentile a cortese — ^poscia che egli in quelle 
parti divenne in guisa contrario a quella sua prima na- 
tura, che ritomando a Fiorenza, infiniti di quelli, che 
innanzi la sua partita a morte Todiavano, con grandis- 
sima amorevolezza nel suo ritomo lo ricevettero e poi 
sempre sommamente Tamarono si fiEittamente er' egli 
fattosi gentile e cortese." Vasari is not consistent with 
himself as to the date of Stamina*s death, which he 
alleges to have taken place at the age of 49. One 
of his pupils was Masolino da Panicale. 

Dello was not only a painter, but a sculptor also, 
and the terra-cotta of the Coronation of the Virgin 
over the door of the Hospital of St. Maria Nuova at 
Florence is by him. The subjects painted by Dello 
were, according to Vasari, mostly small, and his drawing 
was not good. He received, however, high honour in 
Spain, was knighted by Juan II., and returned rich to 
Florence ; but imfortunately foreign travel does not seem 
to have done as much for his popularity or courtesy as it 

• Yaaari, L p. 197, 8. 
VOL. in. o 
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effbctad for those <faaMes in Stamiaa. The reader will 
see IB the &ote a Teiy oaTiotn and characteriMic story 
told b J VaBari of the circmnstanoe which w«b one of 
the main reBScms iBdndng the painter to return to 
Spain : there he specrt the xemainder of his lifSe*, and 
is supposed to hove died-aboat 1491, at the same age as 
Stonihia. Here, then, in the fourteenth and eai^ j in the 
iQfteenth centuries were t^iv points of contact between the 
art of' Florence and that of Spain; it is probable there 
were many more sudt of which we know notiiing. I^o 
works of either master are known to exist in Spain. 

I ought next to notice the reiy curious ceiling of the 
Sala del Tribunal, in the Alfaambnt at Granada. Better 
engntTings oi these paintings than we foimerlj possessed 
will now be found in Mr. Owen Jones's work on the Al- 
hambraf. Plates 46, 47, and 48, giro the general 
subject ; pi. M) represents a tracing from a single head 
of the original size. Mr. Jones observes that veiy litde 
reliance can be placed on the strict observance of the 
precepts of the Koran respecting art by the Granadan 
Mooi*s ; the sarcophf^us at the foot of the Torre de la 
Vela, in the AUiambra, is one proof of their disregard of 
sudi pn^bitions. In fact there was an evident dispo- 

* \aaan, i. p. 222. Diced che tomando Delto a cama oRwAo 
GOB le fanndiere vestito di broocato ed OBOiato dalla SignoEi% £ii pio- 
Terbiato nel paBsane per Yacchereccia dove alloia eiano molte bott^be 
d'orefici, da certi domeBtici amici cbe in gioventii ravevano conosciuto, 
o per iscbemo o per piaoeTolezza cbe lo &oeneM, « die ^gli riToHo 
deve aveva udito k Tooe, fece ccn ambe le aaai le fiche, e aeosi^Bve 
alcuua coaa passd via : sicch^ quasi neaBono se n'aocoEBe ae nm le 
quegli Btessi che raveyano uooellato, 

t Folio. liOndoD, 1842| 
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sitioii <m tbe part of the Moors to adopt aoma of A» km- 
bits and luxiiries of western ddyalij, and the -eaat of 
anos^ " El Eej Ghico" — ike bend gules wiili the name 
4kf JUla on it, so oouunon thros^^uttiaie AJbasabra — isa 
g9od exaao^e of 1^ sort of fusion wluch will oocur tp 
«v«]7 oiie. We luiow, too, Ihal the prohibitioii of li»^ 
Koraa did not {NPevent tbe eu^lojinent bj ihe Gsond 
Si^^r of Gentile .Bellini. 

Mr. Jfimes tells «9» *' Tbe omasoents moreover wbicii 
are introduced into these paintings axe s^zictly of a 
Moorisla clmiaoter^ as may be aeeniin detail in plate 4^ : 
aaiot^r strong presumption in favour of their beiag Hie 
work of ^ Moors, exists in tbe oonstrucdan of the 
idomes ; the plaster ornaments round the cur^ie and in 
the spaudisis are onginal Mo{»iBh woik, which tbe 
Spaniards in their restorations of the palace never at- 
^mpted to imitate." 

** The sulgect of this painting (that on the ceiling of 
tbe Hall of Justice} is considered by tbe Spaniards to 
xeprosent a tribonal, whence tbej hsv« called this ball 
' Sala del TrLbonaL' Prom tlie di£Garent oolouns of tbe 
beards and dresses of tl^ figures, thej would appear to 
i«present ih» heads of tbe tribes of Granada. Tliese 
paittdiQgs are of bright colours, but in £Lat tints, and 
were first drawn in ^outline in a Invwn colour. Tbej 
are painted on skins of aiaimafe sewn together, nailed to 
the wooden dome ; a fine coat of g^rpsum formii^ the 
surface to receive the painting, Tbe oisiamente on tbe 
gold ground are in relief." 

There appears no Gothic character in the -subject re- 
presented in plate 46^ bi^t there is something much more 

c a 
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like tihe spirit of northern chivalry in the painting of 
the left-hand akoTe given in plate 47. The suhject 
■of this ceiling is a lion and a bear hunt, undertaken 
IMurtlj by Moors and partly by Christians. One Chris^ 
tian knight is presenting a dead bear to his lady. Mr* 
Jones says, " Notwithstanding the want of perspective 
and knowledge of drawing, there is much spirit in the 
details, and the female figures especially are most grace- 
ful." Of the right-hand alcove he adds, *' It is difficult to 
convert the several subjects of which this painting is 
oompKosed into one probable story : the chief group, that 
•of a Moor killing a Christian, may be taken as a strong 
presumption of the paintings being the work of a Mo- 
hammedan artist, as it appears unlikely that it would 
have been so represented by a Spaniard after the con- 
quest of Granada." 

It scarcely seems to follow, however, that they were not 
ihe work of a Christian artist; perhaps, as Mr. Ford con- 
jectures, they were painted by some renegade, before the 
conquest. The evidence is strong that they were executed 
w^hilst the Alhambra was the palace of the Moorish kings '^. 
The details of the dress and arms of the Spaniards and 
Moors are exceedingly curious. The Christian knights 
ride with the lance in rest protruding through the usual 
notch in the shield over the right breast; the Moors 
use their javelins over-handed : the Christians wear 
rowelled spurs ; the Moors have the end of the stirrup 
formed into a spur, and ride with short stirrups t. The 

* Compare Ford's Hand-book, p. 879 ; Argote, paseog por Ghu- 
nada, ii. p. 164. 
t This Moorish seat with short stirrups is, I ima^ne, what is 
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swords of the Moors are not scimitars, but long, straight, 
and broad in the blade. 

If we return to the chronol<^cal list of Cean Bennudez, 
tre find among the painters of the fifteenth century, at 
the court of Juan II. of Castile, a Fleming, Maestro 
Bogely. who is supposed to be the same person as- the 
celebrated scholar of Van Ejck, Roger of Bruges *. He 

meant in the Spanish baUads by the phrase " Gaballero a la gineta," 
as opposed to the seat of the heavy -armed knights, in which the pnr^ 
chase was obtained by straightening the leg in the stirmp, with the 
high croupe to the saddle behind, and the body leaning forward with 
the lance in rest. Thus in the ballad of the Moor who- was pursued 
by the Gid from Valencia (Duran. ii. p. 139), the costume of the 
former is thus described : — 

" H^lo, H^lo, por do viene 
£1 moro por la calzada 
CabcUlero d la gineta 
Encima una yegua baya, 
Sorceguies maroquies 
T espuela de oro calzada 
Una adarga ante los pechos 
Y en su mano una aaagaya." 

In Lord Bemers' " Froissart," Henry of Trastamara, when reckon* 
ing his forces before the battle of Najem, is made to say, " I haye 
thre thousande barded horses, the whiche shall be two wynges to our 
batayle ; and I hare also seven thousande geneUmn" (cap. cczzxvL). 
In another ballad the Moor Arbolan is called 

" £1 mas gallardo ginete 
Que jamas tuv6 Granada — 
Diestro en una y otra sUla," 

That is to say a good horseman, either in the Moorish fiishion or in; 
the seat of a knight, as occasion might require (Duran. i. p. 44). 
With regard to the swords, see Ford's Hand-book, p. 853. 

* Bathgeber, Annalen der Niederlandischen Malerei, s. 18, 48 ; 
Waagen, Deutschland, iu 309* It is now discovered that £ogei of 
Bruges and Roger Van der Weyde were one and the same person^ 
See Easthike, Materials for History of Oil Fainting, p. 217. 
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OBMrttd IB oftttoij^or p»rtaUe ahar-pieee wbkh J«m 
II. gave to the Carthusian conyemt (d MiniflMres noar 
9iffgCNi« This oltRF-pieee, I lftiii6iil ti> sa>y, aftsr haviDg 
Veen m England, hav, Kke wamj other workss ptsseil 
fioift 119, and is now nerer t» be reeoveve^. Waargen, in 
las *En0and,* speaJcs ef it as tlie tianrelKng altar of 
Claries Y., whieh nas boaglit(?) from the cathe«bml of 
!purgos by a French general, the Vicomte d^Armagnac, 
and was offered for sale in London, in 1835, by a French 
panoter, Berthnz, for the price of £3000* It was then 
held to be tke work <f( MemmeMng; but a eempaansoD of 
Waagen's description with that given in Cean Bermndez 
leaves very little doubt of its identity with the oratory 
of Maestro Bogel fn»ix Miraflores. It now belongs to 
the King of Holland *. The sabjeets of the three pic- 
tures are, the Virgin under a Gothic canopy with the 
new-bom child, the dead Christ ia the lap of his mother 
with Joseph of Arimaihaa and Bt. John, and the appa- 
rition of Christ to the Virgin after his resurrection. In 
the extract from the archives of Miraflores they are 
called " Nativitatem Jesu Christi, descensionem ipsius 
de Grace, quaa alias <|imita angustia nuncupatur, et appar 
luliuMiu €g«sd9Bt ad maAreDt post resometioneBi.'* 
It is a singular fact that the great master, John Tan 

* See Waagen, Dentscliland, ii. 8. 309 ; Kiigler*8 Hand-book, Qer- 
man and Flemish Schoolii, p. 81 ; abo FassaTant in the Eunstblatt for - 
lBi9, Ifo; 59 ;* and* Kiewenhny^s Catalbgiie Bmsonn^ of the pfetnrai 
ai l&e King-of HoUeind', Bnmels, 1849. Cocapan Cean Benmdei, 
iy. 234 ; Waagen's logfanJ, n. 294. I io not m yfefa te n tf wiy 
Waagen contmirar to eaH ft the tnrreffing altar of CJhailea T. r it may 
nv cBntbf hare serred av tmekf but % "vraf exeeated ftr a moeh esffier 
prince, as t asfv staited m tne text : with refefeoett to- BRndKMNRFy - 
see Ford*8 Smdl^iatlr, p. 909*. 
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^jiFck hI^ks^lf^ wm onca in th^ Peigiwuula. Wbea Philip 
the Good of Burgpindj aent an emhaasj t«> solicil the 
hand o£ Isabella, .daQghteir of John. I. of F^rtttgal, John 
Van Ejck, wh& was yalet-de^duiBahf e to tha Dvifce, acr 
QQSif aaiHML the amhaasadois aad pdntcd, the portcait a£ 
tiMB priocQsa^. Thte asohasay aet sail in Beoemher, 
14^8, ashd did. not leave Portugal on jite jretom until 
Oelober of the foUowdog year. 

Another foreiga maater wb^ paiuted in die reign of 
J«fD>. JI.,, or imioediajteiy afterwaxds, would appear to 
hftfeheen au Eggliflhuaan. ; at least he is. called Maestro 
Jor§e Jn^s^ The ^reat Marqida of Saptillana, D(m 
Inigo Lope2 de Mendo^, diroeted in 1455 that this 
painter ahould execute the rgtMa in the church of the 
ho^itaL q£ Buitiago. Thia fetaUQ, ox a portion of it 
at any r«te. eoabdoing the portrait of the maxquis him- 
self aod e£ his wife, was in eoustenee in the time of 
Ponz ; and I infer, froxa what is said in Ceaa Bennudez's 
j|«!ticle on the pau&tec, thajb the portrait of the. marquifi 
was engraved by tibe order of the Duke del InfEuitado, 
patron of the establishment for which the work was exe- 
cuted. What has become of the retMo I know not ; it 
M df scnhed as haidng great merit of its owxi, aod it 
ifould have been deubly interesting en account of its 
presemag thelikenesa of so edehrated a peraon, as the 
Marquia of Saatillaaa. 

The muaaters of SeyUle in the fifteenth century whose 

*' S0» Badigeba> Anuafen, p. a^ and Saczyuiii, Xics Art» oi Ftr* 
tugal, pp. 195^ 196, where abundant testimony to this fact will be 
found. Batbgeber says the embaaqr with the priaoesa kft Pbrtugal 
on the 8th of October, 1429, and arriyed on the eoast o£ Flanders on 
CShriAtmtur Dny* 
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names are kno'wn to us are, Jvuin Sanchez de CaUro, 
Pedro Sanchez^ Juan Nunez, and Ghmzalo Diaz, 

The first of these painted, in 1454, a retablo which 
formerly stood in the chapel of St. Joseph in the ca- 
thedral of Seville, hut which appears to hare heen 
taken away in Oean Bermudez*s time. His fresco in 
St. Julian, in the same city, executed in 1484, has heen 
repainted ; hut Mr. Ford tells us that there is in the 
same church a Holy Family by him *. He was alive 
as late as 1516. From the archives of the cathedral of 
Seville it is ascertained that Pedro Sanchez worked 
there in the year 1463. Juan Nunez was a pupil of J. 
Sanchez de Castro : one of his pictures was taken out 
of a chapel in the cathedral two or three years before 
Cean Bermudez wrote. Another picture of the Virgin 
holding the dead body of Christ is described by the 
same author as veiy good, and is still to be seen in the 
" Cuarto de los Subsidios" attached to the cathedral f. 
A small retablo by Gonzalo Diaz of the year 1499 had 
been so retouched, that Cean Bermudez speaks of it as 
ruined J. 

If we turn to Castile we find Garcia del Barco of 
Avila and Juan Bodriguez of Bejar, employed in 1476 
by the Duke of Alba to execute " Obra Morisca,'' as it 
is termed in the contract, in his palace of Barco di 
Avila. The expression " Obra Moriaca" probably 
meant something in the nature of the patterns, which, 
in the Alhambra and the Alcazar of Seville, are 

* Ford's Hand-book, p. 269. 

t Ibid, p. 250. 

t Descripcion Artistica de la Catednd de Sevilla^ p. 67. 
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formed in staccor mingled perbaps with other oma-^ 
ments which would bring it nearer to the character 
of Italian Arabesque. It is at Toledo, however, that 
the most numerous traces of artists of the fifteenth and of 
the beginning of the sixteenth centuries are to be found. 
We learn from Mr. Ford's Hand-book that the Archbishop 
Tenoiio caused the cloisters, which he founded in 1389 
on the site of the Jews* market, " to be painted in fresco 
in the style of Giotto, with subjects which are described 
by Ortiz, who particularly specifies groups of heretics 
burning. These extraordinary and almost unique speci 
mens of art in the fourteenth century, were all effaced in 
1775 by the barbarian chapter, who employed the feeble 
Bayeu and Maella to cover the spaces with their com- 
monplace academical inanities, whose raw modem tones 
mar the sober Gothic of all around." ^^ In 1418 Juan 
Alfon painted certain retablos in the same cathedral. 
Jiuin de Borgona f, Pedro Berruguete, and Antonio del 
lUncon, were three more of the many masters who con- 
tributed to decorate this wonderful structure. Juan de 
Borgoiia executed the Conquest of Oran in the Muzarabic 
chapel, as well as the paintings in the Sala capitular del 
inviemo — the winter chapter-house. The resemblance be- 

*■ Ford's Hand-book, p. 848. 

f It may be doubted whether Juan de Borgofia*s name alone is 
sufficient to mark him as a foreigner. There was a sculptor and ar- 
chitect who was sometimes called Felipe de Borgofia, and sometimes 
Felipe de Yigamy, and who is said to have been bom at Burgos. He, 
too, worked at Toledo at the very beginning of the fifteenth century, 
and had a brother, Gregorio, who was also a sculptor. The inscription, 
however, in the Cathedral of Toledo gave his name as Fhilippus 
Burgundio. Compare Cean Bermudez, Diccion. y. p. 228 — 231 ; 
Widdrington's Spain in 1843, i p. 10. 

c 3 
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tween tbese hst and ihe scImoI •# Feragino », as Mr. 
F6V<i TemarfcB, 0xc6odiBglj stixkiiig : ihejiae sometiflMB 
tfrruiiaousTy sttribate^ to Berrogael^. I eaEB bttRfljuH- 
aofsluis, howeTer, lioif tli6 smdo msD iviM^ cxecnlsril 
tiuse wo^s HI 1511, coold pohit the Cowjtt&Bt fd Onm 
in 1514; siiiee the iBfenonty of tke latter is tcr me 
Yery strongly marked. It is possible tbat tlM wansoti. 
mtsFB of tibe conpositiDii and of ttn^ salject may 
aooovnt for tiie ^Etfiferesee in some degree. 

Witk Joan de BorgoSa is associated, in the records of 
thecatitednd, the name of Ahar P&rex de YiUMtr^ 
lee^peetin^ tfhom, hotra^fer, nothing more seems to he 
known. He is too late to be the same person as the 
Portuguese painter, Aharo di Piero, named h^ Tasari 
in has life of Taddeo Bartoli *. The existence of Pfedro 
Bemiguete as a painter was for a long time doubted, 
bat appears to be incontestablj established, both by tlie 
archiTes of lite cathedral of Toledo and bj* the wiD of 
Laaaro Diaz, his grandson, quoted by Oean Bermndev. 
Pedro was the father of Alonso Berruguete, whom I 
shall hereafi;er hare occasion to mention. 

Antonio del Hvneon was a native of Guadalaxara, and 

* See Vasari, p. 204 ; compare Baeiynikiy Let Art* en Portugal, 
p. \VT, 274. Yaiari. H^a^'' Adw»n^ Oi Pim^ di PmiofftMo che in 
Yeltena &« pinL tanrele, e< in St AfttoitM # Fkft n'e ui0> ed 
Im alin Ivoghi alftie cha per ncm esaer di metea ecciellwi Den occocre 
fume altja memofia." The edkon of the recent edition of Yaitti 
(FUvenee^ IS^r— 1838) mf, that no odiec author ipeaki of thia 
artift. I prefome he ia the maater after whom Raadiewayh en- 
graved an ezquiflite little plate of the Anminciation in 1822, b«i I 
know mat where the origmal of thb plate ii to be found. On it tbe 
painter's name is given as " Alvaartz Pdri,*^ with the date of li22. 
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bom about 1446; hepsitttedwithBenngiietemthe 

BWiiatjr of &e catlMdoral of Tc^dk)^ bat h^^ 
tbd aKlsr-fieee eC tbe ^dlkfps of BoUedo da GbaTelft» a few 
miles to tbe west of tbe EBGorial. This w9m rtill m its 
plaee, I belieye^ in 1S33 ;. «be4b^ it be ibere ncnr is 
warevaaotne^Bm*. A Yiigm and Gbild, afctiifaiiled to A. 
^1 BixM»m» i9 in the ^paoisb Mvaaiun of the LiMune* 
He also pai&ted tbe poKtmts of rerdinand and Isabella. 
'* the Gatbolie king?/' aad that of Antonio de Nebrije^ 
vbieh were iaaaerlj m the chuvch d St. Jaant de lo6 
Beyes, at Toledo ; cc^ies of the two first of these pio 
toies i^ppear to be in the Madrid GaiUery (Ne& 1646, 
1647); and there are two moire^ either cofoes or 
dufkhcates, whidx bear the name of lUneoii* m the 
Capiila de la Antigua, at Granada. The li^t is bad* 
and the peiures are isgured, but they h&r& some of the 
richness and traasparencj of the VenetiflB scjioolf. 

Fernanda dd Emcon was the pisp^ of bis fftther 
Antonio. I do not know that any pieture of bk can be 
referred to as now in existence, but be worked with Juan, 
de Borgona and othere at tl^ great retabh ci the cathe* 
draL of Toledo. His name appears also in the ardnres 
€^ Akala de Henares, as employed in executing some 
gQdiiig and decaiation there I. It n»ist be home in 

* See Ford's Hand-book, p. 801 ; For. Qy. Eev. xxvi. 242. Mr. 
Ford, in hig second edition (p. 459), says they liave disappeared. 

f I have heard a suspicion expressed, that some mistake exists as 
to Ihe portraits supposed to hare been in the ehureh of St. Juan at 
Toledo, and a eonjectaie that they had been confiranded iritfa the 
portraits at Granada. See Ford's Hand4)ook, second ec^on, p. 155. 

i See Ford*s Hand-book, p. 849 ; (ktm Bemntdez, ir. 199. 
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mind that work of this description was often performed 
bj the veiy first Spanish masters, who did not disdain 
to pick out and finish in colour or gilding the wooden 
stataes, or the shrines in which the statues stood *. 

The brothers Antonio and Inigo de ComSntes were 
also scholars of Antonio del Rincon. The latter painted, 
in 1495, the Histoiy of Pilate on the wall at the side of 
one of the doors of the cathedral of Toledo, and in 
1629 he executed another work in one of the porches. 
I believe that no portion of these pictures remains. liiigo 
de Com6ntes had a son, Fran<»sco de Comontes, who held 
the office of painter to the Chapter of Toledo from 1547 
to 1565, when he died. 

FrtUos Flares was employed at Toledo on the same 
retablo as Fernando del Rincon. The name of Flores is 
Flemish, and we have, as might be expected at this 
time, other masters besides liim and Juan de Borgona, 
who appear, from their names, to have come from the north 
of Europe. Jiian Flamenco, Juan de Fldndes, and 
Francisco de Amhires are three such. Juan Flamenco 
has by some been supposed to be one and the same 
person with Hans Memmeling, or Hemling : but in the 
volume of Kugler which contains the history of the 
Flemish schools I have stated reasons for not acqui- 
escing in this viewf; there is at any rate no evi- 
dence to support it. The great works of Juan Flamenco 

* Thus Pacheco (p. 589) boasts of the excellence of his painting of 
the head and hands of the St Ignatius sculptured by M ontailes for 
the Jesuits of Seville ; compare p. 406. 

f Hand-book of Gterman and Flemish Schools, p. 92. 
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Vere the two altar-pieces in the Carthudidn convent at 
Miraflores, executed hetween 1496 and 1499. Juan de 
Flandes executed, in the year 1509, ihe,retahlo mayor 
6f the cathedral of Valencia ; it contained eleven suIh 
jects, and he was to receive for it 50(y ducats of gold# 
Francisco de Amberes was a sculptor or carver as well 
as a painter, and he worked with Juan de Borgona in 
the Muzaxabic chapel *. 

The Spanish master whose works are generally 
spoken of as most closely resembling those of the early 
German school was Fernando Oallegos. He was bom 
at Salamanca in the latter half of the fifteenth century^ 
and died there, at an advanced age, in 1550. His pic- 
tures are said to have been confounded with those of 
Albert Diirer, but considerable allowance must often be 
made in admitting these assertions of resemblance 
between the works of artists of different countries.. I 
have never seen anything by Gallegos. Count Rac- 
zynski conjectures that certain pictures in the Academy 
at Lisbon may be by him f. Cean Bermudez mentions 
the altar-piece in the chapel of St. Clement in the 
Cfiithedral of Salamanca £is an authentic work of his, and 

* Captain Widdrington speaks of certain old and curious paintings 
in the cloisters of the cathedral of Leon. He says, "the style 
resembles the early Florentines, between Giotto and Masaccio, and is 
really good work." They are, howeyer, much injured.---Spain and 
the Spaniards in 1843, ii. p. 56. 

f See Baczynski, Les Arts en Portugal, p. 322. These pictures 
came from Thomar, but the supposition that they are by Gfallegos is a 
mere conjecture. The name of Qallegos has been applied without 
discrimination to a whole class of early pictures. 
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>ttiiUute B to Ini others in tke sum aij, on the gRNni 
«f their resmUaoM of style. Mr. Ford refen to tlieoo 
j y ietores as still in their fasces, and thinks* moraover, 
tftsf tibe Descent from the Cross, in the BotsI Chapel 
ad Qramuh, is hf the same master. Some have attn- 
tated to Oalleges the puntingB of the rOabh in tiie 
ehoir of tfie Domimean conyent at Ayila*. 

I do not believe that any specimen of Ae works of 
OaHegos exist in the Madrid Musemn, the Spanish gal- 
krf at the Lovrre, or the coDeetion of Marshal Soolt 

It ought also to he observed, that in ^le sixfeeentfa 
eentofjr, before the fill] influence of ItaMan poetry and 
art buist upon Spain, m^e masters from the schools of 
Italy woAed in the ktler coontiy. Thus Nieokts Fpmmr 
ci$oo Pkan vras paanter to ^ the Gatholio kings,*' and 
eseeiited two oratories with the date ci 1604, whi^ 
were preserved, in the time of Cean Bennudez, in the 
Alckzeat of Seville; and I shall refer hereafter to 
Frmneiteo NedpoH and Pahlo de Arefio. 

It is not easy to attempt any general character of 
tilie early Spanish painters ; their works have disap- 
peared from the pnbHc view, and they are not to be 
seen in the great Museum even of their native land. 
Schepelcr says — "A person curious in art will find 
pictures of a date earlier than the middle of the sixteenth 
eentory only in churches, chapels, or old buildings; 
such a picture may be thrust away in comers or in 
magazines under a heap of worthless woodwork; for 

* Compare Ford's Hmct-book, pp^ S8S| 576, SOS. 
f Ford's Hand-VocAk, p. 489. 
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IkiK lljpWTiarf Bnlher kn&wu nor Tahifs wtt^Hhiug 
^beer not Mi enetiHf iMaa tb» knrmirito poriod of at 
St«b m the Miseuii of MMbicl and fte vo^ palaBif 
wadvafthoeuiMrtuiies aroiiottobefeiiiid. OriliiP| 
pnaouB ttoEiw all saeik pictuns into cne gensfal dm; 
nd bftplbnr tlMm ly^ naoe flf ^'Al^rt IHuw/' «r 
ibe '^Genoasi school," Iteu^ it is diflfenlt to ccmomw 
tint ftiv one aoniee eoeiki heve povfei sah a mam of 
ite piodnctions ennsF Sfiani in lifa,Q fifkesntii ^MHitiiHi. 
Hon iies, faovoTor, "vas so rootai in nben's niindEE» ^mA 
P ifaiiwao makes Fenundo Gnlk^ vko flounahed in 
OantiiB in the boginnin^ of te^ siztocntk centaiy-^ to 
have been a scholar of Dixer^s^ beeanBO has woAb nh 
aemUe those of tibe Genuai. Ceain dees net» indeed, 
1^ SO- inr as^ tins, birt In says thatk tihe Gennttn sCjIe 
then pvevayed tkron^^at Europe; and he, in &0i» 
anomed every thing which thadi eenjlnij pcodneed as 
heleqgbig to the German scheoL**'*^ 

In aaaatfaer passage this author aeja — ** So far as I 
saw of the wAj Spanish school, it appealed to me to 
posaess curtain characteristics, which remained more cnr 
iesa evidait in the artists of the more bnlHant period. 
The eolQiiring is not so brif^ aa that oi the old G^mvi 

* BritrSge smr €l«adL SpOBOig, f. 1^, 160, 110, 111. With 
Ziiprd tfr SchepdAx hhMflf m a nulharj wxker, aee Ford's HancUbook, 
p. 136, 2nd edition, p» lir. I wish to be distinctlj understood as not 
Touching for the accuracy of all the remarks on art quoted from this 
writer, thongfh, en 1^ ether hand, I hsre no special renea for nsCniait- 
iagmotik oftfacm. H0 ii cefeired te hy Kug^ri& hui sketdi e£ the-Hi^ 
torj of Spanish Painting. The book frouL which these quotations ace 
made is a miscellaneous sort of Yolume, containing^ among other 
things, some cnriuuff documents relating to the Anmida of 1589. 
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]paiiltera, but there is in it and about it a sort of softness 
vdiich produces the effect of a veil thrown over the pic- 
tare ; an e£Eect which we might perhaps call breadth of 
colouring. . This quality, visible in most of their works, 
even of the subsequent period, they called atmosphere or 
^afkbUtrUs.* In the following period the warm colour- 
ing of the Venetians had powerfiil charms for* the 
Spaniards, and exercised its influence the more readily 
because the breadth of the former school fell in with the 
peculiarities of the latter. If we add to these qualities a 
broad and full pencil readily following the artist's glow- 
ing fancy, we shall have seized some of the principal 
characteristics of Spanish painting. 

**The constituent elements* of fine Spanish colour 
differ from those which go to make up the analogous 
quality in the masters of the Low Countries, just as the 
colour of the inhabitants of the one country differs from 
that of the natives of the other. The white or red skin 
of a Spaniard seems to be laid over an under-surface of an 
olive tint, whilst that of a Fleming covers a bright red 
ground. With all the brilliancy, therefore, of Spanish 
colouring, it often seems dusky to an eye not accustomed 
^o it ; and many of the best painters appear to be defi- 
cient in positive colour. 

" There is, however, another quality which must be 
observed in all Spanish pictures, and that is the cha« 
racter of the drapery. Even in the fifteenth century the 
Spanish masters could not prevail upon themselves to 
compose their drapery as stifiQy as those of other nations, 
nor did they do it as successfully; some one or two 
pieces always show that the half oriental artist, if he was 
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not thinking of the light drapery of the East, could not: 
help executing it, and had not patience to spend much 
lime on that execution. It is, therefore, very rare tb 
find a Spiemish picture with a cast of the drapery which 
is entirely pure ; and to this may be added the fact,, 
that in most great compositions one or two figures are 
more or less carelessly executed.'* 

What the author goes on to say connects itself more 
properly with a later period in the history of art, but it 
will be better to refer to it here as relating to the whole 
subject of Spanish drapery. He observes, that out of 
the Miinllos in the Eoyal Museum at Madrid (which, by 
the way, is not a good place to look for the best speci- 
mens of Murillo) there are but two with really noble 
drapery, and that only in the principal figures. " Mu- 
hllo^" he says, ** never folded linen otherwise than in 
the Spanish fashion/' It is necessary to distinguish 
carefully the cast of the drapery from the execution of it : 
no one ever executed white linen better than Murillo, 
but it is perfectly true that we often miss in Spanish 
paintings that element of simplicity and dignity which 
gives such a charm to the drapery of the best Italian 
masters, and shines through even the fantastic folds of 
the German schools. The early masters imparted a 
moral expression to the fine solemn breadth of their 
drapery, and this they derived from the architectural 
principle of stifihess pervading all old Italian pictures. 
Nor is an analogous dignity wholly wanting in some 
Sptoish pictures; the dress, of the Carthusians and 
thIJ: other religious orders gave fine models for this, 
species of excellence : to quote one instance, it is impos^ 



fljhfe to ttjtkMt Uk ^ ff w ww pitftaM of ZurfattBD* foc^ 
aMclyr in tbt eoUe^^ of S^.Tomas^ at S«T]ik»iiBabi dlf- 
aily «r bvMith in the dupeij. Stitt in nn j of tkflir 
wAm, mftxmHj ^ero noaks tern no pwt ol tl^ 
dnmlis pMWiiiB, the cast c£ tke dmperj ia aMalM&o- 
tiiy. Thcra ms not m SfMOB* as in Italy, a now prin- 
ciple ready to come into aotkn^ and loplaM viih eio^ 
knoe of anodMr kind the stiff lyauiiotry of the <Mer 
adiods. lathe kttaroaontrythoatadyoltfaiaaKitiqnAin. 
tiia MacDth oentnzy, and the oeiHtaaiit seooivae to natara 
mher heat madds» dvrdoped anevaouiee of heauty and 
difpoify. Bat &w Spaaidi painters had opportonities of 
sluicing the antiqne^ and the pradery of S^paauik 
CathriiriBnu « we ha^e alnady asoi^ guarded by the 
LmoisitiQii, threw handrancea of another hind in their 
way. Where saoh a general rule prevailed as that the 
Viigm's foot must not be shown, no goaat suooess eoidd 
be espeeted in mahiBg the drapeiy of a figure wh^ 
QeelhB haacallfld it when well treated — ^ the thooaandr 
MA eefco of the fi>rm/' einsn if sock a result wbold 
kwve been tsbrated. 



CHAPTER IIL 

PBOGBESS OF SBAKISH FAINnNG— CONKEXION WTTH 

ITALIAN AKT. 

It is not easy to write the history ef any sehboU other 
of art or literatore, in a strict dvonologieal order. The 
fine which separates two ages is not a d^nite one; 
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M w li t iiliriif afarejv cnisl liteaa ptonlkr tiVD el intettoci 

il ike iH7v«»eBEfc^ or fais kflf* timft bM^ SDil 
representatdves of b j-gona ie^isi^i. TUs is roiHirkiiMy 
Ae ene m Spain^ vheEie pamtcfs woidLed m iSam solittde 
itf tke eknten Moi vhore devoUcnftL feriang mut fl» 
flkfUBf^ inxpriEntod ad tke miiid; extasual inflneaeai 
ovoM mt aife omcft proTuL Sdbipftler obiei'tM ?— 

"* Ahfaoai^ in ^te middie of tkte sixteenih uitMj p 
^M inflnenoeof tiift i»Tdnifcion hi art had alraHkf bocaaie 
^ittble tliraa(^HKit Qfpam^ jet ve fiad up ts- tbrt period. 
Old creik towscda Ihe end of it^ k^dy eettgciimiil mastBK 
vhoBe TMBte |iropeiiy beking to the fifteeatii eosliarf, 
Lb» de Manles is one of theaft; he was hariLin SBti»* 
Sfldsiay lesmt Ms aort tiiravv ai^ fi.'ved till IfrOO* Hii 
vofhs iimte the mehmg eohsw el Goraggio (whom 
h« hid nATorseen) mth » heriaeBg maA imydaiifcy in 
Ihe drswmg idiieh beloB^ ta the fifteendi ceiiftiijj.*''^ 

Tins Bupplies i& iUnstrstion of tdbat I hive afanadjF 
Slid: Cozeggie died is IbM; no pictue of Monies 
ai^MBretobe knovn el aa enrher drt& than I54(^; jet 
witheat m doehfe^ on liie mere iiEtenial endence oi their 
nnpectbe nodb, we dndd ^aee Morales at least &l^ 
^MBsr hefarv Cdreggkk Indeed, thiB het maalar hinaet^ 
lieved m hk idation to tibn ItaJdan schools around ham, 
SBother instaaeo of the same kind : nothing is 
staakamg thu the Biamier in y/Msih he sppeajs to 

Moaff to epeiiod fur later than that in whidi he veattjr 
Kved. Mj olgeet, however, is not new to dw^ on 
Manlee as a painter, sinee I must veCnm to him in his 

5, 9. 111. 
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proper place, bat simplj to point out to the reader tihat» 
in attempting to follow the order of time, it most not be 
expected that every individnal master will fall into what 
may appear to be his proper place. 

I have already spoken of individuals whose names 
show that foreign art had found its way into Spain at an 
early period; but the time was to come when the feeling 
of the* nation in paintii^, in poetry, and in architecture, 
was destined to be revolutionized by the influence of Italy. 
The moment was a fortunate one in some respects, since 
the power and wealth of the Spanish monarchy in the 
reign of Charles V . furnished the means for gratifying to 
the utmost the new-bom taste. His wars became sub- 
servient to the same end. Boscan, Garcilaso de Vega, 
and Diego de Mendoza familiarized their countrymen 
with that Italian versification and feeling, which, though 
not unknown before* had never prevailed over the native 
school of the Peninsula until their time. It is a singular 
spectacle to see men, who were by profession soldiers, 
*— and that not in times when war was a gentle game,—' 
themselves the agents in changing the taste of a whole 
people by introducing into their own literature a softer 
element from a conquered country. Garcilaso was 
killed young in an assault on a fort. Mendoza would 
appear to have united in himself qualities and functions 
apparently the most incompatible. One and the same 
man was the ambassador of the proudest monarch in the 
world at the Council of Trent; and wrote the original 
model of all the numerous romances of thieves and 
blackguards — Lazarillo de Tormes. He ruled Italy 
with the stem severity of a Casdlian soldier, whilst he 
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imitated in his natiye language the most plaintive love 
sonnets, and collected ancient Greek MSS. even from 
Mount Athos. 

In the arts of design a similar reyolution was effected, 
and a school appears, corresponding in its relative posi*- 
tion to that of Franz Floris and Otho Yenius in the 
Low Countries. Nor does the parallel cease here : in 
Spain, as in Brabant at a later time, after a certain 
number of years, the native element burst through th6 
classic mannerism which had certainly served to refine 
Bnd elevate the taste of the coimtiy. In Flanders 
ihe eclectic principles of the semi-Italian masters faded 
before the genius of Hubens: in Spain, in the next 
century, the under-current of native character burst forth 
in the pictures of Zurbaran, Murillo, and Velazquez. 
They profited indeed by the works of foreign masters, but 
their true Spanish feeling, whether for Andalusian de- 
votion or Oastilian dignity, completely overpowered the 
feeble exotic element to be traced in the works of those 
painters who formed the link between Spain and Italy. 

It will be well to begin by noticing one or two 
Spaniards who are known to have painted in Italy, in 
the first half of the sixteenth century. Vasari tells us 
that many came from France, Spain, and Germany, to 
study in the school of Perugino*; and among these he 
mentions particularly Giovanni Spagntu>lo, *' who," lie 
says, " coloured better than any other of those whom 
Pietro left at his death. This Giovanni would have 
stopped in Perugia after Pietro's death, if the envy of 
'the painters of that city, who were bitter enemies of 

• Yita di P. Fenigino, pp. 422, 423, 427, n. tSB. 
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famigafH^ luiid iitt Mraooilidd lun in saob. flort Ihifc In 
«M oWiyid to letim to SpoLoto. Ham, on aoosoat «( 
his virtae and excellence, a ladj of good blaod was giffM 
hkmmnmaw^; 1m wsmailn a dliaen, codesBcnted 
^iotoras in this and othflr tilaeB of Umhoa. At Ag>»fiff 
Jw pff ff H ? t^ the picture of the chapel of Si. Oflrthfrinfy at 
weH as that in the lower ohnooh of 8t Fcumui, &r Iho 
Oardinal £Sgidiua, who was a 8pftniai4, and ako owe in 
St Damian. In B. Matia dogU Amgili, in the Httla 
chi^l in whioh St Fiancis died, he painted seme half 
figores of die size of natuie, that is to aaf, sovenlof the 
ocMnwamoBS of St JVancis and other «y""*^ . fail of li<K 
and ha placed in the midst a Bt Fsaitds in roiief." 

The editan of die raosnt edition of Yasad inlMan as* 
however, ibaA there is proof of Giovanni having manied 
at Spcdetot, ewd beoonte ft citisan tharo eight jeacB bofiiBe 
tibe doBAih of Pietn> Pa»|^o. These litde inafioiunoieB 
nre not unconunon in Yasaii The Oavaliene Fontana 
ioonbed to Oiovanni the Ancajani paotove af the Adaoh 
tion of the Kings, whidi tmditian had more oomctlj 
sMihated to Baphael*. 

But Giovanni, although he appeare in Gean Benmh 
dez'fl Dictionary under the nanto of Joan de £^paiB, 
jeaJij belongs to the Itahan sdiooU and I imiat Te&r 
the reader to the £rst vokuno of Kiigiler's fliandrbof^il-, 
where he -will find him piaoed next to Baphad amang 
the BcholarB of Peragi&a 

* T3uM pt^me, Ttihuk is cxecirtiari on dotli in disleo^er, is now at 
Berlin ; see Longhena, Yita di Eaffiiiello^ pp. 23, 2i, n. ; and Fattavanty 
BapliaeL It was well engiayed ^)J Bichens in 1S36« 

t See Kagkr, ItaL Schoda, |l 162. 
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It has been eonjoiiliicBd tfait tbo tiv» nasteis, i^Vw- 
citoo ^#i^Zi «&d PoUo ii? dtnegioj — isho executed Ibe 
diiwreof d» nseoUo s9Mfor in tiw GKdiodM of Va]^^ 
imre pupik of Leomido da Vinoi, oBthe^ovnl ai 4te 
i«Bemblinee of tiieir 8t^ to Ids. Mr. Fold says A^ 
we pAt&feed in a Fk/peniauB mumer, tet adds thit Viila- 
jteevatfaijiks th^n tobe 4iiei««3ks of Eelspe Panicle S^. 
Jjeuoadm, a Boffguxidiaix aitxst fie adds, ikait thqr 
iroie ordered imd {laid Idr in 1471, b^^Eodrigo Boi^«. 
Oean Bermudee, on tbe other bnod, assigviB dMOn toito 
Tietr 1:506, nfipupeniiy on tdie ««thorhf 4^ Pmiz. A. 
eratain Ptf cfro Fnmdo«i« has been spoken of as Ji Spaaisli 
artist of nifesit, about the ^ear 1581, y^/biMe works ivere 
to be f wind in some ohardbes of Naples ; bat I kiayw 
nothing of himf. 

AUmm Berru^mgU was the piancipal ageot in di&^g 
the Ilaiian tsste tJarauigiioirt Spain. B« vma the bob of 
Fedso Bernj^aete, of mbam I hav^e already speken, aaal 
ivas bom at Baiedes Ad l^va, near Tailadolid, about 
14B6. He be^an life as "^ Emsnbcmo del crimm" to the 
CSianoelleria of Yallaobolid, tbatis, as an attorney on ^iie 
crown side. ''Prom the desk of cbicaneiy he passed 
into tbe noble studio of Midbael Ajagelo," for in 1^03 
im &Bd hiaa at Florence, wh«ie he is ittmed amongthe 
students of the cartoon of the war of Pisa J. In'flie 

* Ford's Hand-book^ p. 439. 

f Oean Bennndez^ Bicdon. ii. p. 13& 

t i?oid% Hand-twok, p. 699. Tlie date ii fivcai by Cabb Bennu- 
d(ez on "tibe aalAonty of Vanri. It is tme tint ¥ami ipealn «f 
fi«ni^gii0le «i «Be mf tke capyirti «f tbe eartom of the wwt of !%% 
bifctUi caiieum vm oertmljiiot finidMd eren ki 150A; ooHfan 
lamiyi ISS; hntghaoL, Yito do fiaffitelk, p. 29, si. SomepM- 
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life of Filippo Lippi, Vasari speaks of a picture of that 
master, *' which after his death was very well carried 
forward/* (tirata oisai bene inanzi,) by Alonso Bemlv 
gaete« but was finished by other painters after the 
departure of the latter for Spain*. In Rome we find 
him mentioned among the artists whom JBramante com* 
missioned to model the Laocoon in wax, of the Ml size, 
with a view to haying it cast in bronze. From among 
these models Eaphael selected that of Sansovino, which 
was accordingly executed in metal for the Cardinal Gri- 
mani, and by him taken to Venice, whence it passed to 
France in the year 1534 f. Lanzi says truly enough 
that Berrugaete is not named by Vasari as one of the 
regular scholars of Michael Angelo, but simply as a 
student from his cartoon |. 

Like Michael Angelo', Bemiguete was architect, 
sculptor, and painter ; in all those arts he held a position 
.analogous to that which Gorcilaso de Vega occupied in 
poetry. His architecture was the Spanish style of the 
*' renaissance'' which they call " plateresqtMj'' from the 
character of the ornament prevailing in it§. On his 

sage of Vasari^ however^ to ^irliich Oean Bermndez refers, may baye 
escaped me ; those to which I allude are in the life of Baccio Bandi* 
nelli, p. 780; and in the life of M. Angelo, p. 988; compace 
Pacheco, p. 835. 

• Vasari, p. 406. 

f Ibid. Vita de Sansovino, p. 1070. 

t Storia della Pittma, i. p. 143. 

§ See Ford*s Hand-book, p. 123 ; and Qy. Beview, No. GLIII. 
This name is a rery good one : the deooratiTe parts are put to- 
gether on the principle of arabesque — small and generally in low 
relief; the details are classic in themselves, but their applioation 
.to the whol^ partakes of the Gothic principle. No better type of the 
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return to Spain, Berroguete was employed by Charles 
V. at Madrid, and on his new palace in the Alhambra of 
Granada^ The retabh of the Oolegio del Arzobispo, at 
Salamanca, and the portal of the nunnery of S. Espirita 
in the same city, are designed by Bem^ete. A large 
portion of the work of the stalls in the choir of the 
cathedral of Toledo, and some of the stataes on the 
gates of that city, are also by him *. It is more difficult 
to point to Berruguete's pictures : I do not find the one 
at Palencia, which is referred to by Oean Bermudez, 
in Mr. Ford's Hand-book, and we may, therefore, safely 
conclude that it is no longer to be seen there. His name 
does not appear in the Catalogue of the Madrid Gallery, 
nor in that of the Spanish Museum in the Louvre. 
Berruguete was one of the chamberlains of Charles V. f , 
and died in 1561. Much more than he really executed 
has been attributed to him, as is the case with every 
master whose name marks an epoch in the history of 
art. 

That the study of art was not held derogatory to the 
nobility of Spain, is shown by the example of Don Felipe 
de Chuevara, author of the " Comentarios • ^obre la 
pintura,'^ which were published by Ponz in 1788. Don 

style can be cited than the Casa del Ayuntamiento at Seyille^ wbich 
was built 1545-64. (Hand-book, p. 261.) Silyersmith's work, in our 
days, would be fiir better if the '' plateresque " principle, which is 
admirably adapted to produce an effect of richness in metal, without 
distorting the form, were more generally applied. 

• See Ford's Hand-book, pp. 579, 581, 834, 842 ; other works of 
architecture and sculpture by Berruguete will be found enumerated in 
Oean Bermudez's Dictionary. 

f See Pacheco, p. 93. 

VQL. lU. J> 
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Felipe ^ras the gnudson of Don Ladron de Gaeran, 
Lord of Escaknte and Treceno*. His hAyn^ Don 
Diego» had been page of Charles, Duke of Lorraine, and 
afterwards ambassador in France on behalf of Charles V. 
Don Felipe aooompanied the Emperor to Bologna on the 
eocasion of Ins coronation there in 15dO,as wellas inhis 
expedition against Tunis in 1585. On the former occa- 
sion he made the acquaintance of Titian. He died in 
1563. 

The ooortesy of Ghaiies Y. towards Titian, if we 
belieYe the popular story of his picking up that artist's 
brush and rebuking the contempt shown fi>r a painter by 
some of his suite, must have had oonaideiable effect in 
raising the social rank of artists in Spain, and nuty hare 
softened any scruples on the part of such men as D. 
Felipe de Guevara. Titian's own journey to Spain is an 
important event in the history of art in that countiy, 
more especially when we consider the decided influence 
of the Venetian school which is visible in many of the 
works of later Spanish masters. 

Palomino, on the authority of Bidolfi, says that Titian 
came to Spain in 1548, and remained there till 1553. 
Cean Bermudez, on the other hand, maintains that 
Titian visited Spain shortly after the execution of his 
second portrait of Charles Y., which was painted at Bo- 
logna in 1532, when Charles was returning from Hun- 
gary. Had he really made the journey in 1548, he 
would then have been no less than seventy-one ; an age 

• Qb the name " Ladron*' lee Ford's Hand-book, p. 981. The 
** casa solar*' of the Ladrones de Gueyara is in the town of Qnenuray 
between Yittoria and Pampelima. 
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at which it scaroely seems prohable that he uroold have 
vadertakensuGhajoomef. Again, Titian is said to hvfv 
^painted the portrait of the Empress, who died in 1538. 

Against this view there is the date of a patent of no^ 
Ixilily given to Titian wMLst in Spain, and said bj 
EidoM to be dated in 1558. Cean Benxmdez sappoees 
i^Mt this must be a clerical error of the copyist for 
1535, since Charles himself was not in Spaxn. in 155S 
— the year daring seven months of which he was so 
«losely shut up in Brussels, that many believed him to 
be dead *. The Venetian artist, like Berruguete, was 
one of the Emperor's chamberlains. It is impossible te 
B^ which of Titian's pictures, out of the enormous num- 
ber now at Madrid and the Esounal, were executed in 
Spain ; many were purchased by Philip III., and some, 
we know, came from the ooUection of Ohiirles I. 

Fsdro Maehuca was another Spaniard, contemporary 
with Berruguete, who studied in Italy. He was super- 
intendent of the works in the Alhambra, and lived at 
Granada, where some of his productions as a sculptor 
still remain. Like M. Angelo, he added a knowledge 
of engineering to the professions of architect, sculptor, 
and painter ; and the citadel of Pampeluna was 
strengthened by him. He is one of '* the Ea^es," or 
great painters mentioned in the Curious extracts from 
the MS. of Francisco de Holanda which have been 
published by Count Eaczynski f. 

* Oean BarmndeK, t. 30 ; Pakmino, iL p. 877 ; Pacbeoo, p. 69. 
f acheeo tdls «s tbot Oharle^ V. paid Titian at tlie rate of 2000 
dneats for middling-sised piGtnres^ and 1000 ducato for eveiy portiatt 
(Pacheeo, p. 66.) 

f Compare on Machuea, Cean Bermndes, Diecion. in. p. 3^; 

D % 
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The Spaniard, boweyer, who, next to Berrogaete, did 
most to diffuse the Italian taste in the fine arts among 
his conntiymen, was Ooipar Beeerra, He, too, was 
painter, architect, and sculptor, but exercised most in- 
fluence in the last capacity. He was bom in 1520 at 
Baeza, a place which claims the &r greater honour of 
having given birth to the 11,000 virgins — ^an honour, 
however, as Mr. Ford observes, filched from England*. 
It is evident that Becerra could not, as has been asserted, 
have been a pupil of Raphael, who died the year of his 
birth ; but he might have studied under M. Angelo, and 
he assisted Yasari in some of his works in the Vatican f. 
He was married at Home in 1556 to a Spanish lady, 
and returned to Spain shortly afterwards. In 1563 
Philip II. made him his court-painter, and he was em- 
ployed in executing the frescos in the Palace of Madrid 
«nd in that of the Pardo. His works in the former 
perished in a fire in 1735. I do not know of any easel 
pictures by Becerra ; such may exist, but there are none 
in the Catalogue of the Madrid Gallery. Mr. Fordt 

Baczyiuki, Les Arts en Fortngal^ p. 55 ; Ford's Hand-book, pp. 274^ 
371, 876, 1004. Francisco de Holanda, in the same passage, men* 
tions among these great painters a certain John (Juav) of Barcelona 
as remarkable for colour. I do not know who this master was. 

• Ford's Hand-book^ p. 608. 

f See Land, Storia della Pittora, i. p. 148. 

X This retablo at Astorga is, I am told, one of the finest things in 
Spain. It is entirely carved in wood. The coloured sculpture of 
the Peninsula forms a peculiar feature in the history of art in those 
eountries. I may refer the reader to the For. Qy. Beview, No. 
XZVI., p. 264, and to Mr. Ford's Hand-book, pp. 109, 110. Not 
that coloured sculpture or carving, the size of life, was unknown else* 
where; and a yeiy curious example of it may be seen in the south 
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describes the retabto in the cathedral of Astorga as 
*' perhaps his master-piece ; it is one of the most re- 
markable of its kind in fhe Peninsula, but unfortunately 
it has been much repainted. It is divided into three 
parts; the frame-work of the under-story is supported 
by Bermguete pillars; the second tier has fluted 
columns and enriched bases ; the third, pOasters in 
black and gold. The carvings represent subjects from 

aide of the cathedral of Yoltena. It appeared to me the oldett spe- 
dmen of this kind, coiuistiiig of seyeral figures, which had come 
imder my notice. The subject is the Taking Down firom the Cross ; 
on each side are St. John and the Virgin ; one figure holds the mid- 
dle of the body of the Sayiour, whilst another is unfiistening the feet, 
or taking them up. The figures are tall and meagre, like the type of 
Christ in the Ghreek crucifix. The expression of the figure of Christ 
is good ; the body too flat, but well executed. It is difficult perhaps 
to suppose these figures to be anterior to the school of Pisa; they 
may belong to the middle or end of the thirteenth century, and aie 
the work of some artist of considerable mechanical skill who imitated 
the paintings of that day. In Italy the study of the antique, and the 
subordination of religious enthusiasm to other principles, at the end of 
the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century, probably arrested 
the fiirther progress of this branch of sculpture. In Spain, on the 
otker hand, there was nothing to weaken that craving for life-like 
idols — ^not genuine works of art — which the unrefined taste and de- 
fective imagination of the vulgar so eagerly long for. A powerful 
priesthood, firee from the heathen taint of the Papal court, availed 
themselves of these means^ and great masters, men of real genius, 
applied themselves to meet the demand thus created. No one who 
has seen the Christ of Montafies, for instance, in the Cartuxa at 
'Seville, can doubt the power of such works, though their effect is 
often painful, and alien from the proper principles of the fine arts; In 
the Andalusian school, Cano and Montafies were, the greatest masters 
in painted sculpture ; Juni and Hernandez among the Gastilians. For 
further details I must refer the reader, in this as in other matters, to 
Mr. Ford's Hand-book ; see for Astorga, p. 592. 
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the life of the Sivioiir and Virgm; observe mfedtUy 
Ihe Plata, the Aaoensioii and Goronatkm of the 8miiii9 
MM, and the Five reeombent^emalea md Miekad — 
Anfelmque, 'Charily.* Theae nnditMs gsve ofianoe, 
and were about to be oorered, idben the Con$^ of 
Madrid interposed. Theae grand eamngs are yety 
Florantine and museukr." The crucifix in the rtiabh 
of Medina del Gampo is also supposed to be by Beoena. 
Although these works are in sculpture, not painting, I 
refer to them as showing the school to which the master 
belonged. Becerra died at Madrid in 1570. 

The account given by Palomino of Hemtm or 
F0mando Yumz is utterly inconsistent with itself aad 
with other well-ascertained facts : that author states the 
painter to have been a pupil of BaphaeVs, who died in 
1520, and to have died himself^ at the age of a little 
more than fifty, about the year 1600*. The fiKt is, 
however, that YaAez might have been a pupil of the 
great Italian master, since he worked in Spain in 1581, 
as is shown by the will of Don Gomez CaniUo de 
AlbomoE. Mr. Ford describes the style of Yanez as 
more Florentine than Boman f. I cannot refer to any 
work of this master, except those executed for the chapel 
of the Albomoces at Cuenca, and to one which bears his 
•name in the Spanish gaQery of the Louvre. 

Before we proceed to the remaioing masters of what 
may be called the middle period of Spanish paintii^— « 
tiie period when the arts of the Peninsula were under 

« 

* Gempm Pabmino, iii. {». 389 ; Gean Bermndn, PiooiBB, ft 
p. lis. 

f Hand-book, p. 847« 
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liie immediate action of Italian models — me on^^t to 
Tetom to a master whose name lias been already men- 
tioned — Luig de Morales, It has been said that the 
ivorks of Morales, in their feeling and execntion, bear 
the stamp of an age earlier than that to which chrmolo- 
gicaUy they belong. No painter's name has been more 
ignorantly and wantonly misapplied than that of the 
«* dmne Morales." Erery head of our Savioor which 
eame firom Spain, and could not be called a Murillo, has 
been attributed without scruple to this artist *. 

It has been supposed that this painter's name was 
€ri8t6bal Perez <te Morales, but Cean Bermndez has 
•made it clear that he was properly called Luis, and that 
Cri8t6bal was in all probability his son. Morales wn^ 
bom at Badi^z, early in the sixteenth century; lor 
Phali^ II., (m his return from Portugal in 1581, saw the 
artist and said to him, *' You are very old, Morales V 
to whidi he replied, ** Yes, Sire, and very poor." Philip 
then conferred on him a pension of three himdred 
dacats, and he died in his natiye city in 158Cr. Cean 
Bermudez denies that he could have been a pupil of 
Pedro Campana, who did not come to Spain till a short 
time before 1548, whereas there are pictures by Morales 
which bear the date of 1546. There is certainly nothing 
in the styles of the two masters which would lead us to 
^conclude that the one had been instructed by the other. 

* It shovld be itaAed, howeyer, tliat there ^ras another axtiat of od 
great note, FrancUco Morales, a lay brother of the Oarthusian monas' 
tery of Fanhur. He was bom in the Axorei in 1660, and lUed in 
1720. 
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Pacheoo speaks of Monies as deficient in diawing: 
whilst in describing a highly finished picture of a head 
of Christ, he observes that the beard of the Saviour was 
so elaborately painted as to exceed in fineness, not merely 
the work of Morales, but even that of Albert Durer*. 
The author of the Hand-book says, ** He painted 
chiefly Saviours crowned with thorns, and Madomuu 
dolorotas ; he finished hi^y, and was the Pannigianino 
of Spain, being defective in his lengthy drawing and often 
dark colouring. He painted many huge pictures, which, 
from lying out of the way, are scarcely known.*'! .All that 
can be said is, if Morales obtained the surname of 
"divine" from the nature of the subjects which *he 
painted, few Spanish masters of his day painted any 
other subjects, and he can hardly be called peculiar in 
his choice of them. Pacheco finds feiult with the liberty 
he sometimes took, of painting his Ecce Homos without 
the reed in the Saviour's hand, and even without the 
crown of thorns j. 

With regard to the pictures of Morales to be seen in 
public galleries, the Madrid collection contains six 
attributed to him (viz., numbers 45, 49, 110, 120, 157, 
and 537). The third of these is a picture of the Cir- 
cumcision, in which there is a tinge of Florentine 
manner ; the females on the left hand are very beautiful. 
2^0. 120 is a head of Christ of considerable merit. No. 
157, a Virgin and Child, has again something of Floren- 
tine colour. The new Spamsh collection at the Louvre 

* Facheco, pp. 820, 821. f Fold's Hand-book, p. 524. 

t Pacheco, p. 538. 
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contains three pictures which bear the name of Morales, 
and which are thus commented upon by the writer of 
the articles on this collection in the Kunstblatt *. 

"Fervent &ith and Religious enthusiasm made 
Morales a great painter; his countenances of Christ 
breathe nothing but the most sublime expression of Self 
sacrifice and resigned love. The features are thin, but 
they are delicate and noble, and always bear the stamp 
of that divine humility with which our Eedeemer bore 
the insults of the soldiers and the shame of the cross. 
This character of resignation is visible even after death, 
find a wonderful expression is concentrated in the cold 
head (No. 141) which the Virgin gazes on in her lap, 
whilst she checks the cry of grief because she holds in 
her arms the Saviour of the world. The colouring of 
Morales is warm and brilliant. His Christs (No. 139 
and 140) remind us of a Descent from the Gross by 
Quintin Metsys, in the Museum at Antwerp (see § 36, 
8); but his conception is fiEu* more sublime, and his exe- 
cution much more earnest in feeling than that of the 
Flemish niaster. Morales might be called the Spanish 
Perugino, since with him it was that pure Christian 
feeling ceased in the school of Castile. He died at 
Bad^oz in 1586.'* 

Waagenf speaks of the Christ carrying his Cross in the 
old gallery of the Louvre, but professes himself incompe- 
tent to determine its genuineness. My recollection of 
this picture is, that it bears a very faint resemblance 
to any genuine Morales ; the writer in the Kunstblatt 
calls it *' more than problematical.** 

* Kmutblatt for Hay, 18S8, s. 155. f Paru, s. 634. 

D 3 
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In Bp«n theie is a Christ hj MmleB m tha S a ariiij f 
«f tbe Cbmeh of Osuila; and m tlift oouTeiit of tka 
order at AkioUura* o^er the ho^ altar, there aieiigand 
fktores of this master, the *' best of yMieh an a fine 
St Michael, a St John, a Penteeost, an Apostle rasd^ 
ing, and a Besurreetioii— doabtfoL'* * The pietuea hj 
Morales, in his natiTe cily of Badiyos, weie formertf the 
finest in Spain, hot the Frendi took a^iay the firar hmt 
firoiii the oathedral, and those which remain have been 
pqpeinted. Mr. Ford partiealariy directs the tfa;veU6r to 
obserre a Crooifixion with a Parmigianino-like old man f . 
In the parish ohnxch of Arroyo del Paeroo, a wretched 
village between Meiida and Placentia, are sixteen 
of the finest pictures ever painted by this master. The 
anthor of the Hand-book says—'' Twelre are very large; 
and althou^ chilled, dirty, and neglected, they are at 
least pore. The altar divides them into two portions^ 
ipvfaich agvin are subdivided into two tiers, each tisr con- 
taining four pLctures, three large and one small. The 
subjects are, *Ohrist in the Garden;* * Bearing the 
Cross;' ^ The AnnuQciatiQn ;* 'Nativity;* ' Christ in 
limbo* (very fine); *St John preac^ung;* a * St John' 
(thiee^uarter leogth), and a ' Saviour bound,* its com- 
panion (both very fine); the * Desctot' (fine); tiie 
'Borial;* the 'Christ and Jos^h of Aiimathea* are 
grand; ' Adoration of Eii^ ;* 'Circumcision;* 'Ascen^ 
sion of Christ;* the 'Pentecost;* 'Saviour with the 
reed ;* and ' St Jerome.* It is miraculous how these pic- 
tares escaped the French, who long occupied the hamlet '* | 

* Ford's Hand-book, pp. 326, 546. f Hand-book, p. 524. 

::: Ibid. p. 546. 
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At Evofft, in Portugal, there ^was a ceUkmkJbi pieturft 
by MmraleSy of Christ on the Cross, in the chapel of the 
monastery of St. ClitiieniDe of Sienna. The eomposl- 
tion was supposed to be taken from a smaller picture of 
Michael Angelc^s. On the right of tiie aroes were the 
Virgin, the Magdalen, and St. Catherine : on the kit 
St John, St. Dominic, and St Francis. In the upper 
part of the picture on a label were the words*—" Patmr 
ignosce"* In the Hotel Saldanha-Castro at Lisbon 
there is a St Dominic by Morales, respecting which 
Count Baczynski entertains no doubt 

With regard to workB of Morales in priyate colleo- 
lions elsewhere, especial notice should be taken i^ that 
HI the possession of the Duke of Dalmatia ; but I do not 
know whence it came. The subject is one constantly 
selected by this artist — ^the body of Christ taken down 
from the Cross, or what is called in Italy a ** Pietit." 
The figures are half lengths : it is exquisitely finished, 
and evidently with a most careful study of nature. The 
features are too thin, and the chins pointed ; the marks 
of physical suffering are not softaied in the least de- 
gree, but are rather exaggerated. Thus the thorns 
piercing Christ's head are painfully minute and true ; 
one comes out again from beneath the skin, and two 
others show externally the blue mark occasioned by 
their having been pressed by main force into the flesh. 
In the Aguado collection, which was sold at Paris a 

* I do not nndentand from Coimt Baczynakl's acoonnt wlietlMr 
this picture u still to be seen. See on the subject of Moiales, Le« 
Arts en Portugal, pp. 89, 275, 277, 327, 618. 
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short time ago» there were two pictures atthbated to 
Morales. Passavant considers the Christ bearing the 
Gross, in the collection of Sir Thomas. Baring, and the 
S**. Veronica in the Groevenor Gallery, as works of a 
later master; at least if the picture of Marshal Soult be a 
genuine production of the painter *. I shall have occa- 
sion hereafter to speak of the altar-piece in Magdalen 
College Chapel, which has been attributed to Morales 
withoat a shadow of reason. 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a distinct 
school of art seems to have arisen at Saragossa, the 
existence of which is hardly known f. 

When the cathedral of Saiagossa had been raised to 
the rank of a metropolitan church by John XX., devo- 
tion increased in the diocese, and the fine arts began to 
flouriBh. This was especially the case with painting, 
which profited by the confiscated property of the 
Templars. At that time Ramon Torrente^ who died in 
1323, and his pupQ GfuiUen Tort^ flourished at Saragossa 
and enjoyed considerable credit. They executed figures 
in the Gothic style for the metropolitan church and for 
others of the diocese, and were the first artists in this city 
respecting whom we possess any certain information 

* See Passavant, Ennstreise, ss. M, 130, 162 ; compare Waagen, 
England, ii. s. 251. 

f These notices of the earlier masters of Aragon are translated 
firom some extracts firom a MS. of Oean Bermudez, published by 
Minafio, Diccionario G^eografioo-Bstadistioo de Espafia y Portugal, 
Madrid, 1828 ; see vol. z. p. 80. My attention was first called 
to this acoonnt of the Aragonese school by Mr. Ford. The same 
materials will be referred to hereafter. 
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supported hj documents. There is no aooount of any 
other Aragonese painter, until we come to the year 
1457, in which Bonant de Ortiga lived; he was painter 
to the Deputies of Aragon, and ex€k;uted ihe altar-piece 
of St. Simon and St Jude for the church of St. Francis 
in Saragossa, on the orders of Don Eamiro de Funes, 
Lord of Quintos. 

Pedro de Aponte succeeded him ; he was a native of 
Saragossa, and pamter to Juan IT. of Aragon, for whom 
he executed the panels of the retahlo of San Lorenzo 
which stood in the cathedral. On the death of this 
king, his son, Ferdinand V., took Aponte with him to 
Castile in 1479, and made him pintor de cdmara 
to the Catholic kings. He afterwards painted the 
portraits of these sovereigns, who conferred on him 
various honours and rewards. He had previously 
studied in Italy with Luca Signorelli and Ghirlandaio, 
and had brought their maxims and precepts of art to 
Spain: it is on this account as well as because he 
was distinguished by the CathoHc kings that he must be 
considered as the true founder of the Aragonese school. 

Thomas PeUgret also spent some time in Italy, and 
studied in Home imder Polidoro da Caravaggio. On his 
return to Spain, in the reign of Charles Y., he esta- 
blished himself at Saragossa. There he executed fres- 
cos in chiaro-scuro for the churches and on the fisi^ades 
of the houses, and it was he who inspired the Aragonese 
with that good taste and excellence in this kind of art, 
and in ornament generally, which they have never lost. 
A certain Cuevoa, bom at Huesca, was a pupil of Pele- 
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Igiet He ttdoned Urn mmstj of ike eidliednl of Ui 
nativd town with woikB in blaek nd wUte, and pomtad 
tliB **wumimmito"* for the Holy neek. Oueroe end 
hie maeler both died at Sengosaa ; the fomer yoong; 
the letter at the age of ei^btty-fsnr. 



CHAPTER IV. 

* 

HA8TEBS OF THE MIDDLE FEBIOD OF SPANISH AST — 
INFLTJSNOE OF FOREIQN ABTISTB ON THE SCHOOI^ OF 
1HI8 TIME. 

Bbfobe I tarn to the native Spanish masters who would 
next demand our attention, it may be desirable to speak 
of certain foreign artists who resided and worked in 
Spain, or whose pictures exercised an extensiye influr 
ence there, in the sixteenth centorj. 

Michael Coxis came to Spain, having been chaiged 
with the execution of the copy of Van Eyck*s great 
picture, which formerly hung in the chapel of the palace 
at Madrid t. i^When in that capital, he was employed by 
Philip II. to execute several other pictures in the 
"Rflftnrial One of them, a St Cecilia, is now in the 
Boyol Gallery at Madrid (No. 499), which also contains 

* See Blanco Wliite, Boblado'g letters, p. 285. The ''monn- 
— rto" i» a tempoa«ry itractnre erected in eveiydiPidi, with nctecr 
lets splendoiir, in which the hoat is deposited with great sokami^ en 
the Thursday in Passion week. 

f See Engler, Hand-book, Gemian and Flemish Schools, p. 68, 
n. 208 ; compare Caidncho, p. 151 ; Ceaa Berrnndes, i. p. 869. 
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•a Aiwnwptioii» origiiuJlj paixited by Coxis for At 
dnieek rf 81 Gndole at BruaaelB, but purchased by 
FfuMp (No. 1608). 

Bdonnao^' speaki of a cortaia iinAinw l^lSffrm, H 
Sinamig by both, as faaving lived at Seville at IliesaBM 
ime aa OasipaSa, and having died there in ift5<K 
Oeaa Bermudez fraud that the pietures wlneh Ixae the 
name of Fltxres ware proved by the ardbivea o£ the 
Meieed Gabsada, in wbieh th^ were, to hove been 
painted by FraneU FnU^ a ilening, and there was no 
doobt that the Burial of Ohzist» in Sta. Haria de 
Cbiuaa, vrhich alao bore Ihe name of Flores, was 
the work of the same master. Palomino, therefixre, 
aeems to have made some coofoaiooi between Francis 
Fratet and Francia Floris ; nor is it easy to eiear the 
matter up. 

The real name of Floris was De Vriendt, and eon- 
aidering the disfiguring, process vdiidi foreign names 
undeigo in Spain, it would not be Toiy surprising to 
find this transformed into frutet; but Francis Fiona 
the elder is not known to have been in Spain, nor did 
he die until 1570. His son, Francis Floris the younger, 
is still more out of the question ; and the name of Antrmy 
does not occur in the family for four generations f . 

The principal pictures of Francis Fmtet are now, I 
belieye, in the Museum at Seville. 

Pedro Campana, or El Mae$e Pedro, as he is oifcen 

* Palomino, iii. p. 357 ; compare Cean Bennmdez, ii. p. 141. 

t See FioziUo, Qesch. der Zeicluu Kunste Sn DeatKhknd, ii. i. 450. 
Fiorillo, however, at page 438 of the same Tolume, mentioDt Aatonio 
Flores without being aware of the douht raised hj Cean Bennudei. 
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etHleAf was bom at Brossels in 1508. He went to 
Borne in 1580, and on his waj painted a triumphal 
azch at Bologna, for the coronation of Charles V. 
Aoooiding to Pacheco, he studied in Italy twenty years, 
but he could not have been a pupil of Baphael, as that 
author and Palomino assert; since, when Baphael died, 
Campaiia was seven years old ; nor can we reconcile the 
length of his stay in Italy with the inscription under 
the Descent from the Cross at Seville, which bears the 
-date of 1548 : assuming, as is most probable, that the 
picture was painted at Seville *. He lived long and 
was much honoured at Seville, but in his old age he 
returned to Brussels, where he died in 1580t- 

Campaiia*s best known picture is the Descent from 
the Cross, formerly in the parish church of S^. Cruz, 
now in the sacristy of the cathedral at Seville. Mr. Ford 
says it is hard and stiff; on me, I confess, it made a 
more favourable impression. Murillo used to stand for 
hours before it, and once replied to some one asking 
what he was doing — " I am waiting till these holy men 
have taken our Lord down.*' By his own desire he was 
originally buried in front of this picture Jc Pacheco 
pays it a very high compliment when he says that 
he has been afraid to remain alone with the picture in 
the gloomy chapel in which it hung §. 

Besides the Descent from the Cross, Campaiia, in 
1553, painted the Purification of the Virgin, and other 

* Compare Cean Bermudez, Biccion. i. p. 201 ; Palomino, iii. p. 
869 ; Pacheco, p* 241. 
•f* This is the date given by Cean Bermudez ; Palomino says 1570. 
t Ford's Hand-book, p. 255. 
$ Pacheco^ p. 57» 
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pictures, including the portraits of the donor's family 
for the chapel **del Marisiud" in the cathedral of 
Seville'!'. He also executed works for various parish 
diujtches in that city and the ueighhourhood. Pacheco 
speaks of his excellence as a portrait-painter f* His 
son, Juan BauUsta Campana^ remained in Seville as a 
painter after his father's removal. He was employed 
by the Chapter on the ''Monumento" in 1504. 

Of Antonio More an account has been given in 
Eugler's Hand-book t* He was bom in 1512, at 
Utrecht, and came to Spain in 1552. Philip II. showed 
liim great favour; so much indeed as to excite the 
jealousy of other parties about the court. More had a 
narrow escape of being thrown into the prisons of the 
Inquisition on suspicion of heresy, and was probably too 
glad to get back to Brussels §. For his portrait of Mary 
of England he received 100/. sterling and a gold 
ring, besides his salaiy of 100Z||. He died at Antwerp 
•in. 1588 IF. 

Many of More's pictures were burnt in the great fire 
at the Pardo in 1608. The present Madrid Gallery 



* Cean Bennudez, Catedial de SeTilla, p. 94. 

f Pacheco, p. 434. 

It Kugler, Gennan and Flemiah Schooli, p. 207 and note ; com- 
pare Walpole, I. p. 235. 
. § Palomino, lii p. 861. 

II Ibid. ; one pound sterling wai reckoned by Palomino as equal 
to five "pesos de moneda Castillana.*' 

H This is the date given by Oean Bermndes, and by Pioiillo, 
Gesch. d. 2. k. in Deutschland, u. p. 489. Palomino states his death 
to hare occoned in 1568 ; and Faseli*s Pilkington makes him to have 
been bom in 1519 and to haye died in 1575. 
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ef Mnjr of T^wgift^^i and of the Emperor Mazimilka 
and Ua wife. PortndtB hj More of John III. of Porto- 
gal and hia qoeen are shown in the church ot St. Book 
St liabon*. Of Maiy ai England there ia a portrait 
hj Om maater at Hanq»tmi Coort, ae well as at Gaatle 
Howard. Waagen seema to doobt the gennineneaB of 
the celebrated portraiti of the Queen and Philip in the 
poeaeasien td the Dnke of Bedford at Wohium. At 
Althorp there are seToral of More'a portndta f. 

Another Sleming, idiom Philip' took into his serfioe 
in 1656, was AnUmm PtipUer. Cean Bermndea aup* 
poaea that bis pietarea were burnt at the Pardo: none 
afqpear to be known. 

Fifdmand Sturm, or StwrnUo, was a foreign maater ' 
employed I7 the Chiqpter of SeviUe; and a rekdtlo bear- 
ing bia name, executed in 1551, is to be seen in one of 
the lateral cSiapela of the cathedral of that city t. 

Christobal of Utrecht is said to have been a pupil <^ 
Antonio More, idio brought him to Spain : he after- 
wards went to Portugal, and was made a Knight of the 

* See Baczynski, p. 201 ; compare p. 256, note 2. Baczyniki 
tays — " Les portraits do Jean III. et de k Beine Oathefine qoi sont 
attiibu^s a More, doiyest avoir €i& excellens ayant d'ayoir sooflert du 
tanpa H dea vestsaratiaBi, Ha yiennent de mMr cette epfeatioii 
pour reprendre leur ancienne place." 

f See Waagen, England, i. 1. 389 ; iL 0. SlO, 540, 547; Paua- 
wat, Konatidie, a. 109 ; eonpara Kv^jLe^B HiBBd4M>ok, Qemiaa 
and Flemiflh SchooU, p. 207, note. 

. t From tha inwriptioB an tins pictnm, qaotad hj Gem Bcfsnides, 
DfteaioB. iy. p. SeO, it wwdd i^ipear tkn Stnim waa a natiya af 
Ihi i jif e j wUoli ia a agutt town in Zaaland^ fiyte laigOM from Betgen* 
op-Zoom. 
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CMer <^ Ghivt V John III.* Count Bac^nrid 
obseires truly enough, that More mm foorteen jmn 
younger thaoi Chiistobel, if Ae usual dates are oorrect, 
and it is tfaerefiire unlikely that he was his scholar, as 
dean Bemndez asserts that he was. I esBuot, how^ 
«fer, hnng mysijjf to heSieve that pictures hearing 
«vidaDt traces of the manner of Van Eyi^, such as those 
m the an^epiacofMd pdace at Eyora are described to 
he, can he the ivorks of so late a master as this artist 
Nor does the con^toral evidence of the monognuDB 
f^Yva by Count Baczynsld at all reraove these doohts f. 
Lms^ de Vimffoi, bom at Seville in 1509, may be een- 
aidered as having founded the hi^r scho(4 of art m 
has nativa dty. His piotnres bear more traces of his 
Itafian studies than of any nationid diaracter ; and ao- 
oording to Paeheco he remained in Italy twenty-ei(^ 
years. He is said to have been a pupil of Perin del 
Yaga, whose st^^e he certainly imitated I. The eailiest 
work of Vargas known at Seville is the altar-piece ia 
the (jbaspA of the Nativity in the cathedral, which bears 
the date 1555 § ; but his most celebrated picture is that 
anmnonly called ** La Gamba,*' from the prominence in 
the eomposition of the leg of Adam. It representSi as 
we are told, the temporal generation of Christ, and it 
certainly is a work of geeat merit, though it is not easy 
to see it properiy where it hangs ; one figure of a child 

* Paeheco, p. 98 ; Oean Bermudez, Diccion. t. p. 97. 
f ttamfuOd, pp^ fl9, 8tt, S54^ 856, 806; for ^ noiiDgnms 
lee pp. 109, 110. 
t Paeheco, p. 118. 
§ Ford'8 Hand-book, p. 258. 
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on tlie ground is peculiarly beautiful, and almoet rivals 
the matchless cupids of Baphael *. 

The niches on the outside of the Giralda or tower of 
the cathedral were painted by Vargas, but are long 
aince ruined, as well as the Christ bearing the Gross, or 
the " CaUe de Amargura " (Way of JBittemess), as the 
subject is called by the Spaniards. This latter fresco 
is outside the court of orange-trees, and was held in 
great reverence by the people. It was repainted in 
1694 by Vasco Pereyra, a Portuguese, From criminals 
being allowed to stop before it on their way to punish- 
ment, it acquired the name of " el Criato de toe Azota- 
do8,'' Pacheco finds &ult with Varg^ for having 
painted our Lord with nothing but a tunic onf. In the 
church of S^. Maria la Bbmca at Seville, in which those 
glorious MuriUos of the Patrician's Dream, now at 
Madrid, formerly hung, there is a Dead Christ by Luis 
de Vargas, which is described by Mr. Ford sa ** very fine 
and Florentine, but cruelly injured and neglected." t 
The body of Christ is in the arms of his mother, and is 
very striking. 

The Museum at Madrid does not profess to contain a 
single picture by Luis de Vai^gas : the Spanish collec- 
tion in. the Louvre has one attributed to him ; the sub- 
ject is the Vii^gin with St. Michael and other saints. 
In the Esterhazy palace at Vienna there is an exceed- 
ingly beautiful Virgin and Child by Vargas, as well as 

• Hr. Ford calls it '* thu truly Italian pietue.''— Hand-book, p. 
204 ; see also p. 248 for the niches of the tower, 
t Pacheco, p. 5S9. 
:|: Hand-book, p. 269. 
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a Clirist in the Garden. The latter picture, if I can 
trust mj recollection, is veiy fine, and the idea is some* 
thing like that of Coreggio*s celehrated work, but it is 
executed on a far larger scale. 

In the Orleans Gallery there was a picture which 
bore the name of Vargas, which is at present in the 
possession of Lord Francis Egerton in this country * : 
it is said by Waagen to be an old copy of the St John 
in the Wilderness, formerly named a Baphael in the 
Diisseldorf collection, and now called a Giulio Eomano 
in the Munich Gallery. 

Luis de Vargas was an admirable portrait-painter. 
On part of the retablo in' which his " Gamba*' is placed 
be had painted the portrait of the Precentor {el 
Chantre) Don Juan de Medina ; the Precentor was in 
the habit of saying his prayers near this picture, and 
the boys used to get round and look first at the likeness 
and then at the original in admiration of the skill of the 
artist f» It is said that an. indifferent artist once showed 
Vargas a picture wbich he had painted of Christ on the 
Gross, and asked his opinion of its merits; Vargas 
replied that our Lord seemed to be saying, '' Father, for- 
giye them, for they know not what they do." A speech 
which the painter accepted as a compliment to his 
work. 

I have already stated | that Luis de Vai^gas wad 
singularly deyout and scrupulous in his religious duties, 

* See Waagen, England, i. 8. 854, 512. 

f Pacheco, p. 442 ; eompare Oean Bennudez, Catedial dd Seyilla, 
p. 91. 
:|: See p. 20 ; compare Pacheco, p. 118. 
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and thai a&or Us datth the instnmieBtft of mott ili o rii oa 
ipere found in fais ofauaber. Aooordiag to Palomino he 
£od«i Sofille in 1590^ at the age of sbdytwo; baft 
this would place liis birth in 16d6. Oean BonDndes 
rtotes, on the anthozilj of Padieco and Morgado, that 
ka died in 1668t, bat Paoheoo, like Palomino, makes 
liim sixty-two at the time of his death, whidi nonld 
place his birth in 1606, and not in 1502, as given by 
Cean Bennudes. 

At this early paiod it cannot be said that the three 
great schools of Seville, Valencia, and Castile had as* 
sumed their respective ohaiBcters or were definitely 
formed. Yazgaa may be considered as the leader of 
that of Andaluda ; thou^ his woiks, as we have seen, 
bear stronger traces of his Italian education than of 
genuine Spanish feeling. 

I will now proceed in like manner to the head of tlie 
school of Valencia, and then go on to treat of those 
masters whose works were about the same time most 
prominent at the £8curial and at Toledo. 

Viante Joanss X was bom, as it is believed, at Fuente 
la Higoera, in 1623. He could not, therefore, have 
been, as Palomino asseits, a pupil of Baphael ; though 
there seems little doubt that he studied in Italy. like 
Luis de Vargas, he was a man of a deep religious feelr 
iiig. «>d is Mid to haveconfiMed and commanicafted 

* Monuno, iii. p. 987. 

f See Pacheco, p. 118; compare Gean Bennudes, Diocion. v. p. 
188. 

t The Tmter ia tlie EuitUbitt (No. 39, May, 1886, a. 165), 
asserts that Joanes' proper name was Vicente Joanes Uadp. I d» 
not know his authority. 
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before be cmdertook ihe ezeeatkm of a sicrod aoigect *. 
He died at Bocairente idiikt employed on the r^taUo of 
the chuich there, in December, 1579. In 1581 his 
remains ivere transferred to the chnndi of 8^. €iii£» in 
Valencia. 

The Eoyal GsUerj at Madrid contains no less than 
eighteen pictores attributed to Joanes ; among these is 
a series of the Martyrdom and Burial of St Stephen, 
which is sufficiait of itself to give the artist a very high 
rank as a painter f. Saul walks by the side of the saint 
with the resohite air of a persecutor from convifstiimt 
who is discharging a solemn duty; the mob, on the 
other hand, are exulting in all the joy of Tulgar bigotij, 
and in a natural love of cruelty. Studies for such 
scenes must haTe- been coihmon in Spain; many a 
Daminican might have sat for the SaoL The treatment 
and technical. execution of these pictores is Italian in its 
character and very fine. The Visitation, and the Mar- 
tyrdom of SK Ines are inferior to the works jost men- 
tioned; but the former struck me as somewhat resem- 
Uing GarofiEdo, and the latter has some beautiful 
Baphaelesque heads. The heads of Christ and the 
Christ bearing the Cross are also fine, and the portrait 
of Don Luis de Castelvy is exceedingly beautiM ; Mr. 
Ford says ** equal to anjrthing of Bronzino." I should 
almost have compared it to the portraits of Baphael I, 

Valencia, however, is ihe great storehouse of the 
works of Joanes. In the sacristy of the cathedral is " a 

* Pacheco, p^ 118. • 

t ^M* 19^» 1^7, ^^^ i compare Ford's H«ad-bo«kk» p. 7&L 

t No. 169 ; Ford's Hand-book, p. 754. 
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truly Baphaelesque Holy Family,** in which St John is 
presenting the Saviour with a blue flower *. In the 
Capillade S. Pedro, Mr. Ford tells us to observe the ex- 
quisite Christ in a violet robe with the chalice, as 
well as a Holy Familyf. In the house of the Conde de 
Parcent is a picture of 3. Vicente preaching, and in the 
sacristy of the Golegio del Corpus a small altar by 
this master |. 

The Spanish Museum in the Louvre contains six pic- 
tures ascribed to Joanes §. The writer in the Eunstblatt 
considers none of these as first rate, except that of God 
the Father with Christ and another of the Saviour con- 
templating the instruments of his sufiEering. The former, 
he says, unites correct drawing, good modelling, colour, 
and expression in one haniionious whole, and the latter 
has a feeling of mystic inspiration suited at once to the 
subject and to the personal character of the artist ||. 

Marshal Soult's collection contains, I think, one picture 
by Joanes — a full-length figure of Christ with the Cross. 

Sir William Eden, of Windlestone, is said to possess 
a picture by Joanes which he purchased at Valencia. 
With this exception, I do not know any work of the 
master in England, though it is very possible that some 
others may have been imported lately. 

The son of Vicente Joanes, Juan Vicente Joanes, was 
again a painter, and imitated his father. In the Spanish 
Museum of the Louvre there is a Scourging of Christ 
attributed to him. 

* Ford's Hand-book, p. 440. § Nos. 123 to 128. 

t Hand-book, p. 441. || Eunstblatt, Hay 1838. No. 39« 

t Hand-book, pp. 442, 444. 
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Diego dorrea was another master of the sixteenth 
century ; his works are very rare. A series represent- 
ing scenes of the Passion, which formerly constituted the 
retdblo mayor of the Bemardine convent of Valdeiglesias, 
are now at Madrid *. Captain Widdrington describes 
them as very curious, and adds that by an inexperienced 
eye they would be taken to be early works of Joanes, since 
Correa would appear to have studied Raphael almost 
as much as the great Valencian himself. " One," he 
says, " had parts extremely like a Eaphael of the second 
manner." Some of Correa's pictures bear the date of 
1560. According to Mr. Ford he studied at Florence. 

Alonso Sanchez Coello is called by Palomino a Portu- 
guese, and the name Coello or Coelho is a Portuguese 
name \. Cean Bermudez, however, on the authority of 
a pedigree produced by Coello's nephew as his qualifica- 
tion for the order of Santiago, maintains that he .was 
bom near Valencia, and conjectures that his third name 
may have been taken from his mother's family. He 
was bom early in the sixteenth century, and died, ac- 
cording to Palomino, in 1590. It is possible that he 
studied at Rome. Subsequently he became a pupil of 
Antonio More, and, like his master, was peculiarly dis- 
tinguished in portraits I. 

* Compare Widdrington, Spain in 1843, p. 84; Ford's Hand- 
book, p. 777. I cannot find Correa's pictures in the Catalogue of 
the Madrid Qallery. 

f Diccion. iii. p. 388. Count Eaczynski throws no light on this 
matter. Guarienti, from whom he quotes, wrote very late, and evi- 
dently copied Palomino, taking care, however, to add some special 
blunders of his own. See ''Les Arts en Portugal," p. 318; com- 
pare 247, 310. 

t Facheco^ p. 442. 
VOL. in. E 
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Coello went with More to Lisbon, when the latter was 
commissioned by Charles Y. to paint the portraits of 
the royal feunily there ; the former artist remained in 
the service of Don Juan, husband of the emperor's 
daughter. After the death of that prince, Philip II. 
received the painter into his own household. 

Philip treated Alonso Sanchez with the greatest dis- 
tinction : he gave him apartments in the palace, and 
would visit his studio when he was at work, causing the 
painter to be seated in his presence ; and sometimes, it 
is said, he would lean on his shoulder and vmtch his pro- 
gress. He addressed him in writing as his ** beloved 
son."* Coello received similar honours from other 
princes, and accumulated a large fortune. His histo- 
rical works were few in comparison with his portraits, and 
many of his paintings perished in the fires of the Pardo 
and the Palace at Madrid. Several of the large altar- 
pieces of saints in the Church of the Escurial are by 
Alonso Sanchez, and in the Celda Prioral is the fine 
portrait of the Padre Siguenzaf. In 1585 he painted 
a portrait of Ignatius Loyola, which, like all those of 
that saint, was executed after his death. Coello was 
assisted by the cast of Loyola's &ice made in Rome, and 
by the suggestions of Eibadeneira |. 

The Boyal Gallery of Madrid contains eight pictures 
by Alonso Sanchez Coello : one of them, the Marriage of 

* ''Al rauy amado hijo^ Alonso Sanchez Ooello." — Cean Ber- 
mudez, Diceion. iv. p. 334; compare Palomino^ ill. pp. 388, 
389. 

+ Ford's Hand-book, p. 817. This picture was engraved by 
Sehna ; see Nagler, Eiinstler-Lexicon. 

Facheco, p. 589. Loyola died in 1556, at Rome* 
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St. Gatherine, is painted on cork, and came from the 
Escurial ; the remaLader are portraits. Among the 
latter is a supposed portrait of Don Carlos, son of Philip 
II., in which there is no expression of idiocy or defi- 
cient intellect Another, that of the Infanta Clara 
Eugenia, wife of the Archduke Alhert, is very well 
painted. The portrait in black, with the cross of Sant- 
iago (No. 206), has been supposed to be that of Antonio 
Perez. 

The Duke of Dalmatia's collection contains a singular 
picture by Coello of St. Anthony and St. Paul the Hermit ; 
the colour is good, and the style resembles Navarrete. 

In the Spanish Museum of the Louvre are nine por- 
traits ascribed to this master ; one of them bears his 
name with the date 1577 *. In the Hermitage at St. 
Petersburg is a portrait of Alexander Famese by Coello, 
with the date of 1586 f. 

Coello 's daughter. Dona Isabel, was an artist as well 
as a distinguished musician. His best pupil, however, 
was Juan Pantoja de la Cruz^ who became painter to 
Philip II., and has left numerous traces of his activity 
in the Gallery of Madrid. Two of his works, of which 
the subjects are the Birth of the Virgin and the Birth 
of Christ, are curious, inasmuch as all the figures are 
said to be likenesses of the family of Philip III. \ The 
latter picture is well painted, as are most of his por- 
traits, though not in general equal to those of his master. 
Two portraits by Pantoja de la Cruz will be found in 

* Ccmpue th* Kunstblait, No. 40, Mftj, ISdS. 

f JSTagkr, Kunstler-Lezicon. 

X Numbers 175 and 181 in tlie CSatalogue. 

E ^ 
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the Pinaoothek at Munich: one is of the Archduke 
Albert, and the other is that of his wife, the Infanta 
Isabella, daughter of Philip II.; both are signed by 
the artist 

Altogether these pictures by Goello and Pantqja of 
Infimts and Infieuitas, bristling with the stiffiiess and for- 
mality of the old Spanish court, independently of their 
merit as works of art, are in themselves most interesting, 
and carry us back in spirit to the times of the House of 
Austria. 

A later artist, in the style of Poutoja, was Diego Vor 
lentin Diaz, of Valladolid. He was a fanniliftr of the 
Inquisition, and died in 1660. The retablo of the 
chapel in which he is buried, in the Casa de la Miseri- 
cordia in his native city, is painted by him, and there 
are in the same place portraits of himself and his wife *. 

We are now in what may be called the middle period 
of Spanish art ; when the Italian character was giving 
way to a certain national feeling, but the full power of 
Murillo and Velazquez had not yet burst forth. At this 
time there were some great masters in the school of 
Castile, among whom one of the most eminent was 
Juan Fernandez Navarrete, sumamed El Mudo, or 
" the Dumb." + He was bom at Logrono in 1526. An 

* Ford'8 Hand-book, p. 637. 

f There were two other painters of little note who were dumb : 
Di^o Lopez was one — ^he painted certain pictores near Talayera ; the 
other was Pedro el Mvdo, by whom Oean Bermudez seems to have 
seen a well-painted portrait. See Biccion. iii. pp. 45, 210 ; compare 
Viardot. Notices snr les Feintres de V Espagne, p. 106. I do not 
know to what this last author alludes as " quelques ouTrages dis- 
tingues" by Pedro el Mudo. 
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attack of disease deprived him of his hearing at the age 
of three years, and consequently he never learnt to talk. 
He acquired the first rudiments of art in a monastery 
near his native place ; but when he grew up he was sent to 
Italy, and there saw the treasures of Home, Florence, 
Milan, Naples and Venice. In the last-named citv he 
worked in the house of Titiaa. On his return to Spun 
Philip II. secured his services in the decoration of the 
wonderful fabric of the Escurial. The patent appointing 
Navarrete painter to the king bears date the 6th of March, 
1568. The picture which he executed as a specimen of 
his powers is said to be that of the Baptism of Christ, 
which formerly hung in the Prior*s cell in the Escurial, 
and is now in the Eoyal Museum at Madrid. Some of the 
figures in it are fine, especially those on the left hand. 

In the Madrid Gallery there are also two figures of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, which are supposed to be 
sketches for the larger works at the Escurial, where the 
great productions of El Mudo must still be sought for. 
The figures of the apostles aad saints in these altar- 
pieces are most striking, both in dignity of form and 
beauty of colour. The finest, Mr. Ford thinks, are St. 
Philip and Santiago *. The grand picture of Abraham 
and the Angels, now in the collection of the Duke of 
Dalmatia, was also originally in the Escurial. The effect 
of the whole is very peculiar : the angel to the right is fine, 
and the light falling on the feet of the three figures, with 
the rich glow of colour on the bending form of Abraham, is 
grand and most remarkable. Pacheco thinks the subject 
is treated indecorously, because the augels are repre- 

• Hand-book, p. 813. 
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sented '* eon ropas moradag N(iiMnrena$" when they ought 
to haje been painted as pilgrims ; aboye all, he is shocked 
at their haying beards *. 

Nayarrete offended more seriously in another picture of 
the Holy Family, by introducing a partridge and a cat and 
dog quarrelling f . His propensity to improprieties of this 
kind seems to haye been known, for we find, in the contract 
entered into with him by the authorities of the Escurial, it 
is expressly stipulated, " Wheneyer the figure of a saint 
is repeated by painting it seyeral times, the face shall 
be represented in the same manner, and likewise the 
garments shall be of the same colour ; and if any saint 
has a portrait which is peculiar to him, he shall be 
painted according to such portrait, which shall be sought 
out with diligence whereyer it may be : and in the afore- 
said pictures the artist shall not introduce any cat or 
dog or other unbecoming figure, but all shall be saints, 
and such as incite to deyotion." I 

Marshal Soult has also a yeiy singular portrait by 
Nayarrete. It is maryellously painted, but the eyes 
haye that sort of appearance which we should call 
** wall-eyed" in an animal. 

Nayarrete's admiration for Titian is well exemplified 
by the story of his attempt to saye the Last Supper of 

* Pacheco^ p. 549. 

f Cean Bermudez, Diecion^ ii p. 97 ; Pacheco, p. 430. 

t See Oean Bermudez, Diccion. ii. p. 100 ; compare Viardot. Notice 
BUT les Feintres de Y Espagne, p. 102. It is curious to see how carefully 
this contract endeayours to secure in the figures of the saints that indi- 
yidual character which is essential to the impiession of reality. The ad- 
vantage of " typ^ " in such suhjects was clearly felt by the m<Hik8 of St. 
Lorenzo. Compare Prefiswe to Eugler, Gkrman and Flemish Schools, 
p. xl. 
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that master, executed for the refectory of the Escurial, 
from being cut to fit the place for which it was destined. 
El Mudo gave the king to imderstand by signs that he 
would copy it in six months or forfeit his head ; an offer 
which Pacheco says he would without doubt have made 
good *, but which the king was too impatient to accept, 
and ordered the picture to be cut. 

In the Spanish Museum of the Louvre there is one 
small picture of the Flagellation which bears the name 
of Navarrete. In this country I know none, except that 
in the possession of Lord Lansdowne, at Bowood, which 
is supposed to be a portrait of Dona Maria de Pacheco, 
the heroic wife of Don Juan de Padilla. She is seated 
on the mule or ass on which she bore her infant 
son whilst she endeavoured to rouse the Comufieros 
of Castile to avenge the death of their murdered 
chieff. 

Navarrete did not live to complete the contract, 
already quoted, by which he had bound himself to exe- 
cute no less than thirty-two pictures for the church of 
the Escurial : he completed only eight of the saints and 
evangelists; the remainder were entrusted to Alonso 
Sanchez Coello and Luis de Carabajal. El Mudo died 
in March, 1579, at Toledo. Lope de Vega has left the 
following epigram upon him : — 

* FaeheGo, p. 94; Oean Bermudez, Dicdon. iL 109. 

f If Navarrete painted this portrait, it must have been long subse- 
quent to the events to which it referred. Juan de Padilla was put to 
death in 1522, four years before the birth of the painter. The pic- 
ture, I believe, was purchased in Italy, whither it had been brought 
from Spain. See Robertson, Charles V. ii. p. 176-178 ; compare 
Ford's Hand-book, p. 620. 
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^No qniao d del que liablase 
Porqiie con mi entendimiento 
Diese mayor sentimiento 
A las ooMW que pintase. 
Y tanta yida les di 
Con el pincel singular 
Que como no pade hablar 
Hice qne bablasen por mL" 

Luis de CarhajtU, or Carahajal, was bom at Toledo 
in 1534, and worked much for Philip II. at the Escurial. 
Besides the large altar-pieces already referred to, he 
executed a Magdalen and a Nativity, as well as the por- 
trait of Don Bartolome Carranza in the Winter Chapter- 
House. He painted at Toledo with Bias del Prado in 
the year 1591, and is said to have been employed in the 
Pardo as late as 1613, though Palomino places his 
death twenty-two years earlier*. His Magdalen, we 
are told, was much admired by Lebrun : it is now in the 
Madrid Gallery f. 

We must next turn to one of those masters whose 
works are scarcely ever seen out of Spain — Domeiiico 
Theotocopuli — commonly called '*El Greco." Both 
these names, as well as the fact that he has signed pic- 
tures in Greek characters, leave no doubt as to the 
country whence he came, but his character as an artist, 
unequal as it is, is thoroughly Spanish. El Greco is 
said to have been a pupil of Titian J ; his great study 
was colour. Pacheco tells us — " When I asked Do- 
menico Greco, in 1611, which was the more difficult, 

* Palomino, iii p. 292. t Compare Qnilliet, p. 52. 

f Palomino, iii. p. 425 ; compare Lanzi, iiu p. 116. £1 Greco, it 
appears, was employed by Titian to engrave his designs. Lanzi says 
he can point out no picture of bis in Italy. 
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drawing or colour? his answer was—colour: and this 
opinion of his is not , so much to be wondered at, as to 
hear him talk with so little esteem for Michael Angelo, 
(being as he is the father of painting), of whom he said 
that he was a good sort of man " {buen ombre), ** but did 
not know how to paint."* In another passage, however, 
Pacheco extols the diligence of £1 Greco, and says that 
he once showed him a cupboard fuU of clay models exe- 
cuted by himself for the purpose of being used in his 
painting, as well as small duplicates in oil of all the pic- 
tures which he had ever painted f. 

It remains to say something of the works of this 
strange but admirable master. He resided at Toledo 
in 1677, in which year he commenced the fine picture 
of the Stripping of Christ in the sacristy of the cath- 
edral. He also executed the carving and framework 
constituting the retahlo iti which the picture is placed. 
The figure of Christ is in the centre, clothed in deep 
crimson, and from its position and the ^ow of its colour, 
as well as the grouping of the subordinate personages, 
gives an unity to this work which has rarely been sur- 
passed. The tone is essentially Venetian, though per- 
haps not so much so as that of another production of 
the same master, the subject of which is the Burial of the 
Oonde de Oigaz. Palomino treats this latter picture as the 

* Pacheco, p. 242. Wilkie, in 1827, wrote — "After seeing all 
the fine pictures in France, Italy, and Germany, we must come to 
this conclusion — ^that colour, if not the first, is at least an essential 
requisite in painting. No master has as yet maintained his ground 
beyond his own time without it." — Life, ii. p. 443. Is not Poussin 
an exception ? 

f Pacheco, p. 347 ; compare Palomino, iii. p. 429. 

E 8 
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chef-d'oeuYre of the artist It 'was painted in 1 684, bj the 
order of Dob Gaapar de Qniroga, Cardinal and Arch- 
bishop of Toledo The execution reaemblea Tint(»^ : the 
reality of the figures in the lower part is wonderful, but 
the upper portion is somewhat inferiiMr. St. Stephen and 
St Augnstin are burying the deceased count with their 

what surprised. This picture I saw at Toledo in the 
church of S^. Tome, which was founded by the count 
himself, and where the miracle is said to have occurred 
in 1812 *. I infer, from what Mr. Ford says, that it is 
now at Madrid f; the transfer is much to be re 
gretted. In the convent of La Beyna, at Toledo, there 
WBJS a Christ Crucified, with two p(»rtraits below, both 
wonderfully painted |. 

Some of El Greco's figures were extravagant in 
length and of an ashen-^ey tone, most singular in so 
fine a colourist. His works at the Escurial are unequal 
in this manner : of the three in the Sala Cs^itular, one 
is very fine and another perfectly absurd. The portrait 
of Innocent X., ascribed to El Greco, which used to 
hang in the apartments of Don Carlos, is equal to any 
portrait I ever saw. The Museum ajt Madrid possesses no 
less than ten pictures by this master, many of them por 
traits. The Spanish Gallery in the Louvre professes to 
contain as many as eight, among which are his own por 

* See Palomino, iiL p. 426, who gives the date 1323. 

f Hand-book, p. 771 ; compare fioixow'a Bible in Spain, thucd 
edition, toL n. p. 374. 

t I think this is possibly the pictnre which now bears the number 
254 in the Oatalogae of the Spimiah Collection at Pans. 
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tniit and tliat of his daughter; the latter is highly praised 
by the critic in the Kunstblatt : " The black piercing 
eyes, the thin features and morbid paleness of the &ce, 
betray the feyerish restlessness of this female heart, and 
indicate a nature capable of deep passion and endowed witli 
fine nerves. The manner in which the painter has thrown 
out thi8 figure from a light dnqpeiy ia renmrkaUe." * 

A yeiy singular portrait by El Greco has lately been 
brought to this country by Mr. Gonyngham ; it is tho- 
roughly Venetian in its character j and purports to repre* 
sent Fra Yincentio Anastagi, who was governor of Citta 
Vecchia in the siege of Malta It is signed by the 
painter in Greek characters. 

Theotocopuli was the architect of the Oasa del Ayun- 
tamiento at Toledo f. He died in 1625 at a great age. 
His memory has been celebrated in a sonnet of Gon- 
gora's which is strongly tainted with the afifectation so 
c^n characteristic of that poetj. 

One of the best pupils of El Greco was Juan BauHsta 
Mayno. He, too, was employed by the Chapter of 
Toledo, and became a Dominican monk. Philip IV. 
relied much on his advice in matters of art, both before 
and after his accession ; and it was by Mayno that the 
attention of the king was called to Alonso Cano* He 
died at Madrid, in the college of Santo Tomas, in 1649. 
One of this artist's pictures in the Gallery of Madrid is 
a large allegorical composition, representing the reco- 
very of a rebellious province of Flanders, and the dis- 

• Kunatblatt for 1839, No. 42, s. 166. 

+ Hand-book, p. 860 ; Cean Bennudez, Dicdon. v. p. 6. 

t Obras, Madrid, 1654, p, 23. 
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comfitore of heresy and sedition by Philip IV. and 
Olivares ; the other is a portrait. 

Bias del Prado was a native of Toledo. He is said 
by Palomino to have been a pupil of Berrugoete, but 
that author is clearly wrong in affirming that he died ia 
1567, since Cean Bermudez found a record of his salary 
being paid as late as April, 1693, when he was out of 
the kingdom *. It may haye been that at this time he 
was employed at the court of Morocco, whither he was 
sent at the special request of the Emperor. On his 
return to Spain the painter wore the dress of a Moor, 
and for some time used to sit on the floor in the 
oriental fashion. Palomino attributes to Bias del Prado 
three pictures which formerly hung ia the cloisters of 
the cathedral of Toledo, but Cean Bermudez asserts 
that the archives show them to be the works of Luis de 
Velascof. In 1833 they were so placed as scarcely to 
admit of being seen at all, but they appeared to me to bear 
veiy strong traces of the style of Andrea del Sarto. The 
Royal Gallery at Madrid contains one picture of Bias 
del Prado, and there is also one in the Louvre. He 
was a good fruit-painter, and when he went to Morocco 
he took with him some pictures of this kind which Pa- 
checo- pronounces to have been excellent |. 

Jjuis de VelascOj to whom Cean Bermudez assigns the 

* Palomino, iii. p. 359 ; compare Cean Bennudez, Diccion. ir. p. 
117. Palomino's mistake is so gross, tliat I should be inclined to 
attribute it to a clerical error ; the date, however, is printed in words 
at length, not in figures. Philip II. did not come to the throne till 
1656. 

+ Compare Ford's Hand-book, p. 849. 

X Pacheco, p. 421. 
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three pictures commonly bearing the name of Bias del 
Prado, resided at Toledo in 1564, and worked for the 
archbishop and chapter of that see. He died in 1606. 

The favourite pupil of El Greco was Luis Tristanj 
bom near Toledo in 1586, to whom his master made 
over manj commissions which he was unable to execute 
himself. In this manner he was employed to paint the 
Last Supper for the Hieronymite monastery of La Sisla. 
The monks liked the picture, but they thought the price 
of two himdred ducats, which the artist asked for it, ex- 
cessive. They therefore sent for Theotocopuli to value 
it : when this master saw his pupil's work, he raised his 
stick and ran at him, calling him a scoundrel and a dis- 
grace to his profession. The monks restrained the 
angry painter, and soothed him by saying that the poor 
lad did not know what he had asked, and no doubt 
would submit to the opinion of his master. '' In good 
truth," said El Greco, " he does not know what he has 
asked, and if he does not get five hundred ducats for the 
picture I desire it may be rolled up and carried to my 
house." The Hieronymites found themselves compelled 
to pay the larger sum. At the age of thirty Tristan 
painted the altar-pieces for the parish church of Yepes, 
and in 1619 he executed the portrait of Bernardo de San- 
doval, Archbishop of Toledo. The artist died in 1640. 

We are accustomed to consider Philip II. only in the 
light of a morose and narrow-minded tyrant : the bitter 
opponent of England, and the destroyer of all that was 
just and noble in the Netherlands. It is impossible, 
however, to contemplate the Escurial without admiring 
the taste which must have originated and fostered 
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8D glorious aa adifioe. The whole poeseeses a unity ai 
purpose and design such as is rarely seen. It is not a 
palace, but a mighty monastery in which the King of 
^Mun has apartments. The feeling of monasde seve- 
rity predominates over that of royal splendour oTeiy- 
where, except in the tomb, where the dust of the 
monarchs of Spain and the Indies is enshrined in the 
most precioas marble. The architecture is broad and 
severe; the scenery is rugged and solemn, and the 
scale in which the whole is cast, such as of itself to 
inspire awe and reverence 4^. The first stone of this 
grand work was laid on the 2drd of April, 1563. Philip 
is said to have often watched the progress of the fBluic 
from the brow of the mountain at its side. When it 
was completed he attended mass with the monks, sitting 
in that stall at the comer of the choir where he 
received the news of the battle of Lepantof. In 
his last illness he lay in one of the tribunes near the 
high altar with the solemn service of the church ring- 
ing hourly in his ears ; and there he died within the 
walls of his own magnificent temple. 

The erection of such a work as the Escurial was 
necessarily an epoch in the history of Spanish art I 

* I do not ofien diffar from tlie author of the Hand-book on mat^ 
ten of taste^ but I cannot say that the Escurial disappointed me ; on 
the contrary, it exceeded my expectations in eyery way. That it 
contributed its influence to fix the residence of the court at Madrid is 
to be himented, and that it was unpleasant to pay for on the part of 
the people I can easily conceive : but its grandeur I must maintain. 
See Hand-book, pp. 809, 810. 

f Ford's Hand-book, pp. 817, 819; Ximenez, Descripcion del 
BseoriaL Madrid, 1764, fol. p. 226. 
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have already spoken of some of the maeteiB^ ^o ivere 
emplojed there ; but, in addition to the native artists, a 
j9ood of Italians, not all of them first-rate, poured them- 
eelvee into Spain to reap a portion of the patronage 
bestowed by Philip II. 

Qaspar Becerra has be^i already menti<Hied as among 
the most eminent artists who propagated Italian art in 
Spain; and I have i^oken of Titian's visit to that 
country. The erection of the Escuiial took place, how- 
ever, after his journey ; but that building and the Ma- 
drid Gallery together are, to this day, perfect storehouses 
of his productions. Many of these have suffered £rom 
neglect, but few from the scrubbing of the picture- 
cleaner f. 

The two brothers, Antonia and Vmeenzio Campiy 
were in Spain about 1588 ; they were natives of Cre- 
mona t. Luca Cambiaso, of Genoa, was in tiie same 

• See the list of painters given by Oarducho^ p. 32. 

i* The present Madrid Qflllery contains forty-two pictures by 
Titian, of which fifteen (including the '' Gloria," or Apotheosis of 
Charles Y., of which Mr. Rogers has the sketch) have been brought 
from the Escurial. Many, among which I trust are the St. Lawrence 
and the Last Supper, still remain there;. For an aceoqint of the principal 
Titians in these two collections see Wilkie's Life, voL ii. pp. 483, 
484, 485, 487, 488, 492, 499, 503, 504, 505, 524, 528 ; con^me 
Ford's Hand-book, p. 551. 

X Compare Lanzi, Storia della Fittora, iv. p. 183. In an extract 
from a letter from S. A. Hart, Esq., KA., printed in the Appendix 
to the Second Beport of the Commissioners on the Fine Arts, the fol- 
lowing passage occurs : — " The church of St. Sigismund at Cremona 
is literally coTered with the works of the brothers Campi : hardly a 
square inch has been left vacant. These frescos, bearing date 
1566-77, are all vigorous and brilliant, and are perhaps on the whole 
some of the best that could be adduced in &vour of the materiaL" (p. 43.) 
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year specially engaged by Philip, after he had painted 
the Martyrdom of St. Lawrence as a specimen of his 
powers. He aniyed in Spain accompanied by his son 
Horace and his pupil Lazzaro Tavarone *. Cambiaso 
executed the frescos on the ceiling of the choir of the 
Escurial, besides other works of considerable magni- 
tude. 

Jiian Bautkta Castello^ painter and architect, bore 
the soubriquet of " El Bergamasco," because he was a 
native of Bergamo. He was received into the service 
of Philip II. in 1667. In the Alcazar of Madrid he 
worked with Becerra, and was employed by the king on 
a mission to Genoa to purchase marble for the decora- 
tion of the same palace. At his death in 1660 he left 
two sons, both painters, Nicolao Gfranelo and Fahrido 
CasteUo, These two brothers remained in Philip*s 
service, and with Lazzaro Tavarone and Horacio 
Cambiaso they executed the frescos of the Battles of 
Higueruelaf and St. Quintin in the Sola de his BataUas 
in the Escurial. 

Another missionary of art from Italy was B&mtdo 

* Compare Lanzi, v. pp. 297, 300. 

+ "The Battle of the Fig-tree" (Higaera or Higaemela) was a 
battle in which the Moors were defeated by Juan II. in person. 
It took place in 1481 ; and, according to Mariana (xL p. 268), it was 
called "por una puesta y plantada en el mismo lugar en que 
pelearon ;" according to others the name was derived from the fiict 
that the constable, Don AWaro de Luna, who commanded the van- 
guard, was bribed by money concealed in figs. See Oean Bermudes, 
Diccion. ii. p. 230; Ford's Hand-book, p. 819. Mr. Ford says, 
" The costume is most curious. This was copied for Philip II. from 
an original chiaroscuro roll, 150 feet long, which was found in the 
Alcizar of Segovia." 
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Cincinato *, a pupil of Salyiati, who was sent by the 
Spanish ambassador in Borne to Philip II. in the year 
1569. Patricio Coxes {Caxen or Caxete\ a natiye of 
Arezzo, accompanied him. B6mulo worked in the 
Pardo at Madrid, at the Escurial f , at Cuenfa, and for 
the Duque del Infantado at Guadalaxara. Caxes 
painted much in the Pardo, and there is a picture by 
him in the Museum at Madrid. R6mulo left two sons, 
Diego and Francisco, both bom at Madrid and both 
painters |. The former of the two had the honour of 
painting Urban VIII. at Borne, and received from him 
the most distinguished marks of favour. We shall 
have occasion hereafter to notice Eugenie Caxes, the 
son of Patricio. 

Federigo Zuccaro was another well-known master 
who was brought over for the express purpose of assis^ 
ing in the decoration of the Escurial. His works, how 
ever, did not give much satisfaction to the king, and he 
returned to Italy §. Bartolomeo Carducci (or Barto- 
lomi Carducho), of Florence, was the pupil of Zuccaro, 
and accompanied his master to Spain in 1585. Bartolome 
Garducho, however, with his brother Vincencio, remained 
in Spain, where the former worked much at the Escurial 
and the Pardo, and died in 1 608. Few Italian masters did 
so much as Oarducho to promote the fine arts in Spain. 
Kugler says he may be taken as representing the school 

* It is difficnlt to suppose that this was his real name, but I am 
unable to supply any further information. 
f Garducho, p. 82 ; Palomino, iii. p. 403. 
X Facheco, p. 96. 
§ Compare Lanzi, iL p. 112. 
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of Florence in the time of Cigoli. A picture hj him 
will be foond in the Esterhaz j palace at Vienna *. 

His brother Yincencio, besides executing manj 
pictures oi merit, wrote the Dialogues on Painting 
which Cean Bermudez calls the best book on the sub- 
ject in the Spanish language ; it was printed in 1683. 
Among the works of Vincencio Carducho were upwards 
of fifty in the Carthusian monastery of the Paular 
on the Guadarrama, whence they have now been 
brought to Madrid and placed in the upper quadrangle of 
the new Museum. They represent the history of the 
order, and the sufferings of its monks on the suppres- 
sion of convents by our Henry VIII. Captain Wid- 
drington speaks of them as very good f . Carducho died 
in 1638, at the age of seventy, and Lope de Vega wrote 
a sonnet in his honour. 

Another pupil of the Zuccaros, Cesar Arhtisia, had 
exercised his art rather earlier in the South of Spain, 
and painted the retctblo in the chapel of St. Nicholas, at 
Cordova, as well as the eapiUa mayor, and the chapel of 
the Incarnation in the cathedral of Malaga in 1 579. Mr. 
Ford says the pictures at Cordova are of no merit I. 
Arbasia was bom at Saluzzo, and lived for some time at 
Eome as a teacher in the academy of St. Luke §. Fa- 

* Eugler, Handbuch der Q^esch. der Malerei, 8. 266. 

+ Widdrington's Spain in 1848, p. 33. 

t Hand-book, p. 800. 

§ Compare Lanzi, v. p. 860 ; Pacheco, p. 422. Nothing can show 
Palomino's inaccuracy more than the quiet manner in which he sayi, 
'* Cesar Arbasia, a great Italian painter, and of the school of Leonardo 
da Vinci, came to Spain about the year 1600." Arbasia died in 
1614 ; Leonardo in 1519 1 
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checo praises his landscapes. Antonio Bizi, of Bologna, 
was brought into Spain by Zuccaro ; he married there 
and left two sons, Frcmeiseo Rizi and Fray Juan Rm, 
both better known than their father as painters in the 
declining times of Spanish art*. Carducho names a 
Venetian, Bernardino del Agua f, as one of the artists 
employed at the Escurial, but the Italian who is beat 
known among those masters was Peregrino Tihaldi, or, 
as he is properly called, PeUegrino Pellegrini J. He 
was a native of Valdelsa in the Milanese, but belonged 
to the school of Bologna. Of his works on the high 
altar of the Escurial, Mr. Ford says, " The pictures in 
the retahlo of the Adoration and Nativity are very cold ; 
while his San Lorenzo, ' non satis crematuSf* puts out 
the gridiron-fire from sheer rawness. Again, the 
martyr is so gigantic, that he might have eaten up the 
disproportionate Bomans as easily as Captain Gulliver 
routed the Lilliputians." With reference to his fres- 
cos in the Library, the same author truly remarks 
that he out-heroded M. Angelo without possessing a 
tithe of his grandeur or originality §. Tibaldi returned 
to Italy highly honoured and weU paid by Philip for his 
labours at the Escurial. 

Jtian de Juni was certainly not a Spaniard ; accord- 
ing to Palomino || he was a Fleming, but Cean Bermudez 
suspects that he was Italian : he was at least educated 
in Italy, and, as it is said« in the school oi M. Angelo. 
His works as a sculptor are celebrated for their excel- 

• Foid'B Hand-book, p. 771. § Hsnd-liook» ppw 8U, 816, 818. 
t GMucho, p^ 82. I PalonuBO, p. 416. 

t huai, T. p. 47. 
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lence ; the best of them are, or were, to be seen at Yal- 
ladolid, Segovia, Osma, Aranda del Duero, and Sala- 
manca *, As a painter he was fiur less known ; but he 
was the architect of the Episcopal palace at Oporto. 

In order to complete our survey of the northern 
schools of Spanish art, before we proceed to Andalusia, 
it is necessary to turn to the painters of Aragon. 
Here, too, Italian influence operated extensively f. 

The Duke of Villahermosa had already, in the year 
1580, brought Paul Esquarte and Roland Mais from 
Italy to Saragossa. The first was a pupil of Titian, and 
exceUent in portrait ; the second was a good historical 
painter ; and they adorned the churches and the palace 
T^ duke hinielf wid. tixeir works, thus imiLog 
nourishment to the school of Araffon by their example 
and their teaching. 

Antonio Galceran^ a pupil of Esquarte, painted the 
palace of the Bishop of Barbastro, and enriched the 
cathedral there with his historical pictures. 

About this time, a certain Lupicino of Florence 
established himself at Saragossa ; to him are attributed 
the pictures in the chapel of St. Helen in the cathe- 
dral, of which the subjects are the circumstances at- 
tending the finding of the Holy Cross. The pictures 
of the great altar of the convent of St. Augustin are also 
by Lupicino, and they have much merit, since they 
are painted with great knowledge and correctness of draw- 
ing as well as good colouring. These works exercised 

* See Ford's Hand-book, pp. 616, 626, 627, 628, 638, 892. 
+ The notices of Aragonese artists are again translated from the 
paper of Cean Bermudez, published in the tenth, Tolmne of Hinailo. 
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considerable influence by exciting the Aragonese painters 
to imitate them. 

Geronimo de Mora, a native of Saragossa, was con- 
versant with all profane literature ; a good poet — cele- 
brated as such by Cervantes — a valiant soldier, and a 
skilful painter. Stimulated by the works of Lupicino, 
he went to the Escurial ia the year 1587, in order to 
perfect himself in paintmg under Federigo Zuccaro. 
When Mora returned home he executed the doors of 
the retahlo of St. George for the Hall of the Deputies. 
At the beginning of the seventeenth century he was 
chosen, together with Bartx)lome Oarducho, his brother 
Vincencio, and Patricio Caxes, to paint in fresco certain 
rooms and the staircase of the Palace of the Pardo. 
The works executed there by these celebrated artists 
met with the approval of all connoisseurs, but the price 
which was put upon them by other masters of Madrid 
did not give equal satisfSEbction to the Commissioners of 
Public Works (Junta de obras y Bosqttes). Pedro I'Hor- 
felin de Poultiers was named to revise the valuation, 
and he reduced the price to less than the half of thin at 
which they had been originally valued. In consequence 
of this great difference of opinion there followed a law- 
suit which lasted many years, much to the prejudice of 
the representatives of those artists who had executed 
the frescos. In 1616 Mora, as an artist, wrote a long and 
instructive paper in defence of himself and his fellows ; 
and it is to be regretted that this essay is not printed 
for the information both of artists and amateurs. 

Pedro VHoffelin de Pou&iere was a Frenchman who 
had established himself at Saragossa, and died there with 
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a property of 20,000 ducats, induding 2000 paid bim 
by the CommisBioners of Public Works. His portraits 
were like their originals, and were painted with freedom, 
so that in this department he contributed to advance 
the school of Aragon. 

His son, Antony Horfelin, did much more. He was 
bom at Saragossa in 1597, and died there in 1660. 
Having studied with success at Rome, on his return to 
his birthplace he executed for the churches and priyate 
houses works of which both the composition and colour 
were pleasing. 

Geronimo de Corida was a pupil of Horfelin, and was 
also bom at Saragossa. The archbishop of the diocese, 
Don Ferdinand of Aragon, was his patron, and for him 
he painted in oil, with correct design, various subjects 
from Scripture ; he taught his pupils with great exact- 
ness. One of these pupils was Frai Augristin Leonardo 
de Argensola, a relative of the celebrated poet, Argensola, 
and a member of the order of Mercenarios ccdzados. 
In the year 1640 Argensola had a high reputation as 
a painter in Saragossa, which he afterwards enjoyed in 
Catalonia, Valencia, and Madrid. He left everywhere 
works of merit, both in oil and fresco, such as support 
his claim to be accounted one of the good masters of the 
school of Aragon. 

Felices de Cdceres lived in Saragossa at this same 
time, and painted a good deal in chiaroscuro in a pow- 
erful style in distemper. His son was tamer in his 
manner, but both drew well, and their works were 
esteemed by connoisseurs of the city to which they 
belonged. 
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Francisco Jimenez was bom at Tarrazona in 1598, 
and studied with success at Borne. On his return to 
Spain he painted for the cathedral of Saragossa two 
large pictures^ of which the subject was taken from the 
life of San Pedro Arbues, as well as an Adoration of 
the Magi for the cathedral of Teruel. Jimenez died at 
Saragossa in 1666, to the great regret of all the city. 

At that time there flourished in Saragossa several 
Aragonese painters of the naturalist school, whose works 
exhibit good taste and good colouring. One of these 
was Rafael Peotus, who worked in distemper on the or- 
namental structure raised in the cathedral in honour of 
the Prince Don Balthasar Carlos. On this he personi- 
fied the rivers Ebro, JaJon, Huerva, and Gallego, and 
his landscapes were distinguished for grace and lightness. 
Another master was Domingo del Camino, who, though 
not so ready with his brush, was equally skilful in draw- 
ing. His pupil, Galceran, fell short of his master in 
the last quality, but surpassed him in colour. Migud 
de Esjpinosa was more correct in his outlines than Gal- 
ceran, and executed some good pictures for the monas- 
tery of St. MiLlan de la Gogolla, and for other chinrches 
of Saragossa, where he was bom. A certain Urzangtd 
also was a native of the same city and adorned it with 
his works. 

Jusepe Leonardo^ another painter of the family of 
Argensola, was bom at Calatayud and studied at Madrid 
under Pedro de las Cuevas. He painted pictures con- 
taining many figures for the palace of Buen Retire, 
which are still preserved in the Boyal Museum on the 
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Prado *. Leonardo became mad, and died in that con- 
dition at Saragossa in 1666. 

In ] 658 Don Juan Galvan died in the same city, where 
he had studied the first principles of his' art, although 
he had completed his education at Home. On his re- 
turn from Italy, in 1624, the corporation {Ayuntamiento) 
of Saragossa had named him their painter, and he exe- 
cuted various pictures for the cathedral, as well as for 
the convent of the Carmelitas calzados, 

Micier Pablo died at Saragossa in 1659. He was 
judge of the Avdiencia Bealy and a painter for his 
amusement only; he holds, however, a considerable 
place as an artist in the number of the masters of 
Aragon. 

Jusepe Martinez was bom at Saragossa in 1612, and 
studied at Rome. He had returned home before Philip 
IV. passed through his native city in 1642, and on that 
occasion he was appointed painter to the king. Neither 
this distinction, however, nor the favour shown him by 
Don John of Austria, could force him to attach himself 
to the court. He remained at home and died there in 
1682, to the great regret of the members of the school 
of Aragon, which from that time began to decline into 
a sort of servile imitation of the naturalists, without 
correctness of drawing or expression in the attitudes of 
its figures. Martinez composed a book entitled " Dis- 

• The pictures now in the Madrid Musemn are two— Nos. 210 and 
248 of the present Catalogue (1843). The subjects are, a March of 
Spanish Troops under the Duke of Feria. in 1626, and the Surrender 
of Breda to Spinola. The first especially is a fiiir picture. 
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cursos practicables del nobilisimo arte de la pintiura, 
sus radimentos medios j fines que enseiia la experiencia 
con los ejemplares de obras insignes de artifices ilustres." 
His knowledge of the art was warranted too by the good 
pictures which he left in the cathedral, and in the 
churches of S^. Engracia and the Oolegio de la Man- 
teria, as well as in private houses. 

His son, Antonio Martinez, was also a native of Sarsr 
gossa. Like his flGtther he studied at Eome, and on his 
return assisted in the execution of the works in the 
Colegio de la Manteria. He afterwards became a lay 
brother in the Carthusian monastery of the Aula Dei, 
where he painted the pictures of the life of St. Bruno. 

Whilst Jusepe Martinez was the head of the school 
of Aragon, the following masters flourished there: — 
Bernardo Polo was remarkable for his pictures of fruit 
and flowers. Pedro Aihar Jimenez was the nephew and 
pupil of Francisco Jimenez, and painted certain pictures 
which are to be seen in the collegiate church of S^*. 
Maria de Calatayud. An artist named Asensio was a 
skilful painter of portraits, both of ladies and men. 
Bartolomi Vicente was a pupil of Don Juan Garreiio in 
Madrid. In his native city of Saragossa he painted in 
fresco the dome and spandrils of the chapel of oiir Lady 
" de los BemedioSy' as well as various oil pictures for 
other churches. Don Francisco de Vera Caheza de 
Vaca, an Aragonese gentleman, page to Don John of 
Austria, learnt drawing and painting under Jusepe 
Martinez, and executed various public works and cabinet 
pictures for his own amusement. Geronimo Secall, or 
Secanot learnt the rudiments of his art at Saragossa, 

VOL. in. F 
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where he was bom, and completed his education as a 
painter at Madrid. On his return home he executed 
some pictures in oil for the parish church of St Paul 
and for the Hall of the Deputies, as well as certain frescos 
for the cupola of the chapel of St. Michael in the church 
just mentioned. He opened a school at Saragossa, and 
had pupils who made progress under him. 



CHAPTER V. 

SCHOOLS OF SOUTHERN SPAIN. 

The great schools of the south were those of Valencia 
and Seville. It will be more convenient for the reader 
to consider the principal masters of the former of the 
two, before we plunge into the brilliant series of painters 
who belong to the latter : in pursuing this course, how- 
ever, I shall, as I have already done, depart in some 
degree from the strict order of time. 

Pedro Orrente was bom at Monte-alegre, in Murcia, 
somewhere about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Though he was not, as Palomino says, a pupil of Basan, 
he was a decided imitator of that master ; and that he was 
a successful imitator and a good colourist, is sufficiently 
shown by his works in the Madrid Gallery. Orrente has 
left five pictures at Valencia, and a specimen of him may 
be seen in the Esterhazy Gallery at Vienna : he died at 
Toledo in 1644, and was buried in the same church as 
El Greco. He was the master of Pablo Pontons and 
Esteban March : the pictures of the former are seldom 
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seen oat of Valeiicia* ; those of the latter are abundant 
in the Bojal Gallery of Madrid. He painted many 
battle pieces, and his execution is free and poweifdl, as 
may be seen in the head, No. 149 of the Madrid Cata- 
logue. His son, Miguel March, was also a painter, and 
died young, in 1670, at Valencia. 

The great painter, however, of the Valencian school 
at this time was Francisco RibaUa, who was bom about 
1551, at Castellon de la Plana. He studied first in 
Valencia, where he fell in love with the daughter of his 
master. The £ather refused his consent to the marriage, 
but the girl promised her lover to wait whilst he im- 
proved himself in Italy. Bibalta accordingly went thither 
and devoted himself to his art ; studying the works of 
Eaphael and those of the Bolognese masters, as well as 
the pictures of Sebastkn del Piombo. On his return 
he entered the studio of his former teacher, who was 
not at home : finding a sketch of a picture on the easel 
he finished it in his mistress s presence, and left it to 
produce its effect on her fiather. The latter, on his re- 
turn, asked his daughter who had been there, adding, 
" This is the man to whom I would marry thee, and not 

• _____ 

to that dauber f, liibalta." The result of course was 

• Ford's Hand-book, p. 445. 

+ The word in Oean Bermudez is " bisofio/* which means a raw 
recruit and thence a bungler. It is said to have been adopted in the 
Italian wars. Pistol ao doubt would have translated it "bezonian," 
as in Henry IV. 2nd pt. Act v. 8 ; compare Henry VI. 2nd pt. Act 
iv. 2. The commentators appear to derive this word directly from 
the Italian "bisognoso." The Spanish origin is the true one, and is 
much more in keeping with the "rodomontades Espagnoles" which 
make the staple of the worthy soldier's discourse. 

F 3 
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that the marriage took place, and the £ame of Bibalta 
immediately procured him employment. He executed 
the Last Supper for the college of Corpus Christi at 
Valencia as a conunission from ** £1 Santo Bibera," the 
archbishop. The whole establishment is described as 
" a Museum of Eibaltas." * It is in Valencia alone that 
this master can be seen and appreciated, and I can only 
refer the reader to Mr. Ford for his account of the pic- 
tures yet preserved there. He describes Ribalta as the 
Spanish Domenichino and Sebastian del Piombo com- 
bined, and he is of opinion that we possess in England a 
grand specimen of his powers in the altar-piece of the 
chapel of Magdalen College, Oxford. Certain it is that 
there is no ground for attributing it to Morales, and I 
know no one who has a better claim to fix the real master 
than the author just quoted — himself the owner of a Bi- 
balta of very high merit f. 

The pictures which bear the name of Ribalta in the 
Madrid Gallery all appear in the present catalogue as 
the works of the son, Jtian de Bibalta. One of these 
(No. 163) represents the Death of St. Francis of Assisi. 
The saint is admirable for truth and expression, but the 
angel is terribly affected. The Spanish Galleiy of the 

• Ford's Hand-book, p. 442. 

+ See Ford's Hand-book, p. 445, for the reasoning process by which 
the Magdalen picture has been assigned to Morales. It was taken at 
the siege of Vigo, and was once in the collection of the Buke of Or- 
mond : a Mr. Freeman gave it to the college. See Dallawaj's anec- 
dote of the Arts in England, p. 481. I understand that Sir Williain 
Eden brought one if not two Bibaltas from Yalenda, which are now 
at Windlestone. I have never seen them ; the subject of one is the 
Last Judgment 
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Louvre boasts three or four of Francisco's productions, 
but the son, who was bom in 1597, is said to have 
painted so like his father and instructor, that connois- 
seurs are unable to distinguish their works. His Cru- 
cifixion, in St Miguel de los Beyes, at Valencia, was 
executed when he was only eighteen years old. He 
died in 1628. 

JacirUo Ger&aimo de Espinosa was bom at Oocentaina 
in the kingdom of Valencia, in the year 1600. He was 
the son of a painter, Bodrigitez de Espinosa^ who had 
originally come from Valladolid^ and besides the in- 
stmction of his father, he is said to have studied imder 
Bibalta. The excellence of his drawing, the attitudes of 
his figures, and the power of his chiaro-scuro, make it 
probable that he had visited Italy and had profited by the 
works of the Bolognese masters. The eight large pic- 
tures painted for the Carmelite convent at Valencia 
were executed in 1638 ; his Christ, for Sta. Tecla, was 
painted fifteen years earlier, when the artist was only 
twenty-three years old. Like those of Eibalta, his works 
must be sought at Valencia. The present catalogue of 
the Madrid Gallery enumerates three of his pictures, of 
which his Magdalen (No. 221) has an expression almost 
of despair, but is very fine. The Mocking of Christ by 
the Jews, at the time of his Scourging (No. 311), is a 
painful picture and in bad taste, though well painted *. 
Of the eight works which bear the name of Espinosa in 

* I remember two {dctures attributed to Espinosa m the catalogue 
of the Madrid Gallery in 1S88, which I find, in that of 1843, are 
attributed to Juan de Bibalta. These represented the heads of a 
blessed and of a condemned souL The expression of both was fine 
and striking. See Nos. 88 and 84 of present catalogue. 
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the Spaoish Museum at the LouTre, the writer in the 
Kunstblatt selects The Bearing the Gross as the 
most remarkable. It is fiill, he says, of energy and 
movement, and the colours are laid on with a broad and 
full pencil, though in the general impression produced 
by the whole work there is a sort of mixture of grandeur 
and vulgarity *, 

Espinosa died in 1680, and was buried in the parish 
church of St. Martin, at Valencia t. 

Josef de Eibera, or Lo Spagnoletto, camiot be entirely 
omitted in a historjfbf Spanish painting, though his 
birthplace has been disputed and he resided in Italy. 
The Italian writers have contended that he was bom at 
Gallipoli, in the kingdom of Naples, of Spanish parents, 
but the fact that he was bom at Xativa or San Felipe, 
near Valencia, seems to be clearly established by the 
register of his baptism there, which places his birth in 
1588 1. He is said to have been a pupil of Bibalta ; but 
at any rate he went to Italy very young, and there studied 
the powerful works of Caravaggio and the naturalists, 
whose style he adopted. The character of the school 
was congenial to the spirit of Eibera, who enhanced its 
gloomy vigour, and tinged it with the true feeling of his 
own country. He died at Naples in 1656. 

* " Und ans dem ganzen tritt uns, icli weiss nicht welche Mischimg 
yon Trivialitat und Adel entgegen.*'— Ennstblatt for 1838, No. 89, 
t. 15e. 

t Sir William Eden ii said to possess a fragment of a laiger picture 
by Espinosa, consisting of three angels ; it is at Windlestone in the 
county of Durham. 

Z Compare Lanzi, Storia della Fittura, ii. p. 315 ; Cean Bermudez, 
Dice. iv. p. 185. 
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I believe the best of Bibera's works to be the beauUr 
ful Pieta, in San Mardno at Naples ; a picture rarely 
equalled by any master of any school. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, in writing to Wilkie when at Madrid, in 
1827, says, " From the one picture by Kibera, at 
Naples, I have been led to think you would find some 
grand severe specimens of his power and sentiment in 
chiaro-scuro, which Caravaggio never had. The picture 
I speak of was, I think, in the San Martino at Naples. 
A copy or repetition of it is at Lord AxundeFs at War- 
dour *. Wilkie, in his reply, says, " There are none here, 
ilor perhaps anywhere, so fine as that you mention." 

An account of the Riberaa at Madrid, and a character 
of Bibera as a painter, will be found in the Hand-book 
of Spain f. At Osuna is a fine Crucifixion, at which, 
Mr. Ford tells us, the French amused themselves by 
firing, and four other pictures I. Jn '*Las Agostinas Ke- 
coletas," at Salamanca, were a Virgin of the Bosary 
and the great altar-piece, a Conception, signed by Ei- 
bera, with the date of 1635, and the adjunct of '* Yalen- 
tiano " after his name. This picture was remarkable ija 
Spain as showing the Virgin's feet. The convent was 
founded by Manuel de Zuniga, Conde de Monterey, 
brother-in-law of the Count-Duke and Viceroy of Naples 
under Philip IV. : it was once "a museum of Neapolitan 
paintings : now they flap rotting in their frames, but 
yet are pure in surface, having never yet been defiled 

* See Kugler's Hand-book of Italian ttinting, p. 415 ; Cimmng- 
faam'i Life of Wilkie, ii pp. 478. 501. 
+ Hand-book, p. 755 ; compare pp. 426. 445* 
t Ibid. p. 326. 
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by harpy cleaners or restorers. It is, or was, proposed to 
send them to the local Mnseo." * 

The Spanish Museum in the Louvre contains a large 
number of the works of Eibera, of which the writer in 
the Kunstblatt particularly mentions a horrible, but 
most powerful, martyrdom of St. Bartholomew ; as well 
as Cato tearing out his own Entrails, and Hercules res- 
cuing Deianira from the Centaurs t. The Adoration of the 
Shepherds in the Gallery of the Louvre is extremely 
beautifdl. It is obviously unnecessaiy to dwell longer on 
a master who is so generally known, and whose pictures 
are to be found in so many collections out of Spain. 

We will now turn to the school of Seville. The city 
of Cordova can boast great men in all times, from Seneca 
and Lucan to that Gonsalvo — ''^qui magni ducis nomen 
propria virtute, proprium sibi fecit"! Among its cele- 
brated sons was Pahlo de Cespedes, who was bom in 
1538. After passing some time at Alcala de Henares 
he proceeded to Italy, where he studied the fine arts. 
Pacheco calls him " a great imitator of the beautiful 
manner of Coreggio, and one of the best colourists in 
Spain. The school of Andalusia owe to him the fine 
tone of their flesh-tints, as he has shown in this city 
(Seville), and in his native town of Cordova, by his 
famous retablo in the college of the Jesuits. "§ Cespedes 

* Ford's Hand-book, p. 581. 

>¥ Eaiutbhtt for Maj, 1839, Ko. 42, s. 167. 

:;: See Ford's Hand-book, pp. 295, 296. The quotation in the text 
is from the epitaph of " the Great Captain," at Qranada. Compare Car- 
ducho, p. 61, who says, '' La Cindad de Corboba que no solo tUT6 i Seneca 
por unico Filosofo, sine & Don Luib de Ghmgora por insigne poeta." 

§ Pacheco, p. 300 ; compare p. 317. 
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was buried in the chapel of St. Paul in the cathedral of 
Cordova, where may be seen his paintings of St. John 
and St. Andrew, and " a neglected Last Supper, once 
his master-piece."* The panel painted by Cespedes 
may still be seen in the Chapter House at Seville, and 
in the " Contaduria Mayor " were two other works of his 
— the Sacrifice of Abraham, and S**. Justa and S*». Ru- 
fina, with the tower between themf. In the Spanish 
Museum in the Louvre is the portrait of Cespedes, 
painted by himself. He was the intimate friend of 
Arias Montanus and himself enjoyed a very high lite- 
rary reputation. Cean Bermudez has printed his frag- 
ments at the end of the 5th volume of his Dictionary ; 
among these are, a letter to Pacheco written in 
1608, a poem on paintii^, and an essay on the com- 
parison between ancient and modem painting and sculp- 
ture. 

Cespedes held a prebend in the cathedral of Cordova, 
and usually passed his vacations at Seville, which he vi- 
sited for the last time in 1 603 ; his death took place in 
1608. The best pupils of Cespedes were, Juan Luis 
ZambranOj Juan de Penalosa, Antonio de Contreras, 
Cristobal Vela, and Antonio Mohedano. 

Alonso Vazquez, a native of Ronda, worked with Mo- 
hedano in the convent of St. Francis, at Seville ; both 
excelled in the execution of fruits, and Pacheco tells us 
that a large picture of Lazarus by Vazquez, in the 
possession of the Duke of Alcala, exhibited this skill 
in the various accessories which decorated the sideboard 

• Ford's Hand-book, p. 800. 

f Cean Bermudez, Oatedral de Sevilla, pp. 151. 156. 

r 3 
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of the rich man *. Mohe^lAiio died in 1635 ; Vazquez 
earlier than 1650, which is the date giren bj Palo- 
mino f. 

Pedro de VUlsgas MarmoUjo was, like Oespedes, a 
fnend of Arias Montanus ; he was bom at Seville in 
1520, and studied in Italy. Mr. Ford calls him an 
" imitator of the Florentine school," X and speaks <rf Ms 
Visitation in the cathedral of Seville. Villegas died in 
1597. 

The next master whom it is necessary to mention is 
the licentiate Juan de las Hoelas, or, as he is commonly 
called, ''El CUrigo Eoelas" The pictures of Roelas 
which remain at Seville are sufficient to confer on him 
a very high rank as a painter ; yet his name is scarcely 
known out of his own country. He was bom in 1558 
or 1560 ; that he studied at Venice is probable from his 
style: he held a prebend in the collegiate church of 
Olivares, where he died in 1625, and where some of his 
last, though not his best, works still exist §. His finest 
pictures, however, were executed for the churches of 
Seville. The Santiago destroying the Moors in the 
battle of Clavijo, decorates the chapel of this saint in 
the cathedral. Mr. Ford says it is not one of his best 
works II ; it is nevertheless a fine picture : the horse is 
not equal to the rest, but the saint is bursting on the 
infidel foe with the terrors of the whirlwind: it was 
executed in 1609. The Martyrdom of St. Andrew was 
formerly in the college of S^. Tomas, but is now, I be- 

♦ Compare Palomino, ill. p. 455 ; Cean Bermudez, Dice. v. p. 146. 
f Pacheco, pp. 421, 422. X Hand-book, p. 253. 

§ Ibid. p. 256. II Ibid. p. 270. 
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lieve, removed to the Museum in the Merced — *' the 
only place in the world fully to understand the great 
school of Seville/' * Lebnm, it is said, persisted in 
believing it to be a work of Tintoret's f ; though tho- 
roughly Venedan iu its colour, the similarity is hardly 
so striking as this story would imply. The tone is 
redder thau Tiutoret | ; the landscape has become rather 
too blue ; the figures of the executioners are splendid. 
The university, formerly the Jesuits' convent, contains 
over the high altar three large pictures by Eoelas : the 
Nativity is not, in my eyes, equal to the St. Andrew or 
the St. Isidore of the same master ; the colour is, how- 
ever, very fine, aud has a rosy tinge about it, with a 
softness of execution and an expression by no means 
characteristic of Tintoret. The angels are peculiarly 
beautiful, and " no one ever painted the sleek grimalkin 
Jesuit like Eoelas. "§ One of these pictures does not 
escape the sharp censure of Pacheco ||. " As it appears 
to me," he says, *^the painter has placed a sheet, and 
not a small one, in the hands of the Virgin Ms mother, 
as the bed of the child Jesus, whilst he has imitated 
Basau by leaving the child naked. Assuming what we 
have said above, how do artists dare to paint him thus "? 
(That is, assimung that the child was wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes and laid in the manger.) *' I can only 
answer — all I have to do is to observe on the fact — one 

• Ford's Hand-book, p. 264. f Ibid. p. 267. 

Z Roelas's shadows have not the blackness of those of Tintoret and 
of some of the Spanish masters. We learn from Mr. Eastlake that this 
tone may perhaps be attributed in these artists to the immoderate use of 
▼erdegris as a dryer. — Materials for the History of Oil Painting, p. 78. 

§ QuiUiet, p. 300. || Pacheco, p. 506. 
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thing is certain ; even if the sacred text did not tell us 
ao, no one would presume so little prudence and so little 
compassion in his most H0I7 Mother, as that she would 
expose the child at such a rigorous season, and in the 
middle of the night, to the inclemency of the cold." 

The great work, however, of Boelas is, in my opinion, 
his Death of St. Isidore in the parish church of that 
saint. It resembles Tintoret more than the Martyrdom 
of St. Andrew does. The fieice of the dying saint upheld 
by his sorrowing clergy is very fine, and the subject 
suggests a comparison which would be fatal to most pic- 
tures — it reminds us of the Communion of St. Jerome 
by Domenichino ; nor do I believe that, as a whole, the 
work of Roelas would lose by juxta-position with that 
master-piece. 

There are many other pictures by Roelas to be seen 
at Seville. Mr. Ford refers to the Conception in the 
Academia as equal to Guido *. I have already noticed 
the objections of Pacheco to Roelas's treatment of the 
subject of St. Anne teaching the Virgin to readf, in 
which, says the inspector of the Inquisition, " the Virgin 
is kneeling before her mother, reading in something 
like a missal; she is about 13 or 14 years old, with 
a rose-coloured tunic and a blue mantle spotted with 
stars, and with an imperial crown on her head. At 
her side St. Anne has a buffet with refreshments 
imitating nature ; undemeatli it are a cat and a little dog : 
close to the Virgin stand a work-basket and some play- 
things." This picture was in the " Merced Calzada." J 

* Hand-book, p. 270. f See aboTe;, p. 15. 

X Pacheco, p. 506. 
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The Museum of Madrid contains only one alleged spe- 
cimen of Eoelas — ^Moses Striking the Bock. It is 
boldly painted, and somewhat resembles Tintoret, but 
is fieur inferior to that master. To my eyes it appeared 
to have suffered some injury, and Mr. Williams, the 
best judge in such a matter, did not hold it to be a 
genuine work of the master *. The Spanish Museum 
in the Louvre contains three pictures which bear the 
name of Eoelas ; the writer in the Kunstblatt considers 
only one of these — ^the portrait of his daughter — as be- 
ing really painted by him \, Mr. Buchanan mentions a 
picture by Boelas as having been sent from Spain in 1 809 
by Wallis, but he does not say into whose hands it passed J. 
After all, it is at Seville, and at Seville alone, as I have 
already said, that this master can be properly appreciated. 

Boelas died at Olivares, after executing the pictures 
which have been mentioned as his last works. 

Luis Fernandez worked in Seville at the end of the 
sixteenth century, and is known, not by his pictures, but 
as the master of Juan de Castillo, Herrera, and Pacheco. 
The first of these three, Juan de CastiUo, was bom in 
1584 at Seville ; he had an elder brother, Agustin de 
Castillo, who, like Juan, was a pupil of Fernandez. 
Agustin lived and painted at Cordova, but his works 
there had perished even in Cean Bermudez's time, 
although a picture by him of the Adoration of the Kings 
remained in the cathedral at Cadiz. Juan owes his 
fietme to the fact that he was the master of Alonso Cano, 

• Compare Ford's Hand-book, pp. 242. 263. 
t Kunstblatt for 1838, No. 93, p. 379. 
X Memoirs, ii p. 235. 
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Pedro de Moya, and Murillo. Agusti]idiedml6$26; his 
brother in 1040. The Spanish collection in the Louvre 
contains specimens of the worics of both brothers. 

A journey which Juan de Castillo made to G-ranada 
was the occasion of Miguel Cano, the father of Alonso, 
transferring his residence to SeyUle. The six great 
pictures which Castillo executed for the church of Monte 
Sion, at Seville, are now in the Museum. The Annun- 
ciation and Salutation are meagre in colour and defective 
in drawing, though the Virgin's head and hands in the 
former are well painted. The Assumption is better ; the 
figure of the Yirgm herself and the old man ga^dng up- 
wards, as well as the person looking into the tomb, are 
fine*. 

The son of Agustin, Antonio Castillo y Saavedra, was 
bom at Cordova in 1603, and educated in the school of 
Zurbaran. After returning to his native city he became 
convinced that he was the first painter of the day, but on a 
visit to Seville he was painfully undeceived. The Murillos 
in the " Claustro chico " overwhelmed him with surprise. 
— " When he saw the St. Leander and St. Isidore, as well 
as the St. Antony of Padua by the same master, he ex- 
claimed, * It is all over with Castillo ! Is it possible 
that Murillo, that servile imitator of my uncle, can be 
the author of all this grace and beauty of colouring ? * " 
He returned to Cordova, attempted to imitate and 
equal Murillo, felt satisfied that he had fedled, and died 
in the following year (1667) -of the effects of envy and 
annoyance. 

Of Francisco Pacheco much has already been said. 
• See Foreign Quarterly, No. xxvi. p. 254. 
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He was, according to bis own account, seventy jears of 
age when he published his book, that is to say, in 1649'!'; 
consequently he was bom in 1679, or, reckoning cur- 
rent years, in 1580. His death took place in 1654. 
Pacheco occupies a conspicuous place in the history 
of Spanish art, not so much on account of the merit 
of his onhi pictures, as because he was the teacher 
and father-in-law of Velazquez, as well as the most re- 
markable writer of his nation on the art which he prac- 
tised. There seems no good reason for supposing, with 
Palomino, that after he left the school of Lms Fer-, 
nandez he studied in Italy f ; indeed the negative evi- 
dence is strong the other way : had he visited Rome, we 
should not have been left in doubt of the fact. 

Pacheco was a friend of Montanes, and many of the 

* Pacheco, p. 470 ; compare Oean Bermudez, Diccion. iy. p. 4 ; 
Palomino^ iiL p. 476. Palomino is no doubt very inaccurate, but, 
upon the whole^ I think Cean Bermudez attacks him here without 
reason. Pacheco^ as Cean says, obtained the license to print his book 
in 1641, but some portion of the book was probably written seyeral 
yean before he obtained the license ; thus, in speaking of Velasquez, 
he says the king conferred on him the office of Ayuda de C&mara, 
"en ette de 16S8," meaning, as I presume, the year in which he was 
then writing. Cean reckons the 70 years back from 1641 instead of 
from 1649, and finds &nlt with Palomino for having placed the au- 
thor's birth nine years too late. It is perfectly possible, however, 
that Pacheco, when his book was published, may have altered the 
statement of his age to suit the time, not of its composition, but of its 
publication. Indeed it would be natural so to do, for he is talking of 
the value of his own experience and knowledge at such an age ; his 
counsel, he would mean, when the reader received it, was that of a 
man of seventy years of age ; no matter when it was written if he still 
adhered to what he had said. 

f Compare Pacheco, p. 2d3. 265. 344; Palomino, iii. p. 476; Cean 
Bermudez, Dice. iv. p. 5. 
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statues of the latter were coloured by the former : in- 
deed he was the first painter in Seville who brought this 
branch of art to perfection. 

In the year 1600 Pacheco was employed to paint six 
large pictures of the Life of S. Ramon, in competition 
with Alonso Vazquez, for the "Merced Calzada."* 
Two of Pacheco 's pictures will be foimd at Alcala de 
Guadaira — one in the church of St. Sebastian, and the 
other in that of Santiago f. In the Esterhaz^r palace at 
Vienna is a picture of Moses Striking the Rock J. 

In 1611 Pacheco visited Madrid, the Escurial, and 
Toledo, where he made acquaintance with El Greco, 
and became a friend of Vincencio Carducho. On his 
return to Seville he opened a school, among the pupils 
in which were Alonso Cano and Diego Velazquez. It 
has been already stated that this artist filled the office 
of Inspector of Sacred Pictures to the Inquisition : his 

* San Bamon, or Baimundus, de Pefiaforte was^ like St. Vincent 
Ferrer, a Dominican. S. Ramon waa founder of the order " B. Ma- 
rise de Mercede/' the object of which institution was the redemption 
of captives. He is the saint of whom pictures are occasionally 
seen as sailing across the sea on his cloak. The occasion of this 
miracle was, that Don Jayme el Conquistador (the injEant hero of 
Southey^s ballad of Queen Mary's Christening) had refused to discard 
his mistress, and S. Bamon therefore determined on leaving him to 
his own devices. The king had forbidden any ship to take the saint, 
though one would have thought that under such circumstances Don 
Jayme would have been glad to get rid of him; upon which St. 
Bamon performed the passage from Majorca to Barcelona in six hours, 
and landed with himself and his cloak perfectly dry — " veluti ex area 
vestiaria earn recens aocepisset" — ^to use the words of Ribadeneinu 
Pt. ii. p. 26. 

t Ford's Hand-book, p. 236. 

X Eugler, Handbuch der Q-esch. der Malerei, s. 257. 
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brother Francis was also a familiar of the same tribunal. 
Velazquez having married his master's daughter, Pa^heco 
and his son-in-law went to Madrid in 1623, whither the 
latter had been summoned by the Count-Duke of 
Olivarez. Pacheco thus witnessed the distinctions con- 
ferred on the husband of his daughter. He returned to 
Seville, and died there id 1654. 

Don Luis Pasqual Gaudin has been mentioned* 
as one of the artists whose mode of dressing the Virgin 
offended Pacheco 's sense of propriety. Yet he was a 
Carthusian monk, having professed in the " Cartuxa " 
of Granada in 1596, at the age of thirty-eight. He 
worked a good deal in Seville, and died in 1621. 

We must now turn to Francisco de Herrera el viejo, 
or the elder, who was bom at Seville in 1576 ; he could 
not, as Cean Bermudez observes, have been a pupil of 
Pacheco, but was probably a fellow scholar with him in 
the school of Luis Fernandez. 

Herrera was the first master who introduced into the 
school of Andalusia that bold and vigorous touch which 
was adopted by Velazquez : in Herrera, indeed, this 
quahty was somewhat exaggerated ; he is said, when he 
had no pupils, to have directed his maid-servant to 
smear the colours on his canvass with a broom, and 
then, whilst they were still wet, to have formed them 
into a sort of sketch with his own brush. The tem- 
per and character of Herrera were as coarse and vio- 
lent as the execution of his pictures. He drove away 
his pupils ; his son robbed him and fled to Eome, and 
his daughter became a nun. Herrera was fond of 
engraving on copper, and was charged with coining. 

* See above, p. 13. 
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Whether guilty or innocent, he took refuge in the col- 
lege of St. Hermenegild, which belonged to the Jesuits. 
Whilst sheltered here, he executed the large picture of 
that rojal martyr which formerly hung on the staircase 
of the University, but is now in the Museum of Seville ; 
it has been much retouched =^. This picture was shown 
to Philip IV., when he was at Seville in 16:24 ; he asked 
after the artist, and was informed that he was charged 
with coining, and had taken sanctuaiy : the king caused 
him to be called, and pardoned him, with a caution that 
powers such as his ought not to be abused. 

The parish church of S^. Bernardo still contains the 
Last Judgment of Herrera: in St. Martin, also, are 
some of his early works f ; but the four large pictures 
formerly in S^. Buenaventura have been removed from 
Seville | : three of these are now in the possession of 
the Earl of Clarendon at the Grove; the fourth, I 
believe, is in Paris. They are singular pictures, not 
remarkable for the relief of the figures, but executed 
with great vigour and truth. The Spanish collection in 
the Louvre professes to contain no less than thirteen 
paintings of the elder Herrera : there does not appear 
to be a single specimen in the Royal Gallery at Madrid. 
I am informed that among certain pictures left to the 
town of Cherbourg by a M. Henry are two Herreras — one 
aDavid. a single figure with fine purple drapery, and very 
good; the other a saint, or Job, of inferior qiiality§. 

* See Ford'8 Hand-book, p. 264; For. Qy. Bev. No. xxvi. p. 
256. 

f Ford's Hand-book, pp. 276—270. 

X Widdrington, Spain and the Spaniards in 1848, vol. Lp. 250. 

$ I am indebted to Mr. Ford for this information ; the numbers 
are 33 and 84. 
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The Duke of Dalmatia's picture of tlie Doctors of the 
Church is by far the finest work of Herrera that I have 
seen : those at Seville indeed were not so placed as to be 
seen to advantage, but they did not appear to me equal 
in force and power to this one ; whence it came I know 
not. The colour is good, and is laid on with an extrar 
ordinary impasto. 

Francisco Herrera el Mozo *, as he is called, was the 
son who left his father and fled to Eome. He was 
bom in 162S. In Italy he became known as **Lo 
Spagnitolo dei Peaci,'^ from his skill in painting fish in 
pieces of still-life, or as the Spaniards call pictures 
which display eatables, bodegones — ^tavern pieces. On 
his father's death he returned to Seville, and exe- 
cuted the large picture in the " Sala de la Hermandad 
del Santisimo," in the court of orange-trees. Mr. Ford 
calls it " afiPected and indistinct ; " a somewhat severe 
sentence, but, in fact, the younger Herrera was a feeble 
artist f. The same qualities of softness and affectation 
characterize the angels in the picture of St. Francis in 
the cathedral ; the saint himself is fine, and altogether 
this last is one of the painter's best works. Both these 
pictures were engraved by Arteaga. Herrera was elected 
vice-president of the Academy of Seville when Murillo 
was president, and perhaps from jealousy he went to 
live at Madrid. Here he painted a good deal, and died 

* See Ford's Hand-book, p. 256^ for Mr. Iiigli8*8 mistake in tam- 
ing "el mozo," or " the younger," into " hennoso/' or " the beautifiil.'' 
A notable instance of the danger of taking down the information of a 
cicerone, or valet-de-place, by the ear, and not checking it by books. 

t Hand-book, pp. 250. 256. 
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in 16B5 *. It should be stated that Herrera el yiejo 
had another son, older than Francisco Herrera, who 
was a painter, and is known by the name of Herrera el 
B/ubio ; he died, however, "very young. 

The next master whom it is necessary to consider is 
Alonso CanOy and there are few Spanish painters more 
remarkable. His father, Miguel Cano, was a native of 
La Mancha, but had settled at Granada as a designer 
and carver of retahlos ; by the advice of Juan de Castillo 
he afterwards removed his residence to Seville. Alonso 
Cano was bom in 1601, and studied sculpture under 
the great master of the day, Juan Martinez Montaiies ; 
in Seville he frequented the schools of Pacheco and 
Castillo. It has been suspected that Cano profited by 
certain antique statues which were in the collection of 
the Duque de Alcala, in the house known at Seville as 
" la casa de Pilatos : " f at any rate there is a grace 
and a simplicity about some of his works, both in sculp- 
ture and painting, which seem to indicate a study of 
better models than the productions of the masters under 
whom he learnt his art. 

Some of Cano's works in coloured sculpture are sin- 
gularly beautiful : the retablo in the parish church of 
Lebriga was executed in 1630 I. Nothing can exceed 
the small Virgin and Child at the top of the ** Fadstol,'' 
or Lectern, in the cathedral of Granada. The faults 
inherent in coloured figures are less offensive in a 

* There is a picture ascribed to Herrera el Mozo in the Pinacothek 
of Munich, lit division, No. 356. 

+ See Ford's Hand-book, pp. 247, 260. 
t Hand-book, p. 237. 
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miniature form. Mr. Ford says, " The child is inferior, 
and possibly by another hand."* In the sacristy, he 
adds, *' is a charming Concepcion, carved by Gano, with 
his peculiar delicate hands, small mouth, full eyes, and 
serious expression ; also by him, in the Oratorio, is a 
Virgin in blue drapery and very dignified."! In the 
church of St. Nicolas at Murcia is "an exquisite St. 
Antonio, carved in wood, in a brown Capuchin dress, 
about eighteen inches high, by Alonso Oano, and 
inscribed: it is the gem of Murcia." J Again, in the 
cathedral of Toledo is a St. Francisco, two and a half 
feet high, " which is a master-piece of cadaverous ecstatic 
sentiment. "§ The head of St. Paul in the cathedral of 
Granada is wonderfully executed, but placed as it is in 
a glass case, and being the size of life, coloured, it pro- 
duces all the effect of an anatomical preparation ||. 

Gano fought a duel with Sebastian de Llanos y Yaldes, 
whom he wounded, and he was accordingly obliged to fly 
to Madrid. In the capital he found a protector in his 
former fellow-pupil, Velazquez, who presented him to 
the Count-Duke of Olivares. In 1643, Gano went to 
seek employment at Toledo, and in the interval, be- 
tween this year and 1650, must have occurred the death 
of his wife, who was supposed to have been assassinated 
by the artist himself : it is said that he endured the 
rack without confessing, but Gean Bermudez was unable 
to find any record of the judicial proceedings in his 

* Hand-book, p. 386 ; compare For. Qy. No. xxyi. p. 265. 

+ Ibid. p. 387. t Ibid. p. 411. 

§ Ibid. p. 847. II For. Qy. No. xxvi. p. 266. 
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case *, According to the account of Palommo, he fled 
from justice originally to Valencia, and then to the 
Carthusian convent of the Porta Coeli, near that dtj ; 
it is certain that he left pictures in hoth places. 

In 1651 he obtained from the Crown a stall as racio- 
neroj or minor canon, in the cathedral of Granada, on 
condition of taking orders -within the year. This space 
of time was twice enlarged, but as he failed to comply 
with the condition the chapter ejected him from his 
preferment -j". He was, however, afterwards ordained 
sub-deacon on the title of a chaplaincy to the Bishop of 
Salamanca; the king then caused his stall to be 
restored to him, with the arrears, and he enjoyed it 
until his death, which took place in 1667. 

In the Madrid Gallery is a portrait of a sculptor by 
Velazquez, which is conjectured to be that of Alonso 
Cano (No. 81). 

Cano's character was singular and violent : whether 
he really killed his wife or not we do not know, but he 
was subject to strong impulses, and acted upon them 
without reflection. To the poor he was charitable ; but, 
with this exception, his finer feelings appear to have 
worked themselves off in the pensive melancholy and 

* Cean Bermndez, Diccion. i. p. 211 ; compare Palomino^ iii. p. 578. 

+ According to Palomino it was necessary for him to obtain a dis- 
pensation from Borne for bigamy before he could take orders, since 
he had married a widow (iai. p. 580), So in England, bigamy in its 
proper sense^ either of marrying twice or marrying a widow, was 
originally a bar to pleading benefit of clergy, since it was an obstacle 
to orders ; see 1 Edw. IV. 12. Clergy was restored to bigamists by 
1 Edw. VI. 12. See Hale, Pleas of the Crown, p. 229 ; Beeve's 
History of the English Law, i. p. 143 ; iy. p. 471. 
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tender sentiment of his Virgins. Some of the anec- 
dotes which Palomino relates of him are so character- 
istic, not only of the man, but of the time and of the 
country, that it is worth while to extract them. 

An auditor [Oidor) of the chancery of Granada bore 
especial devotion to St. Antony of Padua, and wished for 
an image of the saint by the hands of Cano. When the 
figure was finished the judge came to see it, and liked it 
much. He inquired what money the artist expected for 
his work : the answer was, one hundred doubloons. The 
amateur was astonished, and asked " How many days 
might he have spent upon it?" Cano replied, "Some 
five-and-twenty days." " Well," said the Oidor, " that 
comes to four doubloons a day." — " Your lordship 
reckons wrong," answered Cano, " for I have spent fifty 
yeetrs in learning how to execute it in twenty-five days." 
— " That is all very well ; but I have spent my patri- 
mony and my youth in studying at the university, and in a 
higher profession ; now here I am, Oidor in Granada, 
and if I get a doubloon a day it is as much as I 
do." Cano had scarcely patience to hear him out. " A 
higher profession indeed ! " he exclaimed. ** The king 
can make judges out of the dust of the earth, but it is 
reserved for God alone to make an Alonso Cano ;" saying 
this, he took up the figure and dashed it to pieces on the 
pavement ; whereupon the Oidor escaped as fast as he 
could, not feeling sure that Cano's fury would confine 
itself to the statue. If we are to believe Palomino, it 
was owing to the offence taken by so great a man as an 
Oidor of Granada, "where they are venerated like 
deities upon the earth," that the canons deter- 
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mined on declaring Cano*8 prebend vacant on ac- 
count of the non-fdlfilment of the condition of taking 
orders *. 

Another characteristic of Gano was his insuperable re- 
pugnance for any persons tainted with Judaism. It ap- 
pears that in Granada the unhappy persons who were 
penitenciados, that is, who had been subjected to pen- 
ance by the Inquisition, were in the habit of getting 
what they could to support themselves by selling linen 
and other articles about the streets ; they wore of course 
the samhenito, or habit prescribed by the Holy Office 
as the external mark of their backslidings. If Oano 
met one of these men in the street he would cross to the 
other side, or get out of his way into the passage of a 
house. Occasionally, however, in turning a comer, or by 
mere accident, one of these wretches touched the garment 
of the artist, who then instantly sent his servant home 
for another cloak, or another doublet, and gave the pol- 
luted one to his attendant. The servant, however, did 
not dare to wear what he had thus acquired, or his 
master would have turned him out of the house forth- 
with ; he could only sell it. It is added that the mani- 
fest profit which the servant derived from his master's 
religious scruples made people doubt whether in all 
cases the Jew had really brushed against the artist, or 
whether the servant had himself twitched the cloak as 
the Jew passed. At any rate the servant had been heard 
to remonstrate, and urge ''that it was the slightest touch 
in the world. Sir; it cannot matter."— " Not matter? 

* Palomino, iii. pp. 582- 8. 
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you scoundrel — ^in such things as these, every thing 
matters ; " and the valet got the cloak. 

On one occasion Cano s housekeeper, with an excess 
of audacity, had actually brought one of these peniten- 
dados into the house, and was buying some linen of 
him ; a dispute about the price caused high words, and 
the master came, hearing a disturbance. What could 
he do ? he could not defile himself by laying hands on 
the miscreant, who got away whilst the artist was look- 
ing for some weapon which he could use without the 
risk of touching him. But the housekeeper had to fly 
to a neighbour's, and it was only after many entreaties, 
and after performing a rigorous quarantine, and under- 
going purification, that she was received back again. It 
is possible that, like the AmoA of other canons since 
the days of Cano, she had valuable qualities besides her 
sincere repentance and her orthodoxy, which may have 
pleaded in her favour. 

In Alonso Cano the ruling passion was strong in 
death, in more ways than one. He lived in the parish 
of Santiago in the Albaycin, being the quarter in which 
was the prison of the Inquisition ; the priest of the 
parish visited him when on his death-bed, and proposed 
to administer the sacraments to him after confession. 
Cano quietly asked him whether he was in the habit of 
administering it to the Jews on whom penance was im- 
posed by the Holy Office ; the priest replied that he was. 
" Well then," said Cano, " Senor Licenciado, go with 
God, ($e vaya con Dios,) and do not trouble yourself to 
call again; for the priest who administers the sacra- 
ments to the penitent Jews shall not administer them to 

VOL. III. (J 
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me." Accordingly he sent for the priest of the parish 
of St. Andrew. This last, however, gave offence in 
another form ; he pat into the artist's hands a crucifix of 
indifferent execution ; Cano desired him to take it away: 
the priest was so shocked that he thought him pos- 
sessed, and ivas on the point of exorcising him. " My 
son," he said, " what dost thou mean ? this is the Lord 
who redeemed thee, and who must save thee." — " I know 
that well," was the painter's answer ; " but do you want 
to provoke me vfith this wretched thing, so as to give 
me over to the devil ? let me have a simple cross, for 
with that I can reverence Christ in £a.ith ; I can worship 
him as he is in himself, and as I contemplate him in 
my own mind." This was done, and AlonsoxCano died 
in the most exemplary manner, edifying the bystanders 
with his piety. He was buried in the vault below the 
choir of the cathedral of Granada*. 

Cano was a great painter ; his colour was good ; his 
execution vigorous ; the taste of his draperies and his 
forms in general pure ; in the expression of his figures 
he was full of sentiment and tenderness, without being 
feeble or affected. The critic in the Kunstblatt speaks 
thus of his works in the Spanish Museum of the Louvre f . 

" The second room is rich in master-pieces : we find 
iu it more than thirty Murillos ; two large pictures of 
Alonso Cano's have the next claim on our attention. The 
one (No. 18) represents the Deposition from the Cross, 
and is extraordinarily like a Vandyke ; the other, Balaam 
and his Ass, may be called a very remarkable picture. 

♦ Palomino, iii. p. 586. 

t EunitblRtt in May, 1888, No. 40, b. 159. 
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We have to admire the simple and sUaightforward 
manner in which this excellent artist has conceiyed his 
subject, and has extracted from it all the aid which it 
was capable of affording him ; we see what can be done 
by the genuine feeling of one who unites sound common 
sense with the accomplishments of a well-instructed 
painter, and who thinks of nature far more than he 
does of the dogmatic principles of any school of art. 
The angel stands in the road with his drawn sword, un- 
seen by Balaam, but visible to his ass ; the latter, in her 
terror, has shrunk back against the wall of the vineyard, 
but, driven again by force into the path, she still finds the 
same obstacle in her way ; she rears and seems on the 
point of sinking down under the blows of the aged pro- 
phet. Alonso Cano has in this picture produced a 
master-piece, probably without any suspicion that he 
had done so ; for nothing can exceed the simplicity and 
natural feeling with which the subject is presented to 
us. The manner of Cano as a painter is soft, rich, and 
pleasing ; he might be called the Spanish Coreggio, as 
much with reference to his execution as to the character 
of his genius : his free and fertile pencil worked gracefully 
and naturally, without effect and without ever sacrificing 
correctness of drawing. With regard to his colouring, 
it is rich and fine, but a little smoky; the outlines 
consequently appear somewhat indistinct when one is 
close, though the detail and purity of the form may be 
seen at a certain distance from the picture. As a proof 
of what we say, we appeal to the Virgin and Child (No. 
16), which is so badly placed, and to the Deposition of 
the Cross (No. 18). 

G 2 
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*' In the New Spanish Museum there are twenty-one 
pictures by Alonso Cano. lake the other Spanish 
masters he has painted his own portrait more than once. 
The one which bears the No. 30 is the best, and leaves 
nothing to desire in its colour or the transparency of its 
shadows."* 

The Royal Gallery at Madrid contains eight Canos ; 
one of these, the Christ at the Column, came from the 
Esciuial. Of the remainder I would observe that the 
picture of the Body of Christ, supported and wept over 
by an Angel, is a splendid workf, and the head of the 
St. Jerome meditating on the Last Judgment is really 
magnificent t- In the north transept of the cathedral 
of Seville is a Virgin and Child, painted originally in 
Malaga for Don Andres de Cascantes; it is a fine 
picture, but with the glass which covered it when I saw 
it, and hanging where it does, it was not easy to appre- 
ciate its merits §. In the University are a St. John the 
Evangelist, and a St. John the Baptist. In the church 
of Monte Sion, in the same city, is a long picture 
of Purgatory, by Cano, which is very striking; one 
female head is especially beautiful, with the flakes of 
fire running off it. The flames below give no light ; 
according to the conception of Milton — 

* EtmBtblatt for May, 1888, s. 160. This is the portrait of him 
as a young man ; there are two others at a more advanced period of 
life (Nos. 31, 32), in the same collection. 

f No. 166. 

X No. 227. 

§ See Ford's Hand-book, p. 256; Cean Bermndez, Catedral de 
Sevilla, p. 78. 
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*^ A dungeon horrible on all sides round 
As one great furnace flamed^ yet from those flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe/* 

The finest Cano, however, wMch I saw in Seville, 
was the Tobit, belonging to Mr. Williams ; the colour 
of the landscape was veiy beautiful, and the form of the 
angel good. Where this picture and the two Holy 
Families, formerly in the same hands, now are, I do not 
know. At Malaga, in the church of Santiago, is a good 
Madonna del Eosario * S^'^. Gines, at Madrid, contains 
a painting of Christ seated and stripped f . 

To return to Paris> Marshal Soult has two or three 
Canos ; one, if I recollect right, is a very good female 
head. In the Esterhazy collection, at Vienna, will be 
found a very fine St. John writing his Revelations : it is 
almost equal in dignity to a Fra Bartolomeo : besides 
this, there is in the same palace a '* twU me tangere '* of 
great merit 

Herr von Speck of Leipsic had, in 1828, a Virgin 
and Child by Alonso Cano ; and in the Pinacothek of 
Munich there is a picture of St. Anthony of Padua 
kneeling before the Virgin with the infant Christ in his 
arms. A picture of the same subject is described by 
Waagen as belonging to the Earl of Shrewsbury, at Al- 
ton Towers J. 

Cano had a pupil, Pedro Atanasio Bocanegra^ who 
was bom at Granada, and has left some pictures in 
the cathedral of his native place. Mr. Ford says 
of him, *'he was a vain man, and painted pictures 

* Ford's Hand-book, p. 854. f Ibid. p. 790. 

t Wai^n, England, il i. 463. 
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larger in size than in merit."* He is said to have 
profited by the study of Pedro de Moya's works, of 
whom we shall presently speak. 

I never saw any picture by Cano's adversary in 
his duel, Sebastian de Llano$ y ValdeSf except that in 
the gallery of the Duke of Dalmatia; which came, 
I believe, from the College of S**". Tomas, at Seville. 
It represents the Virgin " del Rosario" with wor- 
shippers kneeling at her feet. The productions of 
this master, not in private houses, were so rare that 
Cean Bermudez could only mention two, of which this 
picture is one. There is a feeling of the old type about 
the Virgin and the Angels; whilst the truth of the 
figure at her feet, the richness of the drapery, and the 
southern glow of the garden background, combine, in my 
opinion, to place it among the finest works of the Spanish 
school. The Virgin's head is very beautiftd ; her hair 
is light ; the man kneeling is clothed in black, and has 
his breviary in his hand. Llanos y Valdes was the 
scholar who endured the longest the harshness of old 
Herrera; he was more than once President of the 
Academy of Seville. 

If the picture just referred to be that from S*®. Tomas, 
it bears the date of 1667. 

Pedro de Moya was bom at Granada in 1610, and be- 
came the fellow pupil of Alonso Cano and MuriUo, in 
the school of Castillo. Tired of painting, he' entered the 
army, and served in Flanders ; but here his old taste re- 
turned at the sight of the works of the great Flemish 
painters. Vandyck's pictures especially struck him, 
and he determined to seek that nuister in London and 

• Ford's Haad-book^ p. 387. 
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become his pupil. This he did, but before he bad been 
more than six months mth Yandyck the latter died, in 
England, in 1641. Overwhelmed with grief, Moya re- 
turned to Seville; but his short acquaintance with 
the great portrait-painter is said to have borne fruit in 
the influence which it exercised on the style of Mu- 
rillo*. Later in life he returned to Granada, and there 
left some of his works. How successfully Moya imitated 
Yandyck may be seen from a portrait by him in the 
Esterhazy palace, at Yienna. His death took place 
in 1666. AccordiQg to Waagen, there is a picture of 
Moya's in the possession of the Earl of Shrewsbury, at 
Alton Towers ; the subject is a merry party, " full of 
life," he says, " and clearly painted ; but, like many 
Spanish pictures, it wants style, "f 

Franci$co Zurbaran is a master whose life does not 
offer the amusing incidents afforded by that of Alonso 
Oano : as a painter, however, he was quite as great a 
man ; if he wanted Oano's tenderness, he made up for it 
in vigour. Zurbaran was bom of humble parents, at 
Fuente de Cantos, in Estremadura, in the year 1598. 
When sent to Seville he became the pupil of Boelas ; 
but he worked most from natmre, and was especially 
careful in his studies of drapery. 

Yelazquez caused him to be summoned to Madrid ; 
here he painted for the Buenretiro the Labours of Her- 
cules, which are now in the Koyal Museum; he was 
made painter to the king, as his signature on one of his 

* Sea KugWs Ht^id-book of Qennan and Flemish Fauxting, 
p. 243, Editor's nota. 
f Waagen, England, ii. 8. 463. 
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pictures, formerly in the '* Oartuxa " of Xeres, showB. 
Palomino tells us that Philip lY. stopped one daj to 
look at him whilst at work, and, laying his hand on the 
artist's shoulder, saluted him as " Pintor del Bey y Bey 
de lo8 jpintores."' * Zurbaran is said to haye died at the 
court in 1662. 

This master has been called the Spanish Oaxayaggio. 
Mr. Ford truly says he was '' a far greater and more 
Titianesque painter. He was unriyalled in painting the 
Spanish Carthusian, as Murillo was for Mendicant 
monks, and Roelas for Jesuits." ** The studier of style," 
he adds in another passage, " will notice the peculiar 
pinky tone of this master, especially in female cheeks ; 
the prevalent use of rouge at that time influenced his eye, 
as it did that of Velazquez, "f Where indeed shall we 
find a Caravaggio equal to Zurbaran s noble picture 
formerly in the College of S*°. Tomas? The Pieta of 
the Italian master in the Vatican, though fine, does not in 
my opinion, come near it. Indeed there are few pictures 
in the world which are superior to it. I have been told 
that when it hung in the Louvre with all the master-pieces 
of Italy beside it, it kept its place. This picture was 
painted in 1625. The Virgin and Christ are above in 
glory with St. Paul and St. Dominic, whilst below is 
St. Thomas Aquinas with the four Doctors of the Latin 
Church X ; nearest of all kneel the Emperor Charles V. 

* Palomino, iii. p. 629. 

t Ford's Hand-book, pp. 256. 264. 

X St. Thomas's position in this picture is most appropriate ; he was 
ranked with Ambrose, Augustin, Jerome, and Gregory, and treated 
as the fifth great Doctor of the Latin Ohorch by Pins Y. in 1568. See 
Eibadeneira, p. 123. 
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in his imperial crown and mantle, and the Aichhishop 
Diego Deza, who was the founder of the college. The 
two latter figures are inimitable, nor is the figure of St 
Jerome, with his uplifted finger, and the expression of 
deep thought on his face, at all less striking ; a broad 
mass of shadow is thrown across the lower part, but the 
background is sunny ; the composition is simple, and the 
style severe and massive. The head of St. Thomas was 
a portrait of Don Agustin de Escobar*. This picture 
is now in the Museum at Seville, where, according to 
Captain Widdrington, it can scarcely be seenf. Wilkie 
does not seem to have paid much attention to any 
Spanish pictures, except those of Murillo and Velaz- 
quez; yet even he says, in his journal, he "saw the 
Francisco Zurbaran in the Santa Tomasa {sic) — ^a superb 
picture, which places that master next to Murillo, and in 
a style that we could wish the great painter of Seville 
had in some degree followed." | 

About the same time that he painted this celebrated 
picture, Zurbaran executed those in the retahlo of the 
chapel of St. Peter in the cathedral, to the order of 
the Marquis de Malagon. It is not easy to see them 
where they hang. 

Of the three pictures formerly in the sacristy of the 
Carthusian convent, the finest is that of San Bruno iii 
deep humility before the Pope. Captain Widdrington 

* Mr. Ford says (p. 264) the head of S'*. Domingo ; but see Cean 
Bermudez, Diccion. iv. p. 46. It is right to say that D. Agustin de 
Escobar is not the Jesuit whom Pascal has immortalized. 

t Spain in 1843, i. p. 247. 

X Cunningham's Life of Wilkie, ii. p. 529. 

g3 
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says of this picture, too, — " After a long search for the 
San Bruno before the Pope, bj Zorbaran, formerly 
the ** Cartuxa,** I was on the point of giving it up, when 
I discovered it at the very top of the chancel," (that is, 
in the New Museum, formerly the " Merced,**) ** where 
a telescope was almost necessaiy for its inspection. 
This is not only one of the best pictures in Seville, but 
there are few better in Spain ; yet it is completely lost 
in the situation they have assigned it. The same has 
happened, more or less, to most of the pictures in this 
vast repository ; and it is difficult to imagine the reasons 
which have influenced the * Hanging Committee ' of the 
Academy in their selection of places for the great pro- 
ductions of their celebrated predecessors. The misfor- 
tune is, as I was informed, the fitting up this ill-managed 
site has cost a large sum of money, which, of course, 
there will be difficulty in again raising, should they re- 
pent of their mistaken proceedings."* 

In two others of the great monasteries of Spain, Zur- 
baran executed a series of pictures. One of these was 
the " Cartuxa," at Xeres ; the other, that of the Hierony- 
mites, at G«adaloupe. The pictures from the former are 
now in the Museum at Cadiz; those from the latter, 
eight in number, were seen by Captain Widdrington, in 
1843, in their original places, and on his return to Ma- 
drid he suggested their transfer to the Royal Museum f. 

A St Bruno, by Zurbaran, will be found in the Mu- 
seum at Yalladolid {. 

* Spain in 1843, i. p. 248. 

f Ford's Hand-book, p. 538 ; Spain in 1843, i. p. 127. 

X Ford's Hand-book, p. 630. 
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With regard to Zorbaraa's pictures in the Museum 
at Madrid, ten of those in the present catalogue are the 
Labours of Hercules, already mentioned as painted for 
the Buen-retiro. Another of the in&nt Christ asleep, 
with the crown of thorns by his side, is finely coloured, 
and a beautiful work. 

The Duke of Dalmatia possesses about twelve of this 
master's pictures, among which is a St. Anthony — ^a good 
specimen — ^fromthe "Mercenaries descalzos," at Seville. 

The Spanish Museum in the Louvre professes to 
contain as many as eighty productions from the pencil 
of Zurbaran. The writer in the Kunstblatt gives it 
credit for thirty fine originals ; a fair share, it must be 
admitted. He considers the Judith with the Head of 
Holofemes (No. 322), and the Monk with a Skull (No. 
351), as the two best*. 

The Finacothek at Munich possesses a stnkiog pic- 
ture of Sti John and the Virgin. In the Esterhazy 
Palace at Vienna there is an Immaculate Conception, 
ascribed to Zurbaran, and two heads, which Kugler tells 
us resemble the manner pf Bubens f. 

Among the few specimens of the master in this coun- 
try, is a Flight into Egypt, belonging to Lord Claren- 
don ; and the Duke of Sutherland has four pictures, of 
which one, a Holy Family, is highly prized by Waagen J ; 
it is signed by the artist : besides this, there are three 
figures of Saints, from the collection of the Duke of 
Dalmatia. Waagen thinks that the picture .attributed 

♦ Kunstblatt for May, 18S9, b. 167. 

f Handbucli der Ge^ch. der Malerei, 8. 259. 

X England, ii. s. 64. 
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to Morales, at Dulwich, looks like Zurbaran's, though 
rather feeble in the extremities of the figure of Christ*. 

Two or three masters of second-rate merit remain to 
be noticed, before I pass on to Murillo and Velazquez ; 
and it may be well to refer to them in this place, al- 
though they do not belong to the school of Seville. 
Eugenio Calces was the son of the master who has been 
already named fi and was bom at Madrid in 1577. 
Philip III. employed him at the Pardo, and he exe- 
cuted various works in the churches of Madrid and To- 
ledo. He died in 1642. A fair specimen of his skill 
is afforded by the picture in the Madrid Gallery, repre- 
senting, according to the catalogue, the Attack of the 
English on Cadiz, in 1625, by the " Conde de Lest,*' 
which we are informed is ** Spanish for Essex ; the 
real leader being Lord Wimbledon."! 

Another painter of battles was the captain of horse, 
Juan de Toledo, bom at Lorca, in 1610, and afterwards 
established at Granada. He studied under M. Angelo 
Cerquozzi. Three of his battle-pieces are in the Royal 
Gallery, and pictures by him of sacred subjects exist in 
one or two churches at Madrid, as well as at Alcala and 
Talavera. He died in 1665. 

Pedro de las Cuevas was bom at Madrid, in 1568, 
where his school became of some celebrity; but he him- 
self was a disappointed man, having failed in obtaining 
the post of painter to the king. He died in 1635, at 
the age of 77. 

♦ England, ii. b. 193. 

f See above, p. 89. 

t Ford's Hand-book, p. 756. 
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Antonio Fernandez Arias was the pupil of Pedro de 
las Cuevas. It is said that he painted all the pictures 
of the principal retahlo for the ** Carmen Galzado " of 
Toledo, when he was only fourteen years of age ! At 
twenty-five he was a distinguished painter, and was se- 
lected by the Count-Duke to execute the portraits of the 
Kings of Spain in the Old Palace. He died in 1684. 

Antonio Pereda was bom at Valladolid about 1599. 
He, too, became the pupil of Pedro de las Cuevas, and, 
like Arias, excited much attention by his proficiency at 
an early age. When eighteen years old, he' painted a 
Conception which no one would at first believe to be his 
own work : he thus attracted the notice of the Count- 
Duke, who employed him in the Buen-retiro. He died 
in 1 669. There are two of his pictures in the Madrid 
Gallery ; one a St. Jerome meditating on the Last Judg- 
ment *. In the collection of Marshal Soult is a Christ 
asleep on the Cross, with flowers and skulls about him. 
It is well painted, but fluttering, and not in very good 
taste. The Esterhazy Gallery, at Vienna, contains a 
very good picture of St. Anthony and Christ, by this 
master, and there are three or four of his works in the 
Munich collection. 

Jusepe Leonardo, whom I have already mentioned \^ 
was a fellow-pupil with Pereda in the school of Pedro 
de las Cuevas. He was bom in 1616. It is unfor- 
tunate for this artist that the subject of one of his pic- 
tures — the Surrender of Breda — provokes a compari- 
son with the glorious work of Velazquez in the same 
collection. 

* Hand-book; p. 756. .f See above, p. 96. 
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To avoid all confusion, it may be well to say that 
there was another painter of the same name as the 
last — Fray Agtutin Leonardo. He vas a monk in the 
monastery of Puig, in the kingdom of Valencia, where 
he painted some large pictures representing the siege 
of Valencia by Jayme el Conquistador, and other sub- 
jects. He also worked at Madrid, at Toledo, and at Se 
ville. The date on one of his pictures was 1624. 

Francisco Collantes, bom at Madrid in 1599, was a 
pupil of Vincencio Carducho. He is one of the few 
Spaniards who have painted landscapes; and that he 
did so with considerable power may be seen in his sin- 
gular picture of the Vision of Ezekiel, in the Madrid 
Gallery : the diy bones are becoming instinct with life 
at the word of the prophet. The artist died in 1 656. 
A landscape, by Gollantes, will be found in the Pina- 
cothek at Munich. 

BartolomS Roman stood high among his contempo- 
raries, both as to drawing and colour. He was bom in 
1596, and became the best pupil of Vincencio Carducho. 
He afterwards passed into the schodl of Velazquez, but, 
upon the whole, he had little success as an artist. His 
death took place in 1659. 



CHAPTER VI. 

VELAZQUEZ AND MURILLO. 



The originality of an artist or a writer is the quality 
which perhaps excites the most general admiration, and 
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which it is at the same time the most difficult properly to 
appreciate. We understand by this term the opposite 
to that which is common-place — ^a power of conception or 
of expression which presents itself to us as fresh, and 
exercises all the charm of newness, in addition to its 
intrinsic excellence. The possession of such a power 
is by its very nature rare. An original painter or poet 
teaches us how to derive fresh gratification and instruc- 
tion from the contemplation of things with which we 
have long been familiar. The number of objects which 
present themselves to us is in a certain sense limited ; 
but the points of view in which each may be contem- 
plated are innumerable. If we set two artists to make 
a sketch of the same building, or the same landscape, 
each of their drawings may be like nature, but in all 
probability they will be wholly different one from the 
other. Both may resemble the original ; but the resem- 
blance stamped upon the paper has passed through the 
medium of the artist's mind, and his conception of the 
scene before him is what we receive. As Carlyle says, 
" To Newton, and to Newton s dog, Diamond, what a 
diflFerent pair of universes ; while the painting on the 
optical retina of both was, most likely, the same ! "* 

So the stories of gospel history, or of the Old Testa- 
ment, or of heathen mythology, have been treated over and 
over again : still original conceptions of their hackneyed 
scenes have been and are produced by great men. The 
style of a poet or a painter may, indeed, be founded on the 
antique ; but it does not followthat his conception and exe- 

* French Aerolutioii, i. p. 8. 
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cution of a subject is not original. Can we doubt the ori- 
ginalit J of Milton whilst we acknowledge his imitation of 
ancient models? or do we question the originality of Mi- 
chael Angelo because he studied each muscle of the Torso? 
On the contrary, the true originality of genius is more par- 
ticularly shown under such circumstances : in the hands 
of an ordinary man the result of such study is servile 
imitation of the external character; whilst the great 
master moulds not the marble, but his own mind, ac- 
cording to the type which he has set before him. The 
one reproduces a more or less imperfect repetition of the 
individual object, whilst he probably endeavours to con- 
ceal the plagiarism by varying the accidents and alter- 
ing the combinations which surround it; the other 
creates an instrument which he can apply with fresh 
force and increased power to every object, however fami- 
liar and common-pla^e. 

It is difficult to be original under any circumstances ; 
and there is no quality the search for which is more apt 
to lead its votaries into error and confusion. A large 
portion of the world are eager to show their apprecia- 
tion of original genius by hailing as such that which is 
odd or exaggerated ; and there are always artists and 
authors who, conscious that they cannot profit by the 
models of established excellence without the risk of ser- 
vile imitation, burst out into worthless singularity or 
whimsical caricature. 

Some masters stand alone, and strike us as if they 
might have developed their own genius independently of 
all that had gone before. Such, perhaps, were Shakspere 
in literature, and Rembrandt in painting ; but the origin- 
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ality of many great and profound minds has been shown m 
the power of assimilation, without sinking into copying, 
quite as much as in the creation of a new style or charac- 
ter of art. The distinction between original genius and 
second-rate powers is nowhere more visible. Eaphael 
incorporated in his own works the gentle beauty of the 
Umbrian school, and the character of the old Christian 
types: he appropriated the principles of these early 
masters, and applied them himself to nature ; he taught 
himself to see as they had seen, and he did not by this 
process stifle the originality of his own genius. On the 
other hand, we have lately been in the habit of seeing 
many attempts to reproduce this same early character 
in art, whii have, for the most part, ended in convey- 
ing an impression of direct imitation, rather than of ori- 
ginal power on the part of the artist. It is easy to pick 
up the husks, but not so easy to re-create the principle 
which shall germinate anew, and produce fresh fruit 
of the same kind. 

I have made these observations on the originality of 
artists for the purpose of enabling the reader to esti- 
mate correctly the genius of Velazquez and Murillo. 
These painters, especially the former, were eminently 
original, though they appeared after a long line of mas- 
ters trained under foreign influence, and although they 
themselves profited largely by the study of the works of 
others. For the arts of design in Spain were, as we 
have seen, fostered by foreign instruction. 

With regard to Spanish poetry, at the time which is 
considered as that of its greatest excellence, it bore 
strong marks of its forced cultivation : but the relics of 
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earlier days have come down to us, and the poem of the 
Cid, as well as the older ballads, attest the existence of 
a national school antecedent to the direct influence of 
Italian cultivation. This under-current of original and 
native feeling burst forth again in the works of Cer- 
vantes and Calderon. 

In painting, the case is unfortunately somewhat dif- 
ferent. We have already seen that few or no remains 
of genuine Spanish art can be produced to prove the 
existence of an early national school, and we have traced 
tJhe progress of paintuig under the direct and visible 
guidance of Italian examples. Great men, from time 
to time, show themselves among the crowd of imitators, 
and stand forth as true Spanish painters, of original 
power ; but the peculiar character of the nation, as well 
as the greatest excellence in the art itself, was mani- 
fested late in the seventeenth century, in the works 
of Velazquez and Munllo. 

I have thought it right to devote a separate chapter 
to these two masters : their names are for the most part 
taken as denoting the whole Spanish school : they are its 
representatives in foreign lands. It is true that of late 
years, since Spain has been frequently visited, and since 
the Spanish Museum of the Louvre has been formed, 
the names of other Spanish artists have become more 
familiar, and the public know that the works of these 
two great men do not constitute the whole of Spanish 
art. Still they are the worthy representatives of their 
country ; taken together, they present to us, in their 
most perfect form, the true characteristics of the school 
to which they belong. Viewed in relation to each other, 
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thej are different; but the very differences between 
two contemporary masters, rich in the same national 
peculiarities, and nominallj, at least, belonging to the 
same school, afford most instructive matter for reflection 
and comparison. 

Diego Velazquez de Silva was the son of Juan Rodri- 
guez de Silva and Geronima Velazquez, and, therefore, 
according to Cean Bermudez, he would have been more 
properly called Diego Eodiiguez de Silva y Velazquez. 
His father's ancestors were Portuguese, but the family 
had established itself at Seville. The young Velazquez 
was bom in 1599, and baptized in the church of St. 
Pedro. His disposition for art caused him to be placed 
in the school of the elder Herrera, whose harshness and 
ill temper soon became intolerable to his pupil. Her- 
rera's style was rough and bold to an excess, and *' the 
principles of his method and handling are to be traced 
in all the works of the scholar, improved indeed by a 
higher quality of touch and intention." * He transfer- 
red himself to the more tranquil household and feebler 
studio of Pacheco, from whom he had little to learn 
except empty academical rules and the precepts of the 
Inquisition. After five years he married Juana, his 
master's daughter. Pacheco himself gives the follow- 
ing account of the match : — 

** Diego de Silva Velazquez, my son-in-law, properly 
occupies the third place, to whom, after five years of 
education and instruction, I gave my daughter in mar- 
riage, moved by his virtue, his purity, and his good 

* See Mr. Ford's article " Velazquez/* in the Penny Gyclopsedia. 
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parts, as well as by the hopes derived from his great 
natural genius. The honour of being his master is 
greater than that of being his father-in-law, and there- 
fore it is just to overthrow the boldness of a certain 
person who wishes to claim this glory, depriving me of 
the crown of my declining years. I hold it to be no 
disgrace that the pupil should surpass the master. 
Leonardo da Vinci did not lose anything by having 
Eaphael for his pupil ; nor Giorgione, Titian ; nor Plato, 
Aristotle."* 

In another place Pacheco describes the mode of study 
pursued by Velazquez f. He says — " He kept in his pay 
a peasant boy as an apprentice, who served him for a 
model in different sorts of action and in various atti- 
tudes ; sometimes laughing, sometimes crying, without 
avoiding any difficulty whatever. From him he exe- 
cuted many heads in charcoal, heightened with white on 
blue paper, and many others completely coloured 
(naturales), by which means he acquired his certainty 
in portraits." 

In truth Velazquez was essentially a Naturalist ; he 
acquired facility by painting fruit, fish, and inanimate 
objects I ; such pictures, in short, as the Spaniards call 
" Bodegones." The style of Caravaggio and Ribera 
was that which he first imitated. Two of his pictures 
of this period may yet be seen : one is the Adoration of the 
Shepherds, which was formerly in the possession of the 

* Pacheco, p. 101. f Ibid. p. 487. 

t See Palomino, iii. p. 479. 
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Conde de Aguila at Seville, and has been purcbased for 
the Spanish Museum in the Louvre * ; the other is the 
Water-carrier, called " El Aguador de SevUla,'' origin- 
ally in the palace at Madrid, now at Apsley House f . 
The former picture is hard and powerful : the bend of 
the hand and arm of the Virgin is angular ; the men 
look like gipsies; but the whole is wonderfully exe- 
cuted. The latter is a magnificent specimen of breadth ^ : 
and force of truth, in which we see distinctly the genius 
of Velazquez. 

When Velazquez was twenty-three years of age the 
works of Luis Tristan, and of other masters, excited in 
him a wish to visit Madrid; accordingly, in April, 1622, 
he left Seville J. In the capital he was well received 
by the Sevillians, Don Luis and Don Melchior de Al- 
cazar, as well as by Don Juan de Fonseca, who held 
an office at court. At the time of this visit he painted 
a portrait of the poet Gongora at the express request of 
Pacheco, and then returned home to Seville. In 1623 
Fonseca, at the desire of the Coimt-Duke of Olivarez, 
summoned him to Madrid : Velazquez obeyed the call, 
and painted the portrait of his new patron. He then 
was allowed to paint Philip IV. himself, and his work 

* No. 282; compare Kunstblatt for May 23, 1839, No. 42, p. 
166; Fenny Cyclopaedia, art. Velazquez; Gean Bennudez, Diccion. 
V. p. 168. 

f This picture is especially mentioned by Palomino, iiL p. 479 ; 
Cean Bennudez, y. pp. 158. 178 : it was etched by Goya; compare 
Meng's works, London, 1796, ii. p. 83. It has been exhibited this 
year (1847) at the British Institution. 

t Palomino, iii. p. 483 ; Pacheco, p. 101. 
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gave such satiBfiaction, that Olivarez is said to have 
affirmed no artist had really painted the king before. 
Velazquez also made a sketch of Charles I., who was 
at Madrid on his mad expedition of wooing the 
In&nta. This last portrait has unfortunately disap- 
peared* : the artist received one hundred crowns for it. 
The greatest attention seems to have .been paid to 
Velazquez : when he was ill, the count-duke sent the 
king*s own physician to visit him f ; he alone enjoyed 
the privilege of painting his majesty, and obtained the 
post of " Pintor de Camara," with a regular salary in 
addition to the payments for his works |. Velazquez 
afterwards painted a grand portrait of Philip on horse- 
back, which elicited all sorts of flattering compliments 
in verse from the poets of the day. In 1627 he finished 
a great picture of " the Expulsion of the Morisoos by 
the pious King Philip III. ; a chastisement well merited 
by such an infamous and seditious ra^ce ; since, faithless 
to God and to the king, they remained obstinate in the 
sect of Mahomet, and kept up a secret intelligence with 
the Turks and Moors of Barbary with a view to a 
rebellion." 

• Compare Palomino, lii. p. 484 ; Pacheco, p. 102 ; Penny Cyclo- 
paedia. I Kgret to say that I cannot express a belief in the authen- 
ticity of the picture exhibited this year (1847) as being the long-lost 
portrait of Charles I. mentioned in the text. In the first place, it is 
not, in my opinion, by Velazquez ; in the second, it is a finished 
picture ; and, in the third, it represents Charles as older than twenty- 
three years, which w«s his age when at Madrid. 

+ Pacheco, p. 102. 

t Palomino, iii. p. 485. 
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" D. Diego Velazquez painted this history in competi- 
tion with three of the king's painters, Eugenio Gaxes, 
Vicendo Carduchi, and Angelo Nardi, and, in the 
opinion of the persons whom his majesty named to 
judge, he surpassed them all." * 

His picture was accordingly selected to decorate the 
palace, and Velazquez was made *' Usher of the chamber," 
with a salary and allowance. 

In the month of August, 1628, Bubens visited Spain 
for the second time f ; he remained there nine months. 
" With painters," says Pacheco, " he had little inter- 
course ; with my son-in-law alone he became a friend 
(he had corresponded with him before), and showed 
much favour to his works on account of his modesty : 
they visited the Escurial together. "J 

In the following year Velazquez obtained the king's 
permission to visit Italy, and embcurked at Barcelona ou 
the 10th of August with the Marquis of Spinola. He 
proceeded to Venice, where he made some stay. The 
ambassador lodged him in his house and invited him to 
his own table : the state of the city was such, that when 
he went out to see the place he was accompanied by a 
guard from the embassy §. Palomino teUs us that he 
drew much whilst at Venice, and studied especially the 
large picture of the Crucifixion in the school of St. 

• Palomino^ iii. p. 487 ; Pacheco, p. 103. 

+ He had been there before in 1605, on a miBsion fiv)m the Duke of 
Mantna. The reader will find a notice of Bubens's journeys to Spain 
in the Band-book of the German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, 
!». 286, ttote. 

t Pacheco, p. 100. 

§ Ibid. p. 103. 
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Rodi, by Tintoret*. At Ferrara Velazquez was re- 
ceived with honour bj the Cardinal Saquete, who had 
been nuncio in Spain, and he remained there two days : 
thence he passed through Bologna without stopping, and 
went on to Rome by Loreto. 

Urban VIII. (Barberino) was pope at the time of 
Velazquez's arrival at Home. We know that he was 
far from friendly to the Spanish court, and thwarted its 
political schemes without scruple : his character was 
harsh and self-willed f. His reception, however, of 
Velazquez was most favourable : the painter was lodged 
in the Vatican, and had unresti*ained access to the 
works of Raphael and M. Angelo, which he studied 
diligently J. Afterwards, thinking the Villa Medici on 
the Trinita dei Monti better adapted to his studies, he 
got the Conde de Monterey, who was Spanish ambassa- 
dor, to apply to the Grand Duke of Tuscany for per- 
mission to occupy it ; this was granted, and Velazquez 
remained there more than two months. The malaria, 
however, drove him to the ambassador's* house in the 
Piazza di Spagna, where he received all the attention 
which the state of his health required. 

Velazquez remained a year at Rome, and whilst there 
executed the two pictures — one of which is now in the 
Madrid Gallery, and the other at the Escurial — the 

* Palomino, iii. p. 489. 

f See Banke, Papste, ii. s. 542. He is tbe pope who, when 
pressed with some old Papal decisions, which were awkward prece- 
dents, answered, that " the decree of one living pope was worth more 
than the opinions of a hundred dead ones." 

t Pacheco, p. 104. 
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Forge of Vulcan and the Garment of Joseph shown to 
Jacoh. Mr. Ford thus characterizes them : "In spite 
of much truth, character, and powerful painting, they 
are singularly marked with most ordinary forms. The 
children of Jacob are the kinsmen of the model peasant, 
and Vulcan is a mere farrier, and his assistants brawny 
Gallicians. It would seem that the Spaniard, to prove 
his independence, had lowered his lowest transcript of 
nature to brave the ideal and divine under the shadow 
of Eaphael himself." * Certain it is that these pictures 
show but little trace of the artist's studies in the 
Vatican, or of the influence of those antique statues 
which are said to have formed part of his inducement to 
remove to the Villa Medici \. He also painted a por 
trait of himself, which Pacheco tells us he possessed. 

From Rome Velazquez proceeded to Naples, where 
he made the acquaintance of Eibera, and executed a 
portrait of the Queen of Hungary, Maiiana, sister of 
Philip IV. and wife of Ferdinand III. Early in 1681 
he returned to Madrid. He found the Count-Duke as 
much his friend as ever; and, on kissing the king's 
hand, he thanked him for not having allowed any other 
painter to take his portrait whilst he was absent. 

" It is," Mr. Ford observes, " to the credit of the 
Austrian dynasty that they relaxed in favour of the fine 
arts the rigid ceremonial of Spanish etiquette. Charles V. 
made a friend of Titian, and Philip II. of Herrera the 
architect."! Velazquez had his studio in the palace, 
and the king kept a key by means of which he had access 

• Penny Cyclopaedia, art. " Velazquez." f See Pacheco, p. 104. 

t Penny C^'clopaedia. 

VOL. TJI. H 
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to it when he pleased. Almost eveiy day Philip IV. 
used to visit the artist, and would sit and watch hisai 
whilst at work *. He bestowed places of profit on the 
father of Velazquez, as well as posts in the rojal house- 
hold and the chamberlain s key on the painter himself. 

" Velazquez now painted the magnificent equestriaa 
portrait of Philip IV., from which the great carver 
Montanez made a model in wood in order to be sent to 
Florence, where it was cast in bronze by Pedro Tacca, 
and now exists in the gardens of the Buen Betiro."f 
It was for this portrait that the king condescended on 
one occasion to sit for three hours continuously t- 
Another portrait, executed by the artist about this time, 
was that of the Duke of Modena. He also painted a 
Christ on the Gross for the convent of St. Placido, of 
which Palomino especially remarks that the feet are 
fastened with two nails, in accordance with the opini(»i 
of the painter's father-in-law §. This picture is now in 
the Eoyal Museum at Madrid. 

The celebrated portrait of Adrian Pulido Pareja bore 
date in the year 16^9 : this person was a native of 
Madrid, knight of the order of Santiago and captm^ 
general of the Spanish forces in New Spain. It is said 
that Philip IV., coming as usual to see the artist at 
work, started when he saw this portrait, and, address- 
ing himself to it, exclaimed, "What! art thou still 

* Fadieco, p. 105. 

f Ford, Penny Cyclopffidia. The statue was, in 1844^ moiwd to 
tlie Plaza del OrieiUe in Madrid. 

X Pacheco, p. 105. 

§ Palomino, iii. p. 492 ; see above, p. 19 ; the number of this 
picture in the Catalogue is 51. 
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hen ? Did I not said thee off? How is it ihoii art 
jaot gone ? " But, seeing that the £gare did >not salute 
him, the king discovered his mistake, and, turning t^ 
Velazquez, said, " I assure you I was deceived." This wa^ 
prohably nothing more than a compliment to the artist: 

In 1642 and 1644 Vdazquez accompanied Philip on 
bis journeys into Arag(»i. In 1 643 the original patron of 
the painter, the Count-Duke of Olivares, was disgraced 
fiiid banished to Toro, which he never left until his 
remains were transferred to Loeches — ^the convent deco- 
2tited at his expense by the pencil of Rubens *. Velaz- 
quez continued to show respect to the fallen favourite ; 
but his own position with the king does not appear to 
have changed : Philip did not resent his fidelity to his 
patron. 

In November, 1648, the king sent him to Italy with a 
commission to purchase pictures and statues, as well as 
to obtain casts of the finest antique works. He em- 
barked at Malaga, and proceeded by Genoa, Milan, and 
Padua to Venice, where he bought some pictures of 
Tintoret and of Paul Veronese for his royal master f. 
From Venice Velazquez went on to Bologna, Parma, 
and Fk>rence; he did little more than pass through 
Rome in the first instance, since it was necessary that 
he should see the viceroy at Naples, where he had the 
satisfaction of again meeting Ribera. On his return to 
Rome he executed the glorious portrait of Innocent X. 

• Oom|)are Hand-book of Butch and Flemish Schools, p. 287, notei 
f One of the works of Tmtoret was the 'sketch of his " Gloria ** irt 

the Doge*s palace at Venice. This sketch is now in the Madrid 

Gallery, No. 704. 

H 2 
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in the Doria Palace, which, Mr. Ford says, is the only 
real specimen of his art now in Eome * ; although, 
according to Palomino, he painted a good many other 
portraits there during this visit f. Velazquez became a 
member of the Academy of St. Luke in 1650 ; and in 
the following year he returned to Spain, carrying mth 
him casts and moulds from many antique statues.. ^ 

Philip IV. had lost his first wife, Elizabeth of 
France, and during Velazquez's absence, according to 
the usual system of the Austrian and Bourbon families 
for accumulating the stupidity of successive generations, 
had married his own niece, Mary Anne, daughter of 
Ferdinand III. 

Velazquez, in 1652, received the great court place of 
Aposentador Mayor whose duties were those of pro- 
viding for the personal accommodation and lodging of 
the king ; duties which Palomino tells us required the 
whole attention and time of the officer, and which, there- 
fore, were the last that ought to have been imposed on 
Velazquez I : posterity was robbed of immortal works 
by the demands of court etiquette. 

In 1656, however, Velazquez executed that wonderful 
picture, now in the Royal Gallery at Madrid, to which 
Luca Giordano is said to have applied the compliment 
that it was " the Theology of Painting," meaning that, 

• Penny Cyclopaedia, art. " Velazquez." 

f Palomino, iii. p. 501. He mentions, among others, those of the 
Cardinal Pamfili and Donna Olimpia, as well as a head of th^ artist's 
slave, Juan de Fareja, which, when it was afterwards exhibited, 
excited the admiration of all painters. 

X Palomino, iii. p. 506. 
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as theology was the noblest science, so that picture was 
the noblest production of the art to which it belonged *• 
Of the picture itself I shall speak hereafter ; but the 
story is current that Philip IV. made its completion 
the occasion of conferring a new and unusual honour on 
the artist : when he came to see it he took the palette 
and pencils and painted the cross of Santiago on the 
breast of Velazquez himself, who is one of the person- 
ages in the picture. The artist's pedigree, however, 
was not such as to enable him to accept the order with- 
out a dispensation from the Pope, which was obtained, 
and followed up by a patent of " Hidalguia,'' so that he 
was formally invested with the habit on the 28th of 
November, 1659. 

Velazquez left Madrid in March, 1660, to fulfil the 
duties of his office in preparing for the accommodation 
of the royal family in their progress to the meeting on 
the Isle of Pheasants, at which the Infanta, Maria 
Theresa, was delivered over as the bride of Louis XlV.f 
The ceremony took place on the 4th of June. It is 
curious to reflect with what events and what conse- 
quences it was pregnant ; even the diluvial action of the 
French Revolution has not destroyed its significance : 

♦ Palomino, iii. p. 510. 

f His name will be found in the list of the royal suite, given in 
the " Yiage del Rey Nuestro Sefior Felipe IV. el grande a la fron- 
tera de Francia. Funciones Beales del desposorio y entregas de la 
Serenisima Seftora Infante de EBpofia Doiia Maria Teresa de Austria, 

&c. &c. ScCj en relacion diaria por mano del Sefior Don Pedro 

Fernandez del Campo y Angulo," published in 1667. This book 
contains portraits of the royal personages, and a folding view of the 
ceremony on the Bidasoa. 
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wa are at this moment discussing the rauineialions of 
the Spanish ciown, the treaty oi Utiedit, and the 
Montpensier marriage. The immediate result, how- 
ever, of the court ceremony with which we are con- 
oemed, was the death of Velazquez. He was taken iU 
on the Blst of July, soon after his return to Madrid, and 
died of fever on the Tth of August ; his widorw, Juana 
Paeheco, surrived her husband only seven days, and 
was buried in the same tomb *. 

There are few men of great genius who have passed 
through life with such uniform prosperity as Velazquez. 
The fickleness and envy of a court left him unharmed^ 
and even the wreck of his mighty patron, the Count- 
Duke, did not diminish his favour with Philip, or lower 
his position. 

Mr. Ford has truly said — ** Madrid is the only home 
of the mighty Andalusian, for here is almost his entire 
work." "Fortunately for Spain," he continues, "Buo- 
ilaparte s generals did not quite understand or appre- 
ciate his excellence, and few of his pictures were 
'tran^arted.' Again, from having been exclusively 
the court painter, his works were monopolized by his 
royal patron ; and, being in the palace of Joseph, were 
tolerably respected, even by those who knew their mer- 
cantile value. Here, therefore, alone is he to be studied 
in all his Protean variety of power." f 

Accordingly the present Catalogue of the Eoyal 

* Yelaaqitea was biuiedin tlie duw&h of S. Juaa at Maddd. Tliis 
duusk was pulled down by the Vremk m 1811 ; See Ford'« Hand« 
book, p« 796. 

f Hand-book, p. 479. 
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Gallery at Madrid contains no less than sixty-two pic^ 
tares by this great master : four only of them represent 
sacred subjects : one of these is the Crucifixion already 
aUuded to as painted for the nuns of San Placido; 
another, faar more remarkaUe, is the picture of St. Paul 
the Hermit and St Antony fed by a raven in the 
Desert, in the background the two lions are excavating 
the grave of Paul, whilst Antony is praying over the 
body*. The eicectttion of this work is magnificent; 
Wilkie says— " Velasquez, a surprising fellow! The 
Hermit in a Eocky Desert pleased me much ; also a 
Dark Wood at Nightfall."! 

' Amcmg the works of Velazquez, at Madrid, there are 
eight landscapes, exclusive of the picture last referred to; 
one of them is a view of the Arch of Titus at Borne 
(No. 118); another is a beautiful sketch in the garden 
of Aranjuez. In fact, as the author of the Hand-book 
observes, " Velazquez was equally great in portraits, 
history, sujets de genre, and landskip."J Wilkie re- 
marks, "Velazquez is the only Spanish painter who 
seems to have made an attempt in landscape : I have 
seen some of his most original and daring. Titian 
seems to be his model ; and, although he lived before 
the time of Claude and Salvator Kosa§, he appears to 
have .combined the breadth and picturesque effect for 

* The reader may readily turn to this and many other legends of 
Christian mythology in Lord Lindsay's interesting Sketches of Chris- 
tian Art. See i. p. 114. 

f WiUde's Life, ii. p. 436 ; compare Ford's Hand-book, p. 750. 

t Hand-book, p. 749. 

§ Strictly speaking, they were contemporaries, though they both 
outlived Velazquez. The latter died, as we have seen, in 1660 ; 
Claude died, a very old man, in 1682, and Salvator in 1673. 
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which these two great painters are remarkable. " * Again, 
in writing to Collins, '' Much as I might learn from 
Spain and from her arts, you, as a landscape painter, 
could learn but little, excepting only from some works 
of Velazquez who, in landscape, is a brilliant exception 
to the Spanish school. Of him I saw a large landscape 
at Madrid that for breadth and richness I have seldom 
seen equalled. Titian seemed his model ; and I could 
venture to fancy that in it Sir George Beaumont and 
Sir Joshua would have recognised their beau ideal of 
landscape. It was too abstract to have much detail or 
imitation ; but it had the very same sun we see, and the 
air we breathe — the very soul and spirit of nature."! I 
imagine that in this passage Wilkie refers to the pictm^e 
of St. Paul the Hermit and St. Antony in the Desert ; 
but some of the smaller landscapes of Velazquez are as 
brilliant and powerful as ever were painted. 

If we pass now to those pictures which may be called 
historical, perhaps the chef d'oeuvre of the master is the 
Surrender of Breda by the Governor, Justin of Nassau, 
to Spinola. The feeling and expression of the figures 
is as wonderful as the technical execution. There is 
the genuine courtesy of a high-bred soldier in the de- 
meanour of the conqueror towards his fallen foe, and the 
whole composition is admirable. 

The quiet repose of the picture already mentioned, 
and which passes imder the name of " las Meninas," 
forms an admirable contrast with the subject and feeling 
of the Surrender of Breda : — " The scene of the former 
represents the dull Infanta Margarita, who is tried to 
be amused by her page, while her two dwarfs worry a 
• Life of Wilkie, ii. p. 619. f l^i^. ii p. 624. 
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patient dog, which is painted finer than a Snyders." * 
One of the ladies is offering a cup of water to the In- 
fanta, who is " mealy-fiEiced and uninteresting; " on the 
left stands Velazquez at his easel ; in the hacb^ound 
is a mirror and an open door which admits the light, and 
gives to the whole a general effect of truth and air such 
as no Dutch painter ever surpassed. The tone of co- 
louring is sober a ndxooh perhaps too much so. Wilkie 
truly says — "He (Velazquez) is Teniers on a large scale ; 
his handling is of the most sparkling kind, owing much 
of its dazzling effect to the flatness of the ground it is 
placed upon. The picture of children in grotesque 
dresses, in his painting-room," — the one which we are 
now considering, — " is a surprising piece of handling ; 
still he would gain, and indeed does gain, when he 
glazes his pictures."! Captain Widdrington tells us 
that he saw in private hands at Madrid a painting by 
Velazquez of the female dwarf (whose name was Mari Bar- 
bola) represented naked as Silenus ; and according to him 
"the result of this curious fancy is one of the very 
finest works of the master, certainly equal to any, and 
superior to most of the productions from his easel." J 

The " Bebedores," or drinkers, is another of the mas- 
ter's finest works. The humour and feeling is only 
surpassed by the execution, which in details, such as 
the bowl of wine, is most marvellous. At the same 

* Hand-book, p. 751. The word "meninas " means young ladies 
of high birth, attached to the court as maids of honour, just as the 
sons of the nobility were as pages. 

t Wilkie's Life, ii. p. 486. 

Widdrington's Spain in 1843, ii. p. 19. 

H 3 
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time, the whole picture has the force and breadth of 
Caravaggio or Bibeni *, 

The number of portraits by Velazquez in the Boyal 
Collection is between forty and fifty, of which seven or 
eight represent Philip IV. ; and many others aie those ol 
persons of his family and court. It is scarcely necessary 
to discuss the merits of Velazquez as a portrait painter ; 
in this capacity he is universally known and his excel- 
lence umversally acknowledged. He stands on the same 
level as Vandyke and Titian; but to m£ his %nies 

^ have greater reality than most of the portraits ^recuted. 
^ by either of these masters, though he often fsdls short 
of the elegance of Vandyke, and is inferior in brillianoy 
and colour to Titian. There is nothing conventional 
about the portraits of Velazqu^ ; every touch has mean- 
ing, and the effect of the whole is that of nature seen 
through the clearest medium; at the same tnne all « 

^ handled in such a manner as to make a perfect work of 
art. The feeling and the spirit of his subject are admi^- 
rably conceived and perfectly expressed ; dJaa^eaUe 
qualities or features, such as the heavy and stupid lock, 
of the Austrian race; or even the defonoity of his dwarfe, 
are made oonsiBtent with divinity, or are softened by their 
treatment in tkie picture. Wilkie thus expresses himr 
self in his journal : " Velazquez may be said to be the 
origm of what is now doing in Englaaad. His feeling 
they have caught almost without seeing his works, which 
here seem, to anticipate Reynolds, Ronmey, Raebum, 

* Mons^ Yiardot says that Wilkie used to sit eyery day three 
hours before this picture. Les Musees d'Espagne^ d'Afigletene, et de 
Belgique, 1843, p. 132. 
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Jackson, and even Sir Thomas Lawrence. Perhaps 
there is this difference : he does at once what we do by- 
repeated and repeated touches. It may tndy be said^ 
tliat wheresoever Velazquez is admired, the paintings of 
^England must be acknowledged and admired witli 
him." * Again, in writing to Phillips, he says, " There 
is much resemblance between Velazquez and the works 
of some of the chiefs of the English school ; but, of all, 
Baebum resembles him most, in whose square touch in 
heads, hands, and accessories I see the very counterpart 
in the Spaniard. It is true this master is one that 
every true painter must in his heart admire ; he is as 
fine in some instances in colour as Titian ; but, to me, 
this is his weak point, being most frequently cold, black, 
and without transparency. For handling no one sur- 
passes him; but in colour Reynolds is much beyond 
him, and so is Murillo." f 

• Life of Wilkie, ii. p. 486. 

f Life of Wilkie, ii. p. 504. If I may venture to say so, I 
think the defects in the colour of Yelaequez are somewhat over-stated 
in the passage quoted in the text. We are told by Mr. Buchanan — 
" M. Hacquin observed that Yelazques and Mnrillo have painted 
their pictures upon the red earthy preparations with which the Spanish 
canvas has almost uniformly been charged, and which hides their first 
process. Velazquez, who was aware of these red grounds rendering 
tiie shadows too opaqae, has often introduced a light cdlour over them 
before he began to paint, so as that the ground which came in imme- 
diate contact with the picture should not destroy the transparency of 
his colours, which are always light and brilliant, especially in the 
itesh and in his skies and landscapes." Buchanan's Memoirs, i. p. 
342. Mr. Eastlake observes — " It matters not whether the internal 
brightness reside in the light ground, or whether it be reproduced at 
any stage of the woric. A preparation of the latter description, an* 
swering the same end as the white panel, may consist in a light but 
very solid painting by means of wliieh the composition may be de* 
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I have quoted these passages here, because they refer to 
Velazquez mainly in his character of a portrait painter, 
and because they are most interesting in themselves, 
since they convey to us the impression made by his 
works on the mind of such an artist as Wilkie. 

It has been already stated that the first manner of 
Velazquez was hard and precise ; in time he became 
convinced that the outlines of objects are not really im- 
^ pressed on the eye with such precision, and that the 
effect of atmosphere is, in some degree, to make them 
indistinct He thus ceased to paint objects as he knew 
them to be, rather than as they appeared, and hence in 
part his resemblance to the English school. This 
principle has its perils as well as its advantages, and to 
it may be traced many of the defects which have cha- 
racterized our own artists. The execution of Velazquez 
in his later manner was such, that Mengs truly observed, 
his liand seems to have taken no part whatever in the 
production of the work ; the whole appears to have been 
created by the mere effect of volition *. 

If we pass from the gallery at Madrid to the Spanish 
collection at Paris, we shall there find nineteen pictures 
which bear the name of Velazquez, besides a portrait of 
the InfiBinta Margarita in the Gallery of the Louvre. 
First in the list is the Nativity formerly belonging to 
the Conde de Aguila, and already mentioned as one of 
the painter's earliest works ; there is also a sketch for 
the picture of St. Paul the Hermit and St. Antony, as 

fined ; and, when such a preparation is thickly painted, the coloar of 
the ground underneath it is obviously unimportant. — Materials for 
a History of Oil Painting, p. 406. 

• Kunatblatt, for 1839, No. 40, s. 158. 
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well as a view of the Escurial and of the Alameda at 
Seville. The writer in the Kunstblatt justly considers, 
however, that the greater part of the nineteen pictures 
in question are not genuine *. He appears to ad- 
mire especially the portrait of the Count-Duke (*No. 
291); that of Philip IV. he treats as more doubtful. 
Another, which he selects as certainly genuine and very 
fine, is the portrait of Dona Juana Eminente (No. 
298)+. "The eyes," he says, "of this charming Spa- 
niard do not look, they ^ak ; the model of her head is 
wonderfully beautiful : it is a glorious countenance with 
a most seducing mouth, and a still more seducing smile 
playing around it." He also speaks of the head of an 
Inquisitor (No. 294) as thrown off with all the boldness 
and certainty which characterize the hand of a master. 
The Infanta Margarita, in the old gallery of the 
Louvre, is painted in the clear cool tones of the master, 
and is very fine \. In the Pinacothek at Munich are 
seven pictures bearing the name of Velazquez ; and in 
the collection of the Duke of Leuchtenberg, one. Of the 
former, two at least, that is to say the Beggar (No. 371) 
and the Flight of Lot from Sodom (No. 392 a.), are not 
genuine works of the painter. 

The pictures of Velazquez in this country are probably 
more numerous and fine than in any coimtry except 
Spain. The Marquis of Lansdowne has a portrait of 
the Count-Duke and another of the artist himseK, as 
well as a very striking picture of a royal infant in the 
cradle ; the two former came from the collection of the 

* Kunstblatt for 1889, No. 40, s. 158. 
t Kunstblatt for 1839, No. 42, 8. 166. 
X Waagen's Paris, s. 634. 
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Prince of the Peace, and were imported by Mr. 
Buohfinan in 1813 *. Mr. Bnchanan states that he also 
brought over the Veniu and Cupid whidi the Duke 
of Alba employed Velazquez to paint as a companion 
to a Titian, as well as a set of six small pictures repre* 
senting the various dances of the Spanish peasantiT'; 
these he says were sold in England and passed into 
several collections. Where they now are I do not 
know ; it may be doubtful whether they were by Velaz- 
quez. 

Wilkie, in writing to Mr. Wilson, in 1829 (after his 
visit to Spain)^ speaks thus of a picture at Edinburgh : 
-*•" The most striking picture I have seen in Edin. 
burgh is Mr. Gordon's Velazquez. The head and 
hands of this are very fine, more complete, and having 
more tone than the same picture in the Doriaf. It is 
satisfactory to think that one Velazquez, of the finest 
quality, has been secured for the National Gallery in 
this country — I mean the Boar Hunt formerly belongs 
ing to Lord Cowley, to whom it was presented by Fer* 
dinand VII. Whatever injury this picture has sus- 
tained in cleaning was inflicted upon it before it come 
into Mr. Eastlake's custody, and no one can look at it 
without feeling that its beauty and freshness are really 
unimpaired. The picture is one of that class which is 
rarely seen out of Spam, and which is interesting no less 
from the sparMing brilliancy of its execution and its 

* Memoirs, iL pp. 244. 246* Conqiare Waagen, Bflgland, ii. s. 77 ; 
Mrs. Jameson's Private Qalleries, p. 312. 

f Wilkie's Life, iii. p. 24 ; compare Boefaonan's Memoirs, i. p. 
147. I believe the eoUectiofn of which this picttire fonned a part is 
now dispersed, and I do not know where it is; 
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masCeily handling, than for the truth and life mth 
which the groups in the f<«6ground reproduce the court 
a^ peof4e of the time of Philip IV.^ Lord Ashhurton 
is the fortunate possessor oi a picture of a similar sub- 
ject and of the same character. With regard to the 
other Velazquez in the National Gallery which came from 
Mr. A&gerstein's collection, little need be said ; it does 
Bot appear to m« to possess any one quality charactei^ 
ia^ of the painter. Another very doubtful T^rk is the 
Conversion. of St. Paul, in the Dulwioh Gallery; this 
collection^ however, contains a portrait <^ Philip lY., 
the head of a boy, and a small picture of Don Baltasar 
Carlos on horseback f. At Hampton Court are the 
portraits of Philip IV. and his Queen, Isabel de Bor^ 
bon^-^ister of Henrietta Mana. With regard to the 
portraits of Don Baltasar Carlos notbing can exceed the 
beauty of Mr. Bogers'ssmall picture of the same sul^ect. 
Ahotb^ of great power is in the Grosvenor Gallery. 
The fonnerof the two has the background (a court and 
buildings) left uufinishad j. The Marquis of West- 
nansteir possesses also a portrait of Velazquez by him* 
self; another such portrait is in the Bhdgewftter col* 
lection, together with a small picture of Philip IV., and 
of a natural son of the GountrDuke : this last came from 
the gallery of the Count of Altamira§. The Duke of 
Sutherland's collection professes to contain a landscape 

* I lAther tliiiriE Locd de Qrey bas a small picture conteinm; one 
ai the beet of these grotps^— thatt of the priest and the two ca.Taliein. 

t See Mrs. Jameson's Public Qalleries, ii. p. 293 ; compam Waa^ 
gen^s Engkuid, iL s. 192. 

t Mrs* Janwnn's Private ChiUeries, p. 262 — i04. 

f lUd. p. 181 ; coniMre Waagen's Si^land, i. s. 335. 
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and a picture representing the Receptiou of the Duke 
of Gandia (afterwards St. Francis Borgia) into the Jesuit 
College ; purchased, I believe, from the Duke of Dal- 
matia*. Mr. Hope had a picture of Lot and his 
Daughters from the Orleans Gallery, which was sold at 
his sale in 1816 f. 

I have already spoken of the Aguador de SeviUa at 
Apsley House ; in the same gallery will be found a 
])ortrait of Innocent X. and another of the painter him- 
self |. Sir Thomas Baring had an exceedingly fine 
portrait of a Spanish officer §. The Finding of Moses, 
which bore the name of Velazquez, in the Orleans 
Galleiy, is now at Castle Howard, and is attributed by 
Waagen to Gerard Honthorst||, who ascribes to the 
Spanish painter a portrait of two children, passing in 
the same collection under the name of Coreggio. 

At Wobum there is a magnificent portrait of Adrian 
Pulido Pareja, which was exhibited last year (1846) in 
the British Institution, and which is life-like enough to 
justify the story told above of Philip IV. Another full- 
length of the same individual is at Lord Radnor's at 
Longford Castle ; both these have the name of the per- 

* Mrs. Jameson's Private Galleries, p. 201. 

f Bucfaanan's Memoirs, i. p. 146. 

t Waagen's England, ii. s. 110. Another portrait of Innocent X. 
was at Luton. 

§ Ibid. ii. 8. 252 ; compare Buchanan*s Memoirs, ii. p. 255 ; it 
came from Le Bran s collection, and is, I rather think, now in that of 
Mr. Holford. 

II Ibid. ii. pp» 408. 414. This, if Waagen is right, is one of the 
most singular misnomers on record. Mr. Buchanan (Memoirs, i. p. 146) 
treats it as a Velazquez. It was purchased for five hundred guineafl. 
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son whom they represent upon the picture ; but I can- 
not learn that either of them has the inscription which 
Palomino says was painted on the picture belonging to 
the Duke of Arcos. This was, according to him, one of 
the very few pictures to which Velazquez put his 
name^. Lord Eadnor has also a portrait which is 
said to be that of Velazquez s slave, Juan de Pareja ; it 
may possibly be the one which the artist painted at Rome, 
and which has been already mentioned. Mr. Miles of 
Leigh Court has a picture of the Virgin kneeling with 
outspread arms, of which Waagen speaks very highly, 
but says that the tone of the flesh is less clear than that 
of his porti*aits f. In the same collection is a portrait of 
Philip IV. 

I now turn to the great contemporary of Velazquez 
— Bartolome EstSban Mwillol, He was the son of 
Gaspar Esteban Murillo and Maria Perez, and, accord- 

* The inscription, as given by Palomino, was, " Didacus Velazquez 
fecit. Philip IV. a cubiculo, ejusque pictor, anno 1639.** On the 
picture at Wobum is, " Adrian Pulido Pareja, Capitan General de la 
Armada flota de Nueva Espafia. Fallara (£Billeci6 1) en la Giudad de 
la Nueva Vera Cruz, aflo. 1660." The picture at Longford Castle 
has the name " Adrian Pulido Pareja." Compare Palomino, iii. p. 
492 ; Kunstblatt for 1839, No. 40, s. 167. With reference to the 
picture at Longford Castle, see Waagen's England, ii. s. 268, who 
calls it " a first-rate portrait in the force of its conception and the 
masterly boldness of its execution, notwithstanding the care with 
which the details are painted." The Duke of Bedford's picture is, in 
like manner, a most striking one, and Yehizquez in all probability 
painted three originals. 

t Waagen's England, ii. ss. 346, 347. 

X It appears that Esteban was a surname ; at least the ancestors 
of Hurillo all bore it. Accordingly in the dictionary of Ccan Ber- 
mudez the artist will be found under the letter E. 
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ing to Pbloimiia, ma bom at Pilaa ; bat his regwier of 
baptism proves that be mu beptized in S^. Maria Mag>> 
dalena at Seville on the 1st of Janoafy, ldl6. Palo- 
mino's encr amy have originated in the iact that Mn- 
rillo's irife came from Piku, and that he poeeessed some 
property then *. 

Murillo's father placed him in the studio of hid re- 
lative Jnan< de Castillo. Castillo removed to Cadk:, and 
Murillo remained in his native toim, painting for the 
dealers in the Feria or public market of SeviUe. It 
seems probable that the rapid execution reqfuired for 
such works as these may have laid the foundation for 
that freedom of touch which afterwards characterized 
this master, and which is valueless unless it become the 
exponent of higher qualities. 

AVith reference to the works executed at this time I 
may quote the following account +: — "When Cean Ber- 
mudez wrote, there were three of his pictures of this 
period still well known in his native city. The earliest 
perhaps is that which then was in the cloister of the 
convent of La Eegina, but which is now (1833) to be 
found in the collection of the Prebendary Pereira. It 
represents the Virgin and St. Francis with several 
monks ; to our eyes this picture is flat, and presents 
little or no promise of the artist's future excellence. 
The next, which may be referred to very nearly the 

* 1 assume that tlie certificate of baptism proved that thd artiBt 
was horn at Seyille, since Cean Bermudez clearly implies that it 
did flo> although he says only that it showed where he was baj^zed. 

f Foreign QuBrterly, No. xxyi. p. 266 ; the article was written by 
the author when his. ceoolkctlons of Seriile were feeth and uiami 
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sMtme timet is a Virgin, Monk, and Angels^ in a cfaj^tel 
ef the College of Santo Temaa. In* the angels' beads 
Murillo has evidently imitated Eoclas, and those are 
about some of them glimfses of his later style. The 
faee oi the Virgin is Tory beautiful, and her drapeiy, 
though rather angular in its folds, well painted. The 
picture is signed * Bar°^®^ Murillo/ and the capital M is 
of a peooliar &nn, the rightthand line being piblonged 
into a sort of loop. Another painting, in liie possession 
of Mr. WUliams, has the same peeuliariiy. What has 
become of the third of the early Muiillos mentioned by 
Oean Bermudez — whether it was consumed by the 
fire in the cloister of San Francisco, or carried off by 
the French — ^we have not yet discovered. The same 
eonvent still possesses in the sacristy a whole-length 
portrait of Archbishop Urbina, of nearly as early a datOi^ 
It is executed in a dry style, but the head has conBider** 
able merit Two more pictures, painted probably about 
the same time, are to be seen in a very bad stale in a 
dark comer of the cloister of San Juan de Dies. 

" Murillo evidently saw the defects of his first master, 
and aspired to something better; the great works of 
27ttrbamn and Eoeks were before bis eyes ; and the foot 
that he imitated them both is clear, as for instance in the 
very beautiful picture of Christ between the Virgin and 
fit Joseph, in the baaids of Mr. Williams. This gentleman 
had at that time also, besides several first-rate specimens 
in the artist s best manner, five landscapes — a St Diego 
bearing the Cross, and a St. Francis on his Knees, all 
execnted in his early style. In the last-named picture 
the background closely resembles the tone of that in 
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numy of his more mature productions, and the same re* 
mark will apply to a St. Francis of the Prebendaiy 
Pereira." 

Where these early specimens of the great master now 
are, I do not know ; they were all more interesting 
as affording a means of tracing his progress to excellence, 
than on account of their intrinsic merits. 

The house in which Murillo lived in his latter years 
was in the Juderia, or Jews* quarter : " It is close to 
the city wall, the last to the right in a small plaza at 
the end of the CaUejuela del Agiia, His painting-room, 
nay living-room, for he lived to paint, was in the upper 
floor, and as cheerful as his works.*'* 

Before Murillo was twenty-four years of age, Pedro 
de Moya, who had heen his fellow pupil in the school of 
Castillo, returned to Seville. This artist, as has been 
already stated, had attached himself to Vandyck; his 
style, as derived from that great man, excited a strong 
wish on the part of Munllo to travel in Italy, but his 
poverty prevented his taking any such step. He is said 
to have purchased a quantity of canvas and to have 
painted a number of pictures for the market of the Indies, 
which were bought by the traders, and exposed for sale 
accordingly. With the money thus acquired he went to 
Madrid in 1643 ; there he presented himself to Velaz- 
quez, who took him by the hand, and obtained for 
him permission to copy the pictures of Titian, Rubens, 
Vandyck and others, which were to be found in the Ca- 
pital and at the Escurial. Velazquez, probably, little 
thought that the needy young man, whom he then pa- 

• Ford's Hand-book, p. 260. 
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tronized, was destined to acquire a name and to execute 
works which would be more popular and more widely 
known tlian his own. 

This w£is the turning point in the life of Murillo ; 
the mere reflection of the style of Vandyck had awak- 
ened the consciousness of his own powers. His visit 
to Madrid afforded him the opportunity of more extended 
study, and he returned to Seville, in 1646, ready for the 
execution of great works. His career, as an artist, may 
be said to have begun from this time. 

In the following year he painted the series of pictures 
formerly in the cloisters of San Francisco ; these were 
in the first of the three styles which are usually distin- 
guished in his works — that, namely, in which the out- 
line was decided if not hard, and in which the tone of 
the shadows and the treatment of the lights remind us 
of Zurbaran or Caravaggio. The cloisters were burnt in 
1810, but many of the Murillos are to be seen in the Duke 
of Dalmatians collection. One of these is the picture 
which represents a saint in the kitchen of his convent, 
with angels round him ; in another, some monks appear 
to be pointing out a flame to a man on his knees ; in a 
third, a saint kneels in the street before a man in a 
brown dress ; and a fourth is that in which some fol- 
lower holds the saint's girdle. I presume, also, that the 
St. Clara, formerly in the Aguado Collection (No. 100), 
belonged to the same series. 

In these works Murillo seems to have burst upon Se- 
ville as a great painter whose existence was hardly sus- 
pected before; commissions flowed in upon him, and 
he was soon in a position to marry Dona Beatriz de 
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Cabrera j 8otonmyor, a person of some conndenctioii at 
Piks. This marriage took place in 1648 ; and about 
the same time the painter changed his style by adopt- 
ing a softer outline and a mcore mellow oolonring, such 
as we find chaiaeterize some of his best works. In 
tliis style are the fine St. Leander and St. Isid<»re 
m the sacristy of the cathedral of Seville ; they werd 
painted in 1655* on the commission of D. Juan Fede- 
ligui of Carmona, who presented them to the cluster t 
both the figures are portraits. In 1 656 Muriilo executed 
tiie celebrated St. Antony of Padua receiying the Infiuit 
Christ, which is still in the cathedral f. " In 18^3,*^ 
according to Mr. Ford, who saw it done, *' it was cruelly 
retouched, and hanado or completely daubed 0T«r by Gu- 
tierrez ; Captain Widdrington gives a different aoeount, 
axid maintains that it is uniigured. He adds &at ^* he has 
always gone awi^ from the pictiure, not only in admira- 
tion, but in the greatest doubt whether it be not the fiiBt 
picture in the wmrld." With all possible admaration e^ 
MuriUo, I consider this praise to be greatly exaggemted. 
Wilkie, in 18^8, distinctly states that it disfl^poiBted 
him|. 

The admirable pictures formerly in Santa Maria la; 
Blanea, at Seville, were pamted in 1665 ; a Last Supper 
alone now remains in the church, amd this, aooording 

* Hsnd-lMok, p. 255. 

f The contrast between Murillo.the pupil of CattiHo, and MvriBcr 
the painter of the pictures in the Clauitro Chico and is the cs&eMi, 
ia well illustrated by the story, which I have already quoted^ of An<^ 
tonio Castillo y Saavedra — see p. 110. 

% Ford's Hand-book, p. 256; compare Life of Wilkie, ii. p. 515; 
IsildriBgUm's Spain in IbAZ, i. p. 2A6 ; Palomino, iii. p. 624« 
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to Ce$m Bermadez, would appear to be'a doubtful work ** 
The principal jactores earned off ware fiMir half cinsles, 
tbe two larger of which are at Madrid, They were 
taken by Soult, carried to Faj!i8, and brevi^t back to 
Madrid with the Sauta Isabel, which im>w hangs in the 
9ame room with them in the Royal Acadmny. The 
subject of the pictures is the vision of a Roman Pa* 
trician, which led to the building of S^. Maria Maggiore, 
and the narrating of that vision to the Pope : in the 
latter picture the distant procession has been especially 
admired. Notwithstanding some cleaning, mme retouch- 
ing and additions in the angles, these wocks give aa high 
an opinion of Munllo as any thing can do-t*. The spaces 
which they formerly occupied still stand blank in the 
church to which they belonged ; what became of the two 
smaller ones, which were carried off by the French, I do 
not know. 

Even at Seville, however, the Capuchin convent was 
formerly pre-eminent in the number and excellence of 
the productions of Munllo which it diapls^Cbd; ahoiest 
all of these were of his best time. In a letter to Prinoe 
Dologorouki, dated April 14, 1828, Wilkie speaks of 
them as follows : — 

'' The G^uchin cxNawnt oontams about Mtaexk 
[eeventecn] of his productions: it had more once. 
!niey are painted in a slighter manner than any of his 
pictures I had before seen. The St. Francis with the 
labski Christ in his arms; the S^. Tomas giving 
Charity, with two Doctors and two female Saints of the 

* Geaa Bemmdex, Picdon. ii. p. 59. 
f See Fofd's Haad-hMk, pp. 299-796. 
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Church, are the finest. In colour they are all of a raw 
character, scarcely glazed at all ; hut a smaU picture 
over the altar, a Virgin and Child, in his rudest velature, 
triumphs over every one. These pictures were during 
the late war preserved to the convent, less hy a miracle 
than hy human foresight. The Capuchins, who were 
uncharitahle enough to suspect the rapacity of the French 
Marshal, had them packed off to Cadiz, where they lay 
safe during the occupation of Seville, and were after- 
wards safely restored to their places without either the 
gloiy or the risk of a march to Paris "i^. 

These pictures are now in the Museum at Seville f, 

• LifeofWiIkie,ii.p.5U. 

f I cannot forbear qnoting Madame Hahn-Hahn*8 reflections on 
tbe Museum of Seville, and the custody of pictures in that city in 
1841. 

" It is -wretched to see how these invaluable jewels of pictures are 
preserved ! Uncleaned " (this is at least some comfort), " without 
the necessary varnish, sometimes without frames, they lean against the 
walls, or stand unprotected in the passages where they are copied. Every 
dauber may mark his squares upon them, to fiicilitate his drawing ; 
and since these squares are permanent in some pictures in order to 
spare these admirable artists the trouble of renewing them, the threads 
have, in certain cases, begun to leave their impression on the picture. 
The proof of this negligence is the &ct that we found to-day the mark 
of a finger-nail on the St. Augustine, which was not there on the first 
day that we saw it. We can only thank God if nothing worse than 
a finger-nail make a scar on the picture ! It stands there on the 
ground, without a frame, leaning against the wall. One might knock 
it over, or kick one*s foot through it ! There is to be sure a kind of 
ragged custode sitting by, but if one were to give him a couple of dol- 
lars he would hold his tongue ; he is, moreover, always sleeping, and 
yawns as if he would put his jaws out. He does not forget, however, on 
these occasions to make the sign of the cross with his thumb opposite 
his open mouth, for fear the devils should fly in — such is the common 
belie£ You see clearly that with this amount of neglect and want of 
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where, as Mr. Ford says, " although the light is better 
than that of their original positions, yet they lose some- 
thing by the change. Murillo, in designing them, calcu* 
lated exactly for each locality, and paiiited up to the 
actual light and point of view ; and we miss the Capu- 
chino cicerone who seemed to have stepped out of one 
of the pictures to tell us where Murillo went for a 
model, and how true his portrait ^. With this passage 
I fully sympathize, though I have never seen the pic- 
tures where they now hang ; it is something to have 
been in Spain before the character of the land was de- 
stroyed by the abolition of monks and the substitution 

order, the same fate awaits all the Murillos here as has already befallen 
Leonardo's Last Supper, at Milan. These are all collected in two 
public buildings, in the church of the Caridad and in the Museum. 

The Caridad was a hospital or charitable institution. The pictures 
were brought thither from Murillo's own studio ; there are five : — Moses, 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand, the St. Juan de Dios, a little Sal- 
Tator Mundi, and a small John the Baptist ; the sixth, the pendant 
to the St. Juan de Dios, the St. Elizabeth with the Sick, has been 
carried to the Museum at Madrid. It is very questionable whethei* 
these fine pictures will be still in the Caridad in ten years' time. 
Nothing would be easier than to smuggle out the two small pictures I 
A painter comes — copies them — does not stand upon a few dollars 
more or less — takes off the originals and leaves the copies behind in 
their places, which are high up and badly lighted — ^the pictures are 
gone for ever ! This sort of proceeding is not impossible here, and. 
Baron Taylor's purchases for Paris prove the fact. It cannot of 
course be done without corruption and connivance on the part of the 
official guardians ; and after all one has hardly the courage to lament 
it. The pictures are, in fact, saved — they are protected and duly 
valued; whilst to me it is completely a matter of indifference whether 
a custode, on account of this sort of sin, suffer a little more or a little 
less in Purgatory."— Beisebriefe, ii. s. 126-8. 

• Ford's Hand-book, p. 264. 

VOL. III. I 
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erf bomieta fin: mnTitillaB. One of the finest of tiiese 
works k that mentioned by Wilkie, the St. Thomss 
of YiUanueTa distributing alms to the poor: in the 
saint's &ee and figure there is a wonderful mnaa of 
di^t^ and humiHtj, whilst the beggars in the imsA 
are admirable for truth and expression, as lur instanflft 
the boy on the left showing to bis mother the money 
which he has received *. The next picture, as they hong 
in their old j^aces, was that of St Felix Cantalieio hold- 
ing the infant Christ in his arms, and looking up to the 
Virgin from whom he has received him. The delicate 
execution and colour of this great work, and the beauty 
of the Virgin's figure, make it, perhaps, superior to any 
other of the series ; certainly, in my opinion, superior 
to the St. Antony in the cathedral. With regard to 
the St. Leander and St. Buenaventura (the two Doctors 
of the Church of Wilkie) Mr. Ford tells us to " observe 
the peeping Coreggiesc^ue boy."f 

The Santa Justa and Eufina is a beautiful picture. X 
eoneeive that the Virgin and Child, alluded to by WiUde 
in the passage quoted above, was that which was called La 
ServiSeta, because it was said to have been painted on a 
dioner napkin ; there was also a very fine Conception. 

'* La Caridad " is a hospital dedicated to St. George, 
and situated outside the walls of Seville. MuriUo's 

• I find that tbu htj pardciilarly atttiaeted Madaiiift HaliiirHsfaD'f 
sttentioii as well as mine. " On the right of the Bishop a wonaii: sit* 
OD the gTound, whose child throws himself ezultiiig into her anns, 
whilst he shows her the money he has just reoei?ed, and she IdqIdi at 
l^e eh jld as lovingly and as eheerMly tm if she woe not a poor beggap» 
woman." — Beisebriefe, ii. s» 132. 

f Ford's Hand-hook, p. 265. 
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great pictures hr this establishment were paiated he^ 
tween 1660 and 1674. Of these Marshal Soult cmiei 
off &ur : that is to say, Abraham receiving the AaaggUa, 
ihe Prodigal son, St. Peter and the Aagel» and thi 
Pool of Bethesda. The two &»t of these he has siaoe 
sold to the Duke of Sutherlaud. Wilkie BasyB, '' Th0j 
are light pictures compared with the serLas they ha* 
longed to in the *' Oaridad ; " have skies for back-gzomate; 
sdll, the Eetum of the prodigal son is aa impxeanm 
picture, having this quality of simple homeliness in com? 
mon with many of the figures of Eaphael and of Bern.*- 
brandt, that they seem as if speaking the very lazt- 
gaage of Scripture "t^. The Pool of Bethesda is perhaps 
the finest of the whole : the Duke of Dalmatia has just 
sold it to Mr. Tomline, an English amateur, as it is said,, 
for 160,000 francs. 

The works of Murillo still remaining in the ** Cazidad *^ 
ar«, '*an Infant Saviour, on panel, and injured; aSt» 
John, rich and iH'own ; " f St. Juan de Dios assisted by an 
Angel in carrying a sick man ; the Distributkor of iha 
lames and fishes; and the Moses striking the iDck. 
^ The latter pdntii^ affords the best evidence hew noUy 
Murilh) could handle a large subject. It is achiiisEd^ly 
composed; for whilst the fine dark mass of the rock, and 
Moses standing beside it, form a sort of focus, the 
groups to the right and left make up the whole, and by 
their details tell the story of previous sufbring, and 
sumealons relief , with the graatest truth and fedjpg." f 

* Life<rfWilkifi,iu.p.ll7. 
f Bard's Hand-book, p; 263. 
t Foreign Quarterly Review for 1884j( I3i0.jacvx, pr^68» 

I ii 
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These pictures do not seem to have struck Wilkie so 
mucli as some others. He says, " There are left his 
two great works, Moses striking the rock, and Jesus 
feeding the multitude. Considering their great reputa- 
tion, perhaps these pictures would at first disappoint 
you ; they are far from the eye, hadly lighted, and much 
sunk in their shadows, and have, in consequence, a grey 
negative effect. The choice of colours in the Moses is 
poor, and the chief figure wants relief . The great merit 
of the work lies in the appearance of nature and truth 
which he has given to the wandering descendants of 
Israel."* Wilkie goes on to say, with perfect justice, 
** One other picture here, of San Juan de Dios with an 
Angel, is, in composition and colour, one of the finest 
examples of Murillo." 

I confess that to me the picture never restored to the 
** Caridad,"and now in the Academy at Madrid, is superior 
to any of those still remaining in their original places — 
except, perhaps, the San* Juan de Dios. This picture 
represents Sta. Isabel of Hungary f washing and apply- 
ing remedies to lepers and poor persons assembled round 
her. Nothing can be conceived more beautiful and 
more dignified than the figure of St. Elizabeth herself, 

* Life of Wilkie, ii. p. 616. 

f The subject would suit either Sta. Isabel (Elizabeth) of Hungary, 
or Sta. Isabel of Portugal. Palomino (iii. p. 624) says it is the 
former : Oean Bermudez the latter. St. Elizabeth of Hungary is the 
best known of the two, and more usually represented as occupied in 
this manner. Sta. Isabel of Portugal came of the great Hohenstaufen 
stock, being the daughter of Constance, wife of Peter of Aragon, and 
, consequently grand-daughter of Manfred, and great-grand-daughter 
of the Emperor Frederic II. 
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and these qualities in her figure are brought out in full 
force by the contrast with the diseased beggars grouped 
round her, and painted with such wonderful truth as to 
be almost disgusting. The picture bears the name of 
" El Tihoso" from the boy with a scald-head to whom 
the saint is more immediately attending. 

The S'a. Isabel, like the St. Thomas of Villanueva, 
formerly in the Capuchins, presents us with the artist's 
studies of street-nature in fall vigour : Murillo has here 
used the beggar-boys and vagabonds of Seville as acces* 
series ; in the pictures bearing his name out of Spain 
they often form the whole dramatis persome. It is 
probable that many of these latter pictures are the works 
of his followers, Tobar, Meneses, or Villavicencio ; but 
some, such as the beautiful one with the fruit at 
Munich (No. 375), are, without doubt, genuine. The 
taste, indeed, for this peculiar class must have begun 
early : Evelyn in his diary(April 21, 1690), tells us that, 
at the sale of the effects of Lord Melford at Whitehall, 
** Lord Godolphin bought the picture of the Boys by 
Morillio, the Spaniard, for eighty guineas — deare 
enough." 

The pictures in the chapter-house of tlie cathedral of 
Seville were executed in 1667 and 1668 ; they are not 
equal in quality either to those in the " Garidad " or 
to those from the Capuchins. Murillo went to Cadiz to 
paint the large picture of the Espousals of St. Catha- 
rine over the high altar of the Capuchins in that city. 
Whilst engaged in the execution of it he had a fall from 
the scaffold, and was in consequence obliged to return 
to Seville. Here he lingered, getting gradually worse> 
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nntil, on the 8rd of April, 1682, lie died in the arms of 
his frmid and pupil, Pedro Nunez de YiUayioencio. 
Hie aitar-piece at Cadiz was finished bj Meneses. Ma- 
lillo hit two sons — Gabriel, who was absent in America, 
and Gaspar, an artist, but who at the time of his 
father's death was in the lesser orders ; a daughter of 
the painter was a nun in the convent of Madre de Dioz 
at Seville. Murillo was buried in the parish church of 
8^. Omz, in front of the Descent from the Cross of 
Pedro Campana : the church was pulled down by the 
French, " who scattered his bones." * 
. Many of the most celebrated works of Murillo hare 
been considered whilst narrating his life, and of those 
in private collections at Seville so many have changed 
hands, that it only remains to advert to the principal 
•collections elsewhere in which specimens may be found. 
Hie Eoyal Gallery at Madrid, as the author saw it in 
1633, did not contain any pictures equal to the first-rate 
works in his native city, or to the three great pictures in 
Ihe Academy of the capital. In the Holy Family (No. 
43), in which the child is playing with a dog, the head 
of the Virgin is very beautiful ; but the expression of the 
ehild is purely human* The little dog and bird would 
probably have ofiended Pacheco's ideas of decorum, nor 
can we readily admit the propriety of another picture in 
the same gallery, which the reader will find described 
by Captain Widdrington f. 

* Ford'fl Hand-book, p. 260. 

+ Spain in 1843^ i. p. 31 ; No. 315 in tlie Catalogue. Captain 
Widdrington calls the saint ** 8t Bemdbe, a monk f* he is receiving 
into hii mdiith the milk from the Yiigin's bosom. The legend, how- 
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Mr. Ford tells vb to observe particularly tiie '' Por^ 
ciiwneula" ^ a large pictare which once was hy Munllo. 
As it is advantageously hung it is still very striking ; 
its history may be useful to those about to purchase 
• ««fo«6««i or^«fe • in Spain. It formeriy belonged 
to the Capnchiiios at Seville, whose stupid monks ex- 
dianged it for some modem daubs to £11 their ckHsters, 
.with one Bqjarano, a bungling pictune^estorer. Although 
much injured from exposure to son and air, the sui&ce 
was lihen pure : Bejanmo began by painting it all over, 
and then offered it to Mr. Williams £or £120. The gem 
being declined by this first-rate connoisseur, it was pur<- 
chased by Joaquin Cortes (director of the Seville Academy) 
for Madrazo for £180, on speculaticm, who worked much 
on it himself, and then handed it over to Seik>r Bueno^ 
one of the most daring of his familiars. Finally £flOOO 
was asked for the picture, whidi eventually was bon^it 
by the Infonte Don Sebastian for £900. Now, except 
the outline, scarcely one touch is by Murillo. These 
facts were stated to me by Bejarano, Cortes, and Mr. 
Williams." * 

The Child Jesus as the Good Shepherd (No. 46) has 

ever, belongs to St Benuurd of Olairvaiix. Bibadendni (p. 896) 
jtates it tbu»*~"lta liertur ali^qando patvlum ejus os lacte de'S.tSL 
suis uberibus prosiliente suaviter implesse, atq. hinc illam styli suayi' 
tatem quae cunctis in scriptia ejus sese prodit, libeialiter hausisse.** 

* Hand-book, p. 771, where win be found an account of the 
Jnbilee of St. Francis worth leienmg to. Portiuncula is the name 
of a place about a mile from Assisi, where St. Francis rebuilt a ruined 
church dedicated to the Virgin. See Eibadeneira, p. 472, and com-* 
pare the article in the Edmburgh Review, No. 173. As to the pic- 
ture, see Palomino, iii. p. 624, 
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AH expression of a very high character ; the St. John 
the Baptist (No. 50) is rather affected, and inferior 
to it. 

The Adoration of the shepherds (No. 191) is in the 
artist's harder and more forcihle manner; the child, 
however, shows marks of his softer handling. In the 
Martyrdom of St. Andrew (No. 182), on the other hand, 
the body of the apostle and much of the picture is 
painted with the lightest possible pencil. 

Two of the pictures by Murillo in the Madrid Gal- 
lery are landscapes (Nos. 276, 288). Mr. Williams, 
also, at Seville possessed specimens of the master in 
this department, which were freely painted. Palomino 
tells a story to the effect that the Marquis of Villa- 
Manrique agreed with Murillo for certain pictures 
of the History of David, in which the landscape back* 
grounds were to be painted by Iriarte. Some diflSculty 
arose as to which artist should begin his portion, and it 
ended in Murillo executing the landscape himself*. 
The landscape painting of Murillo, however, is not 
like that of Velazquez : it is conventional, and bears the 
character of an accessory instead of the vivid, clear, 
objective feeling of nature which we see in such works 
as the sketches in the gardens of Aranjuez by the latter 
master. 

The new Spanish Gallery at the Louvre contains 
thirty-seven pictures ascribed to Murillo. The critic in 
the Kunstblatt especially mentions the Magdalen (No. 

* Palomino, iii. p. 627. See afterwards what is said on the pic* 
ture in the Grosyenor Gallery, p. 183. 
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159) *, the Conception (No. 148), and the Annunciation 
(No. 147) : of the second he says, " The bright glow of 
light shed around the Virgin, and poured fiill, as it 
were, from the higher regions of heaven by the angels, 
is admirable. The outlines are softened by it ; the tone 
of colour is rendered more harmonious, and the whole 
scene acquires a most powerful effect of a magic and 
misty character. The same sort of result is produced 
in the Annunciation." f 

The same writer then goes on to praise the Virgen 
de la faja (No. 156), which formerly belonged to the 
Conde de Aguila, and for which Baron Taylor is said 
to have paid 100,000 fr. It is finely painted, but 
not ideal in character. He adds that it is pure as 
when it came from the studio of MuriUo. In saying 
that MuriUo painted the Joseph and In&mt Christ (No. 
152) when he was scarcely sixteen years old, and under 
the first impression of admiration for Yandyck, the 
author is clearly in error |. Moya did not come to 
Seville until after Vandyck^s death at the end of 1641* 
when MuriUo must have been twenty-four years of age§w 
The St. John the Baptist (No. 157) is placed on the 
same level as the works of Coreggio with reference to 
the chiaroscuro. If thej^San Eodrigo (No. 176) is the 
one formerly belonging to the Canon Pereira, it is a 

* Query, wab this picture formerly in the possession of Seflor 
Bravo at Seville 1 
t Kunstblatt for 1838, No. 94, s. 882. 
t Ibid. No. 95, s. 385. 
§ Compare Cean Bermudez, Diccion. ii. p. 49 ; iii. p. 207* 

I 3 
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reij &ae picture *. Last of all, it is necessary to notice 
ibe portraits in this collection : among them is Murillo*s 
own, being, if I do not mistake, the one which passed £rom 
the hands of Mr. Williams into those of Mr. Btandiah; 
whence it came into the Louyre. The Maid-servant of 
the artist (No. 180) is the subject of another ; but the 
finest of all«^equal, indeed, to the portndts of Velaz- 
quez^s the full-length picture of Don Andreas de Aut 
drade, with his hand on the head of a large dog : the pic- 
ture is thence known by the name of *'El Perdriguero."\ 
WiUcie speaks thus of it — " Brackenbuiy's Murillo — 
the Man with the Dog — ^is also in the gallery ; this I saw 
in the Ixuen-draper's " (Bravo's) *' house at Seville, and 
the ^expression of the head strikes me as much now as it 
did then. It seems to see you ^ile you look at it." 
. The greater part of Marshal Soult*s Murillos haviO 
already been adverted to : it should be said that he has 
also a most glorious specimen of the fsvourite Andalusian 
aubjeot — ^the Immaculate Conception — ^a picture whidi 
displays the painter's characteristiG excellences as 
stron^y as any other in the whole c(^ection I. ' 

• Query, WB8 the St. Diego de Alcali (No. 177) purchased from 
Ifr.Wiltiamsl 

. f This noble portrait was brought to this country by Sir J^ Mac- 
pherson Brackenbury, with other fine Spanish works : it is painful 
to think that it was ever suffered to leave England and grace the 
walls of a foreign gallery. Compare Life of Wilkie, iii. p. 117. 

X These MuriUoi^ agfun, l&e so maay other fine pictures, might 
once have been purchased by the English government Mr. Buchanan 
tells us this (Memoirs, i. p. ^), a&din an Appendix he describes the 
eight principal pictures. Sebastiani's collection, too» was rdnsed by 
George {Y. in 1814. See Fozd's Hsnd-bo<^, p. 888. 
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Besides those in the new Spanish oollection, the 
old Gallery of the Lonyre contains seven pictures attri- 
huted to Murillo : one of these (No. 1091), of the Infant 
Christ on the knees of the Virgin receiving a cross of 
reed from St. John, is very fine in qtuQity. Waagen 
eays of it — *' As regards light and colour this picture is 
truly miraculous. The diild, catching the fall light, has 
such tenderness in its hright and ruddy golden tone— 
fiuch clearness in the shadows and reflected lights — such 
a flowing softness and roundness, as astonish us : eveiy 
thing, including the under-garment of the Virgin, which 
is of a peadi-blossom colour, unites in one harmonious 
tone."* The same author says that the handling of 
the flesh, in the picture of Peter kneeling before Chriet 
(No. 1093), reminds him strongly of Vandyck. 

In Germany there are some fine works of Murillo's, 
especially in the Esterhazy palace at Vienna and at 
Munich ; in the Pinacothek of the latter capital will be 
found two or three admirable specimens of his beggar 
boys; such as No. 363, No. 375, No. 376. The Old 
woman, child, and dog (No. 382) is doubtful; No. 
583 is probably not genuine. Three or four Murillos will 
also be found in the Duke of Leuchtenberg's collection; 
<me of them is, I conceive, the picture of St. Eaphad 
with the Bishop Francisco Domonte kneeling before him, 
which was formerly in the " Merced €akada " at Se- 
ville f . Another of the Virgin and Child with a bunch 
of grapes is a most popular picture, but I could never 

* Waagoi, Paris, a. 636. 

i* Com Betmudez, Diodonu ii. p. 59. 
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convince myself that either in its conception or its exe- 
cution it hore the character of Murillo. 

The St. Antony of Padua, now in the Museum at 
Berlin, is said to have come from the Alcazar at 
Seville * : another picture, in the same collection, is 
the portrait of a Cardinal. The large Virgin and Child, 
in the Corsini Palace at Borne, is an exquisite picture 
in the artistes second manner. 

The Gallery of the Hermitage at St. Petersburg 
contains eighteen pictures of this master, a portion of 
which, including a landscape, came from the Houghton 
collection f. • 

It would be out of the question to attempt to enume* 
rate all the pictures of Murillo which exist in this coun- 
try ; we have on the one hand many very fine specimens 
of the master, and on the other a sort of rage has pre- 
vailed for his works, which has led to the indiscriminate 
application of his name to productions utterly imworthy 
of his pencil. It must be remembered too that the 
successive styles of Murillo differ most materially one 
from the other, and that the general ignorance of 
Spanish pictures has afforded full opportunity for pro- 
faning the names of the two or three masters who hap- 
pen to be best kno\\Ta J. Under these circumstances, 

* Nagler, Kunstler, Lexicon, x. s. 45. + Ibid. ss. 61, 52. 

X A very short tima since I went into a picture-shop in London to 
examine a singular picture of the Virgin in a most elaborately em* 
broidered petticoat. The dealer had affixed the name of Zuccaro to 
the frame, on the strength, probably, of the petticoat, which resembled 
some of those in which the portrait of Queen Elizabeth has been painted 
by that artist. I expressed my surprise at the name. — " Yes, sir," 
he said, "Zuccaro or Velazquez." This altematire appeared still 
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however, second-rate paintings resembling Muiillo*s 
later manner, executed with apparent freedom and with 
a certain amoimt of ndstiness of outline, have perhaps 
less chance of being originals than some of the harder 
and darker looking works, apparently unworthy of him, 
bat which from their very want of resemblance to his 
more popular manner would hardly have acquired the 
name without some reason. After all, it is the execution 
itself which must decide the question ; above every thing, 
a careM examination should be made of the extremities 
of the figures, in which defective drawing and want of 
power soonest show themselves. It is here that the 
amateur must look for that touch of the brush, which 
whilst it is sure and definite is yet free and unrestrained, 
and shows that the hand which guided the pencil be* 
longed to one who felt and understood the details of the 
form. The colour of the flesh, too, in contact with 
linen is very fine in Murillo ; and, as Sir Joshua has 
truly said, none but great colourists can succeed in over* 
coming this difficulty, or reap any profit from the con- 
trast*. 

The large Murillo in the National Gallery represent- 
ing the Saviour between the Virgin and St. Joseph, with 

more stnuige, and I ventured to observe that there was a difference 
between the two masters. " Why^ the £act is," he added, ''the pic- 
ture came from Spain, and Zuccaro is not a Spanish master, that is 
the only reason for calling it Yehizquez." After this ezphination 
there was nothing to be said, and it was easy to believe that the man 
had rightly accounted for the name of Velazquez. 

* Sir Joshua Reynolds's Works, ii. p. 280. See note to Kugler*s 
Dutch and Flemish Schools, p. 228« The remark is made by Sir 
Joshua with reference to Bubens's great picture at Antwerp. 
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Ihe Father ki the clouds aboTe, is a fine spedmen of 
the masler; it mhbs painted for the fiimilj of the Mar- 
qtds de Pedrosa ; the Engli^ goyemment purchased it 
in 1887 *. Another picture in the same collection s 
St John with the lamb, which with its companion, the 
Good Shepherd, were bought by Sir Simon Clarke, in 
1801. In Ms:y, 1840, the goyemment purchased the 
St. John for SOOO guineas, «nd the Good Shepherd 
was bought by Baron Bothschild for 9900 guineas* 
Mrs. Jameson tells us that the picture of the same sub* 
ject in Lord Ellesm^e's gallery is a copy of this, by a 
Frenchman, Alexis Grimoux, and passed for the original 
tmtiL the arrival of the real picture in England f. The 
National Galleiy also possesses a picture of a peasant 
boy by Murillo. 

The collection at Dulwich is very rich in ^ne wuiks 
of this master : among which the Flower girl is equal to 
any production of the same character— even to the Boys 
at Munidi. It came from the Oolonna collection : both 
Waagen and Passavant do full justice to its merits |. The 
large Virgin and Child in heaven is glorious in its cok»ir 
and moat carefully executed. The Meeting of Jacob and 
Bachel Mrs. Jameson describes as ** a most charmii^ 

* Mrs. Jameson's Pablic Ghdleries, i. p. 42. This is tlie picture 
with reference to which a deputation were desirous of remonstreting 
with the trustees on the representation of the Eternal Mther. See 
Minutes presented to Parliament^ p. 12. Edinburgh Eeriew, No* 
178. The trustees wisely declined the interriew. 

i* Mrs. Jameson's Private Galleries, p. 110. It evidenflyTia ro ed 
current with Passavant, who calls it "ein liehliches BUdchen.*' 
Kunstreise, s. 56. 

t Compare Waagen's England, ii. a 198 ; Paasarant, Kunrtrdse, 
8.27. 
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piotore, full of simplicity and sentiment,*' He and in this 
praise the two German tourists fiilly agree. The Cm* 
eifiadon of St. Andrew is the sketch fer Mr. Miles's 
large picture f. Lord Ellesmere has a spirited study of 
Biyes and Lazarus. 

In the Duke of Sutherland's gallery we fiiM the two 
MuriUos &om the collection of Marshal Soult, of which 
I have already spoken — ^Abraham receiving the Angels^ 
and the Prodigal son. In the same collection is a fine 
portrait, a St Francis, two pictures of S^. Justa and 
S^. Rufina, and three small studies in one frame I. 

The Marquis of Westminster possesses an In&nt 
Christ sleeping and a young St. John ; hut the most re- 
markable Murillo in the Grosvenor Gallery is the large 
picture of Laban and Jacob, which came &om the Santiago 
Palace in Madrid. Hie execution of the landscape is 
extremely fine, though, as Paseayant says, not withaii(^ 
a little mannerism §. Mr. Buchanan, in his Memoirs, 

^ Public GhiUeries, ii. p. 492. 

f BaBflavaut^ Evxtftceife, t. 28 ; cmnpare Waagcn's Bnglaad, iL 
i.a4G. 

Z Mis. Jameson's Private Gallerios, p. 191. 

§ Mrs. Jameson (Private Galleries, p. 253) tells us that tlie Jaco 
and Laban in the Grosvenor Gallery was the picture executed &r the 
SaRpOB of Villa M anrique, in which Murillo painted the la&dsoape 
himself, because he and Iiiarte quarrelled as to which should fiiBt> per- 
form his portion. The subject, she says, was changed from the Life 
of Dayid to that of the picture mentioned in the text. I have no 
dsubt Mrs. Jameson speaks on good authority, but Palommo does not 
^ipear to haive faiown any thing of this change of subject ; raoveorer^ 
it was not one picture, but a series of pictures to which the story ap- 
plied — '" Y asi ^1 solo hiz6 las tales pinturas cod histoiias y pnes«s," 
palomino, iii. p. 627 ; compare Waagen s England, ii. s. 127 ; Passa- 
▼ant, Eunstreise, s. 66 ; Buchanan's Memoin, ii. pp. 220. 228. 23& 
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tells us that three of the pictures from the Santiago 
Collection were imported bj him through Mr. Wallis in 
1808. The first was a Virgin and Child, which was 
sold to Lord Berwick for £2500 ; the second was the 
picture of which we are now speaking, and for which 
Lord GrAvenor gave a Claude and a Poussin in addi- 
tion to £1200. The subject of the third was St. Joseph 
and the Virgin conducting the Infant Saviour, and it 
was sold to Mr. Harris, of Bond Street, for £2000. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne is the owner of Murillo*s 
portrait of Don Justine Francisco Neve, which formerly 
hung in the refectory of the Hospital of ** Los Vene- 
rables," at Seville. Neve was the canon who commis- 
sioned Murillo to paint the four half-circles for S**. 
Maria la Blanca, which have been already mentioned. 
This picture, which is at Bowood, is called by Waagen 
''an especially beautiful portrait."* Palomino says 
that it was extremely like, and that other dogs used to 
bark at the little English dog {perriUa Inglesa) at his 
feet f . Besides this remarkable portrait, Lord Lans- 
downe has an Infant Saviour, an Immaculate Concep- 
tion, and a small figure of the Virgin kneeling — ^all by 
Murillo. 

I believe that one of the finest Murillos in England 
is the picture of St. Thomas of Villanueva distributing 
alms, which came from the Franciscan Church at 
Genoa. It was purchased there by Mr. Irvine, in 1806, 
and was sold for £1000 to Mr. Wells, of Kedleaf, in 

* Waagen's England, ii. b. 296. 

t Palomino, iii. p. 625 ; who, hnweyer, calls the Canon, Don 
FatuHno (not Justine) de Nehes. 
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whose splendid collection it still remains. Waagen 
says that it belongs to the second period of the master, 
and expresses the highest admiration at the dignity of 
the saint, and the truth and vigour of the beggars and 
the poor around him *^. The charity of this same saint 
is the subject of another of the most characteristic pic- 
tures by Murillo in this countiy — that belonging to 
Lord Ashburton, and which represents St. Thomas of 
Villanueya as a child giving away bis clothes to the 
beggars around him. A copy of this picture by Meneses 
was in private hands at Seville in 1838, and Mr. Wil« 
liams had the sketch of it. Lord Ashburton's pic- 
ture was imported by Mr. Buchanan, having been, like 
many others, boi^ht from General Sebastiani f. Be- 
sides this picture. Lord Ashburton has three other 
Murillos, of one of which Waagen speaks as being a 
most brilliant specimen of the master's colouring. Sir 
Thomas Baring's Conception of the Virgin came from 
the Le Brun collection, and originally from *^ Carmen 
descaJzo," in Madrid ; it is described as a very beautiful 
picture. The same collection contains a small Assump- 
tion, a Holy Family, a Girl raising her veil, and an ad- 
mirably coloured picture of a mischievous-looking shep- 
herd boy J. Mr. Miles, of Leigh Court, has the Cruci- 
fixion of St. Andrew, of which the sketch at Dulwich 
has. been already noticed, as well as a Holy Family, 

* See Bnchanan's Memoirs, i. p. 171 ; Waagen's England, i. s. 159 ; 
FaisaTunt, Eiuutreise, s. 214. 

i* Buchanan's Memoirs, ii. p. 265 ; Waagen's Bngland, ii. 8. 83. 

t Buchanan's Memoirs, ii. p. 255 ; PassaTant, Konstreise, s. 180 ; 
Waagen s England, ii s. 252. Query, does not the Qirl raising her 
veil now belong to Mr. Holford ? V^o 
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and I believe otiher pctiires by the Baane loat^i&r*. 
Mr. Muhfo possesBeB a 8t Antony like timt at Berlia^ 
and a sketch of the Loaves and fii^es in the ** Caridad.*^ 
Passavant menti(nis also a Joseph and his Brethren be- 
longing to Lord Arundel of Wardour — two pctores el 
Beggar boys at ^enheim — and a St Franeis Xavier, m 
the hands of Mr. O'Neil, near Manchester f. Waageft 
speaks of the figure of a boy at Warwick Castle, remark- 
able for the masterly foreshortenmg of the hand, and of 
two pictures, one a St. Theresa and the other a St. John 
the Baptist, in Ihe collection of the Earl of Shrewsbuiy 
at Alton Toweirs I. Mr. Rogers has a small sketdi 
of St. Joseph with the Infant Christ, which came from 
Mr. Hope*s collection. The collections of Lord Hather- 
ton and that of the Earl of Eadnor each contain a spe* 
cimen of the master §. Mr. Ford has a large picture of 
two monks, &om the ^* Claostro chico,'* left behind by 
Soult in his flight. 

Lord Northwick's Munllo, if I mistake not» came 
from the Santiago collection. Sir William Ed^i, of 
Windlestone, in the county of Duiham, has three Ma^ 
nllos whioh he purchased of Mr. Williams : two of them 
are the Virgin and Child, full-length figures — one ta 
Virgen de la Manztma, from an apple which the child 
holds in his hand; the other a Virgen id Boatmo. 
The former is in MuriUo's early manner, the latter is 
the picture mentioned by Ponz as in the Carm^te Con- 

* Waagen's England, iL sa. 346, 3^ ; FassaTant, ICimstreise, s. 
154. 
t PanaTant, 'Kunttreise, m. 176. 184. 220. 
t Waagen's England, ii. m. 867. 468. 
§ Ibid. u. 88. 207. 268. 
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isrent at Seville. The thifd picture ia a Poreiunetda^ 
or yisioB of St. Francis, in MuriUo's 0traag8Bt and 
darkest style. 

But it is impossible to reekon up Idle works, real 
or psetended, of a master like Monllo, scattered 
throughout the length and hieaddi of England ill 
CDontr^seats. There can be no doubt whateTor that 
numerous genuine picttires exist, each, perhaps, the 
source of delight and enjoyment to the family who con- 
tenqplate it from day to day, but of which the author or 
the public haye never heard *. 

I caimot close this chapter without adding a .few re* 
marks and extracts with reference to the style of Muf 
nllo, more especiaLly as compared with that of Yelaz* 
quez, and I shall then proceed to say a few words on.ths 
condition of the various schools of art throughout the 
rest of Europe, at the time when these two great painters 
flourished in Spain. 

, Murillo's later style, that which is most characteristiB 
of his celebrated works, combines softness and vigouv 
with the finest colouring. There is in his heavenly 
figures a lightness and clearness which produces the 
effect of a texture wholly different from that of the 
earthly personages, and the contrast often gives addi* 
tional value to eadi separate portion of the same pic* 
tore. The solid, fleah-like substance of the kneeling 

* The reader must make allowance for niunerous errors in ifan 
attempt to point out specimens of Hurillo in EngUmd. In speaking 
of the merits of his pictures in priyate hands in this country I have 
not given my own judgment — for I have seen but few of them — but 
the opinion of Waagen, Passanont, and others. Sir William Eden's 
pictures I have aeTsr myself seen. 
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saint, or the crowd in the foreground, reminds us, by its 
truth and force, of the beggar boys and street scenes 
which the artist sometimes painted, whilst the glorified 
beings above hover in a sort of halo of misty light. 
The execution harmonizes admirably with the subjects. 
The cold grey tones of Murillo*s back-grounds serve to 
give full value to the mellow colour of his principal 
figures, and in the painting of flesh as such he never 
was excelled *. 

With regard to die comparative merits of Murillo 
and Velazquez, whilst I entertain a firm conviction 
that the latter master showed the greater genius, I 
must content myself by laying before the reader the 
following extracts from the letters and journal of a far 
more competent judge— Sir David Wilkie. 

" For handling no one surpasses him " (Velazquez) ; 
*• but in colour Reynolds is much beyond him, and so 
is Munllo. Compared with Murillo, indeed, he has 
greater talent; more the founder of a school — more 
capable of giving a new direction to art; he has dis* 
played the jphilosophy of art ; but Murillo has concealed 
it, and we are surprised that art and address can do so 
much. One wonders, too, that sheer simplicity should 
be so little behind them. In painting an intelligent 
portrait Velazquez is nearly unrivalled, but where he 
attempts simple nature or sacred subjects he is far in- 
ferior to Murillo. "t 

Again, he says — 

*' Murillo, though of the same school, and of nearly 

* See Foreign Qoarterly Review^ No. xxvi. p. 269. 
+ Life of Wilkie, ii. p. 505, Letter to Mr. Phillips. 
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the same tiine, is a painter opposed in almost every 
thing to Velazquez. If not greater in point of talent, 
his subjects are more elevated ; his painting and colour- 
ing more general and abstract at the same time. 
While the qualities of Velazquez are fitted chiefly for 
the artist, from their high technical excellence, those 
of Murillo, from their extreme simplicity, are addressed 
to the multitude. No painter is so universally popular 
as Murillo ; without trick or vulgar imitation, he attracts 
every one by his power, and adapts the higher subjects 
of art to the commonest understandings. Perhaps that 
very power tells to his prejudice amongst painters, who 
suppose the great qualities of art can be appreciated 
only by the few; but, unless art can affect the imin- 
structed, it loses its influence upon the great mass of 
mankind. As a coloiuist, I should be disposed to give 
Murillo a high place; he is sometimes in his back- 
grounds heated and foxy; but in his flesh he has an 
object distinct from most of his contemporaries, and 
seems, like Eembrandt, to aim at the general character 
of flesh when tinged with the glow of the sun. His 
colour seems adapted for the highest class of art ; it is 
never minute or particular, but a general and poetical 
recollection of nature ; and when successful it is of the 
same class, and, in no remote degree, an approach to 
Titian and Coreggio *. 

" Velazquez and Murillo are preferred, and preferred 
with reason, to all the others, as the most original and 
characteristic of their school. These two great painters 
are remarkable for having lived in the same time, in the 

• Life of Wilkie, ii. pp. 486, 487, Jounial. 
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same sd&ool, painted from the same people, and of the 
same age, and jet to haye formed two styles so di£G3ieat 
and opposite, that the most imleamed can scavcelj mis* 
take them — ^Murillo heing aH softneas, ivhile Velazqiiez 
is all sparkle and yivwdij" 

He adds — 

'* Compared mth Mm3llo» he has more intell^st and 
expression, more to surprise and to captiyate tha artiat« 
Still Munllo is a imiyersal ^BiToiirite, and perhaps suffers 
in the estimation of some only because all can admire 
him. But if he is in some qualities superior to Velaz- 
quez, and in design much inferior to the schools of 
Italy, yet for colour he gives an abstract hue of natune, 
particularly in his flesh, that is much in the. manner of 
Titian and Coreggio." * 

There can be little question that, during the latter 
years of Velazquez and Munllo, no school in £ufopa 
rivalled that of Spain in portrait and in history. Bo- 
Bens died in 1640, Vandyck in 1641 f ; the succ^sozBof 
tiiese masters in the school of Brabant were &r inienoF 
in energy and originality to the great Spanish artistSi.} 
In Italy the revival of art under tho Gacacci had benie 
its fruits; great men yet lived at Bologna. Domenichino'a 
dfiath took place in the sama year as that of Vandyok; 
Guido'fl in 1642 ; but ALbani lived until 1660, and 
Guercino died in 1666. Admirable, however^ as the 
latter master sometimes is, I cannot bring mysdif to 
sank any of his works so high as the best of MusHlo-s ; 

• Life of Wilkie, ii. pp. 472, 473, Letter to Sir Thos. Lawrence. 
*h Hand-book of Fainting, Flemish and Dutch Schools, p. 224, 
242, note. 
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the ongiiaal taiatof the schoolr-^the ccmTentiooal tone of 
the Eclaeties — joined oeeasioBally with a natoralidt tiBndr 
ency , adheres to many (d hia pioduetioiis ; and where we 
joisa this &ult we find colour and hfl-ndling not supenor 
to those of the great maeters of Seville. It is not in 
such men as Tiarini, Leooaello Spada, or Saasoferroto 
that rivals of the Spanish painters can be found. The 
I^turalists had put forth vigorous shoots in Southern 
Italy, and though Bihera died in 1656, Salvator Bosa 
lived till the year 1678. StiU the gentleness and vigour 
of Muxillo cannot be matched by any thing which Italy 
eoold at this time show. 

At the other extrennty, mdeed, of the eld Spanish 
djominions — in the swamps of Hdland — artists mi^st 
he found to compete widi Yelazqjuez in farce, and 
in the hferiike quaJity of his portraits. Bembraiadt 
lA said to have outlived the Spanish master by fbor^ 
teen years, and Van der Heist died in 1670 *i. 
Nothing can be mere curioua than a comparison of snch 
ciHKtemporary works. We see iu Rembraaidt*s portraits a 
preference given to extreme old age and crippled delbr- 
mity, in spite of which the mere chiaroscuro produces a 
grandeur of effect such as dignifies the form of the mean- 
est Jew pedlar. In Velazquez the high-bred Castilian 
cavalier or the court lady stand before us in perfect 
truth, and embody tiie fsgiiJt of the pabce of the House 
of Austria. We regret, indeed,, sometimes the expres- 

* The ordinary date of Kembrandt's deatih is 1 674 ;- but l^ere are 
saaieiu ifor thinkiBg Iftat thl» if an eisor^ and tiiat be died lea years 
CHdiec; See Haad-book of Flsmiali and. Dutch Saheob, pa 249v 
note. 
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6ion of hereditaiy folly which taxed the artist s power 
80 highly when he had to gloss over the defects of his 
royal subjects. In truth and handling the contrast is 
not so great as in colour; the vigour and boldness of 
Eembrandt is not unlike in degree to that of Velazquez, 
though the handling and tone of the latter, as Wilkie 
has remarked, often resemble more closely, on a larger 
scale, that of another great Dutch master of the same day 
— David Teniers the younger. Velazquez presents us 
with the principles of Teniers applied in a wider field*. 

I say nothing of Claude and Nicholas Poussin ; they 
were contemporaries of Velazquez and Murillo, but the 
former worked in a department wholly undeveloped in 
Spain, and the latter is so different in every way as 
hardly to admit a comparison; that he was a great 
artist there can be little doubt, but I confess I should 
hesitate to place him, as a painter properly so called, in 
the same rank as the two Spaniards. 

Thus then it seems clear that, with the exception of 
Holland, no school of Europe could at the time contest 
the palm with the school of Seville. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SUCCESSORS OF VELAZQUEZ AND MUBILI.0. 

Juan de Pareja (1606 — 1670) was a mestizoy or 
half caste, and one of a class of slaves not uncommon in 

* I think the reader may satisfy himself of this analogy by care* 
fully looking at the Velazquez lately added to the National Gal- 
lery. See above, p. 168. 
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Seville * ; it was his good fortune to be the slave of Ve- 
lazquez, on vrhom he attended through life. His master 
employed him to grind his colours, dean his pencils, 
and prepare his palette ; and the slave was thus stimu- 
lated to teach himself drawing and the rudiments of 
painting. He accompanied his master to Madrid in 
16S3, and to Italy on the two occasions of his visiting 
that country. It is said that Velazquez, before painting 
the portrait of Innocent X., made a study of the head of 
Pareja, which was exhibited among the works of other 
artists in the Pantheon, and excited the admiration of 
all who saw it, on account of its resemblance to the 
original, and its wonderful execution. After the return 
of Velazquez to Madrid in 1651, Pareja sought an occa- 
sion for showing the progress which he had made in art; 
he painted a small picture, which was turned with its 
face to the wall in his master^s studio. Philip IV., on 
one of his accustomed visits, desired, as was his habit, 
that the picture placed thus might be turned round for 
his inspection ; the slave obeyed, and on the king ask- 
ing who had painted it, he threw himself at his feet, 
and begged him to intercede with his master to pardon 
his presumption in debasing the liberal art of painting 
by servile hands. Philip good-naturedly turned to Ve- 
lazquez, and told him that one who possessed such 
talents could not continue a slave. Don Diego of course 



a 



* As to the Gontinuiuice of slAvery in Spain, we are told by M. Biot, 
En 1712, Philippe Y. expulsant d'Espagne tous les manres libres on 
chSLtr^s, laiasa les esclaves pour ne pas fiiire tort k lenrs maitres. II 
reeommenda senlement anx juges de veiller sor leur condnite." (Sur 
rEsclavage, p. 422.) 

VOL. in. K 
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granted Pareja bis freedom, but tbe latter remained inlh 
him until his death, and th^i continued to serve his 
daughter. There is a large picture bjr Pareja in the 
Madrid Gallery which came from the Palace of Araajuez ; 
the subject ia the Gall of St. Matthew; its merit is 
moderate, and the ftgure of Christ is unfortunately the 
won^ part The Spanish Museum of the Louvre con- 
tains two pictures attributed to Pareja. 

The son-in-law of Velazquez, Juan BaiutUta del Mazo. 
MartineZy has the reputation of being, his most success- 
ful pupil. Maze's portraits are said to have been good ; 
one of them is to be seen in the Madrid Gallery ; but his 
landscapes are more numerous in that oc^ectbn. The 
view of Saragossa is weU painted, and the %aes in the 
foreground are supposed to have been ezeov^ed by Ye* 
lazquez*. Another of these works is* a view of the 
Escurial, and there is one of CamjaUo, a place formeriy 
belonging to the monks of that monastexy. On the 
death of Velazquez, Mazo became pinior d$ cimara^ 
and died in 1&87. The portrait of Charles 11. of Spain, 
mentioned by Palomino, is now in the Spanish gall^ 
of the Louvref. 

Don Jwin de Alfaro y Q€tmez:Yrm another sefadar of 
Vdazquez; be was bom at Cordova, in 1640, and had 
originally studied in the school of Antonio del Castillo. 
Among other portraits he executed that of Caldenm^ 
which was placed over the poet s tomb in S". Salvador, 
at Madrid. This artist died in 1680, when Palomino 

* This IB stated in the present Catalogue of tha Eoyal €bllerj, but 
is not mentioned in that of 1S28. The number of the pietiot is 79. 
i* No. 133. See Palomino, iii. p. 552. 
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denYod firom bk notes and pa{)«» a ^^>od deal of in- 
fermadon respeeti&g some of the masters wha»& lives 
are indaded in his book* 

McBBillo, like Velazquez, had a aiave who became a 
poinler ; this ttos the xniiilatt&, SeboHum Qwnez^ some of 
whose pctnares were in the *^Mereed " and the Ga|Ricbin8 
at Seville, where he is supfkosed to hsv^e <fied after his 
Qoaster. 

Pedro Ntmsz de VUlameencia, a knight ci Malta, was 
bom at Seville, in 1685, of a noble familj. He beeame 
the pupil of Murillo, and, after profiting by his instruo 
tl(m, he left Spein for some time. At Malta^ he studied 
nad^ Mathias Preti, {II Calabressi) but a^^aki returned 
to Seville, and placed himself in the aehool-of his old 
master, whom he cherished with the greatest a&otion» 
He WHS one of the witnesses of Murillots wdll, simI the 
ffieat artist died in his arms. Manj pict«9e3> bj Villa* 
vjcenfiid probably pass current under the nam^ of Mo* 
Biilo: how well th# former could paint is shown by his 
exeellant'pietase ol Boys qwrreUmg and gambling in 
the street^ which is in the Boyal C!lollecti0& at Madrid ; 
it is a work of that class and character which, wei so often 
see out of Spain atttibated to Muxillo,- and^ which wd 
never meet with by him in his native country; tb^ i^- 
per part of the picture has been added *. The? Eati of 
Shrewsbuzy, at Alton Towers, has a pietose by Villas 
vioeneio-)-; he died in 1700. 

Francisco Meneses Osorio and JWn Oarzon were inti- 
mate friends and fellow pupils in the school of Murillo. 

* Sm Gcrtalogae, K«. 61 ; compiiw Hand-book, p. 755. 
f Waagen, England, ii. 8. 463. 

K 2 
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The former finished the picture at Cadiz which his master 
iros painting when he fell from the scaffold *, A copy 
hj Meneses of Murillo*s picture of St. Thomas of Villa- 
nuera as a hoy giving away his clothes to the poor was, 
as I have already said, at Seyille in 1883. A St. llde- 
fonso also hears his name in the Spanish collection of 
the LouYre, hut I do not find any picture attributed to 
either of these two scholars of Murillo in the Catalogue 
of the Boyal Galleiy at Madrid. Meneses died at 
SeTille in the beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
Garzon at Madrid, in 1729. 

Ignacio de Iriarte has been already named in connec- 
tion with Murillo ; he was a Guipuzcoan, having been 
bom at Azcoitia in the year 1620. When twenty-two 
years of age he came to Seville, and placed himself in 
the school of Herrera el viejo ; his progress, however, 
in figures was not great, and he gave himself up to 
landscape. Specimens of his works will be found in 
the Madrid Gallery and in the Spanish collection at 
Paris. If the reader expects much from them he will 
be disappointed. Mr. Ford truly says, " Compared to 
the Italian, Dutch, and English landskip painters, 
Iriarte is very second-rate ; but in Spain, as among the 
classical ancients, landskip was only an accessory, and 
seldom treated as a principal, either in art or in litera- 
ture.**! Iriarte was one of the artists who set up the 
Seville Academy, in 1660, and acted as its first secre- 
tary ; he died in 1685. 

• See above, p. 174. 

f Hand-book, p. 761. See on the relation of Iriarte to Murillo, 
pp. 176. 184. 
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Another painter who took on active part in the esta* 
blishment of this institution was Jtian de Valdes Lealt 
bom at Cordova in 1 G^i^He becamlB the pupil of Antonio 
del CastQlo *, and married a lady of Cordova, who, though 
one of a noble family, was herself skilled in paintLtig ; 
her name was Isabel de Carrasquilla. Yaldes executed 
a good many works botb at Cordova and Seville ; the su- 
perior fame of Murillo, however, irritated him when alive, 
and has eclipsed his reputation in later times. Some 
of Valdes's works may be seen in the Cathedral of Seville ; 
among which that of the Virgin bestowing the casuUa f 
on St. Ildefonso is worth observing. ' 
. The natural jealousy of Valdes was, no doubt, aggra* 
vated by a constant sense of his inferiority to Murillo, 
but stories are told by Palomino which show his temper 
with reference to other rivals in art. For instance, it 
is said that, when he was President of the Academy at 
Seville, an Italian painter who visited that city requested 
permission to draw in the Academy; Valdes was in- 
clined not to comply with his request, but by the inter- 
ference of the patrons of the institution the foreigner 

* Palomino conjectures that he was the scholar of Boelas, bat 
Gean Bermudez points out the fiict that Roelas died five years before 
Valdes was bom ; compare Palomino^ iii. p. 644 ; Cean Bermudez;, 
Diccion. v. p. 107. 

t See Ribadeneira, p. 57 ; Ford's Hand-book, p. 844. The ea- 
tidla (Span.), chasvible (French), ccmtla or planeta (Latin), is the gar- 
ment worn over the alb by the priest when he says mass. His head 
passes through a hole in the middle, and it hangs down before and 
behind. *' Casula didtur vulgo planeta Presby teri, quia instar parvae 
casse totum tegit et signat caritatem." — quoted in Adelung*s Dncange, 
in v. casula. 
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atlakied his ol^eet^s. Wben adnitt€d, he proeeeded to 
cov^f A <riieet of wUto pafier widi ckttcoil, and tbea 
took tmt the ligbtB here ftnd tb^re^th bwad natil lie 
prodnoed an ovdine and half shadovre ; in a shc^ tiaio 
\m oomplotod a figure "raj well executed. In tine 
pjaiHier he-finished a eouple of dr awings in ii aii^^ 
night, andVaHeBims 00 mudi annoyed at his Bkin,tbat 
he did not let hhn in mere than three or four times. 
The Italim, Texed at this ezdosion, bonght t«vo pieees 
of oanTBS and painted on them a figore of Chiist cruoi* 
fi,ed and one of St. S^^astian. These pietures, whioh 
were executed with great dOYemess, he exposed on the 
«tq» df the eathednd on the day of seme festival. 
YaHes was tlien so proYoked that he threatmied to 
murder the artist, who was obliged to lea^e the town, 
but not before he had sold his pietures. 

In the '* Caridad,*' at Seville, Yaldes painted several 
large works ; one of these contained the representation of 
aeertatnnumber of dead bodies, apparently decaying, and 
it was with itlference to this picture that Mnrillo 
soothed the sensitive artist with the equivocal compli- 
ment, '' This is something to be looked at with the hands 
and with the nose." 

Taldes etched three little plates of the celebrated 
silver *'emtodia'' by Juan de Arfe, belonging to the 
Chapter of Seville, as well as two others of the struc- 
ture erected to celebrate the canonization of St. Ferd^ 

* Palomino (iii. p. M9) aayt tin patomi wat tho Mnqms of Vffla- 
Jlwriqae. Ceaa Bemtndtx (Dkcran. t. p. 10S)< correcti Inm, and 
states that it must have been his predecessor, the Gonde ^de Arenalas. 
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naad, and of tlie omamenls pot up at the ixncnr of the 
cailiediaJ. The artist wenl; to Madrid in 1674, bat 
tftojnmxia jsetunied to Seville : the deadi of Mnrillo 
left him at the head of his profe8si<m; in 1690, h0W>- 
ever, he had >an attack of pamlysis, and died in the 
fbUowii^ year. 

Ceaa Bermudez tdQs qs that the "works of fewpatntsrs 
have home more resemblanee to each other than tl^se 
of Yaldes and Franeiseo Bizi. The latter vma the seai 
of Antonio Bizi, ^vho has been already mentioned. Frsn- 
cisco vms bom at Madrid in 16Q8, and leamt his art of 
Yinoeneio Qaxdacha. In 1656 he became oourt painter 
to PhiUp IV., and retained that post under C^iorles II. 
In this capacity he worked abimdantly in the it>yal 
palaces, and he wee also employed by the Chapter of 
Toledo. Cean Bermndez cays, *'Butthat in which he 
most showed the fertility of his genius was the decora- 
tion of the theatre of the Buenretiro, the direction of 
which was entrusted to him. The evik which areM- 
tecture suffered through the capriciousness of his design 
and Ihe ridiculous diaracter of his ornament are incal- 
culable. The theatre of Buenretiro, placed as it was in 
^bjd central position of the court, earned too much we^t 
with ity not to be imitated by flattery and ignorance 
seeking to follow the ieehion. By this means in a little 
time corrapiion and bad taste in architecture spread 
over the whole of Spain." * A Chundguera soon suc- 
ceeded to the royal favour, whose special misuon it was 
to debase the national an^teoture by a principle of 
tawdriness and capricious frippery worse eren than that 

* Dicoion. It. p. 2Q5. 
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which pFevailed in France under Louis XV. It is some 
consolation to think that this man's name has acquired 
an infamous notoriety by the epithet *' Ckurrigueresqite,'^ 
which still characterizes the works of his school ^. 

Eizi was one of those who share with Luca Giordano 
the credit of having contributed largely to the degrada- 
tion of art in Spain. He died in 1685, when he had 
only just commenced the large picture afterwards com- 
pleted by his pupU, Coello, which now forms the veil of 
the Santa Forma. There is a portrait by biin in the 
Madhd Collection, as well as a picture of St. Francis 
receiving the Stigmata, by bis brother Fray Juan RizL 
Specimens of Francisco's works will also be found in 
the Spanish Gallery of the Louvre. 

Don Juan Carreno de Miranda was bom at Aviles 
in the Asturias in 1614 : his parents belonged to dis- 
tinguished families in that province. Having been 
brought by his father to Madrid, he was placed in the 
school of Pedro de las Cuevas, and afterwards in that of 
Bartolome Eoman. Velazquez is said to have per- 
ceived the merit of Carreno, and to have got him em- 
ployed in the royal palace. PhiUp IV. named him his 
painter in 1669, and he worked in company with Fran- 
cisco Eizi. Charles II. made him pintor de cdmara^ 
and gave him a place at court. He died in 1685. 

Carreiio s works were numerous in the churches and 
palaces of the capital, and his portraits bore a high 
reputation. Some of bis pictures will be found in 
the Spanish Gallery of the Louvre: the portrait of 
Charles II. in the Royal Gallery of Madrid presents us 
* Compare Ford's Hand-book, pp. 123. 771. 
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with a painful image of the idiocy down to which the 
features of the Spanish Bourbons had dwindled. In 
Philip IV. the forms are' heavy and grotesque ; in his 
son the forehead is lowered and the breadth of the 
lower part of the face reduced. 

In the Esterhazj palace at Vienna there is a St* 
Dominic which resembles Vandyke, and a good portrait 
of Charles II. at the age of twelve, by Carreiio, will be 
found in the Berlin Museum *. 

Mateo Cerezo was bom at Burgos in 1635, and after 
learning the rudiments of art from his father was 
placed in the school of OaiTeno. Cerezo became espe- 
cially celebrated for his pictures of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and was employed, together with the younger 
Herrera, in the chapel of the Virgin of Atocha. This 
artist died in 1675 f. He left pictures also at Valladolid 
and in his native city, where may be seen a crucifixion 
in the cathedral | ; but that which Palomino extols as 
his most wonderful work is a picture of the Pilgrims at 
Emmaus painted for the " Recollets " of Madrid. The 
St. Jerome in meditation, which is in the Royal CoUee- 
tion, is an imitation of Rubens : the Spanish Gallery of 
the Louvre contains five pictures bearing the name of 

* Kugler, Handbuch der Gtesch, der Malerei, s. 267. No. 407 in 
the Catalogue. 

i* The text of Cean Bermudez's Dictionary (i. p. 812) says that 
Cerezo died in 1685 ; which is diligently copied into the old and new 
Catalogues of the Madrid Gfallery. In fact, however, this date is a 
misprint : Palomino expressly tells ns that he died in 1675 at the 
age of forty, and Cean himself agrees as to his age and the date of 
his birth, viz. 1685. 

X See Ford's Hand-book^ p. 898. 

K 3 
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Oereso, among whidb the 8^. Thomas of VilkaueYE is 
fMTobaUj the one lormerlj in the duirch of 8^. Isabel 
at Madrid. There is a good Ecoe Homo by Oerezo in 
the I^toriiaasy Pakce at Vienna. His colouring is often 
foxy. 

Juan Anionio Esealante was a native of Cordova, 
^ere he was bom in 1680. He studied painting imder 
Fraatdisoo Bizi, but his favourite models were the 
Venetian masters, especiaUj Tintoret Indeed some of 
his piotures, such as the Holy Family (No. 185) in the 
Madrid Gallery, have scarcely the air of original works. 
Theoth^ picture of his in the same collection (No. $M1) 
is good« but a little tawdry in colour. Esealante died 
in 1670. 

Another pupil of Carreno was Juan Martin Oabe- 
zaUrOy bora at Almaden in 1633. This artist lived 
only to the age of forty. In the Catalogue of the Madrid 
Galkry of 18d8 one or two good portraits bore his 
name, hut they do not appear in the Oatak^e of 1843. 

Claudie Coello * was the son of a worker in bronze, 
and, though Portuguese in origin, was bom at Madrid : 

* I have already spoken of Alonso Sanchez Coello (or Coelho). 

*Fhe fimily was fertile in professors of the fine arts : one of the most 

celebrated in his native country was Bento Coelho da Silveira, who 
. Uwd ahoot 1680, .and died in 1708. Hit iroilai ace w«U ipoken of 

by Count Baczynski. See Les Arts en Portugal, pp. 93^0-^^16. 

Ihere is in the royal print colleciion at Dresden a most remarkable 
. book of Bembrandt'st, ooiitainiag akatcfaos frcHo natme in bhek chalk : 

they axe very aUght, but very chaiaetatiifcie of die naiter. At the 

and of this book is the foUowing note ^^ 

" Ciento e qiwrenta • quatro debmjot feilos a naom do faoKMO 

Kembrant da Bij aquistados p'*. mim Andrea GbnsidTes pmtar Porta- 

guez anno 1710, do estado do meu amado MBh'. e naastro Bento 



J 
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he was placed in the school of Francisco Eizi ; whilst 
Jhe teaaminBd, there he executed pictures to whidi his 
master was not ashamed to lend his name, and he be- 
came the intimate friend of Juan Carreno. He also 
•worked jointly with Josef Ximenez Bonoso, a painter, 
bom in 1628, at Consuegra, whose pictures are to be 
found at Madrid and at Valencia, and who was one of 
the propagators of the corrupt taste in architecture. 
^CoeUo's best known work is the picture which serres as 
a screen to the Santa Forma, or holy wafer, in the 
sacristy of the Escurial *. A picture for this purpose 

CmQio, piiitor del Beij qe hmo fienlior os conixrva no Geo p* meu 



At the bcguining is another note : — 

^ €hiaiieiiti aqiiist6 dal S. Andrea Gonaalfes." 

Aad Older this ia a aeoond by Uiatrici, aayiaff tint be got it fram 
€hniienti in 1747. Gaarieiiti u, of ooune, the penon wboae notes 
4m the Portagaeae painters have been reprinted by Count Baesynski 
.^ p. 309). He was in Portagal from 1783 to 1736. 

* The Sania jForma is one of those mimculous wafers of which 
ibese bare been so many yomcbsafed to establish the trath of tna- 
substantiation; it is neter shown to heretieSf bat ise^ibited £>r 
adoration on Sept. 29 and Oct. 28. (Hand-book, p. 816.) The 
•Aiitte Forma was a conseerated host which fell into tiie hands of 
the Zwinglian heretics at Gorcum in Holhind: these unbelieTers 
trampled on it, when from three rents in the surfiiee there oosed forth 
bloody to the confusion and terror of the impious, and the consolation 
<if the ftitli^l. The miracle caused remorse in one of the actors in 
the atrocity : he secretly informed the dean or prorost of the church of 
what had eocuired, and the wafor was privately eonreyed to Mechlin^ 
and there deposited in the convent of St. Francis : the penitent 
hentie, as a motttr of eoune, became a monk. The Gatholics after- 
wards got alarmed for the safety of the relic and transported it to 
Yienna;, whence it was carried to Piague, and was finally presented 
•to Philip II. by the Bmperor of Germany. (See Descripcion del 
Escorial, por Andres Ximenez, Madrid, fol. 1714, p. 291.) The 
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had been begun by Bizi, but at his death the sketch 
alone was made. In this sketch the point of sight was 
placed too high, and Coello, when commissioned to 

principle or theory inToWed in this dut of miiaclet iB curioni enough 
to be worth conBidering. The reader will remember the miracle of 
Boliena, immortalised in the Vatican by Baphael — ^that miracle 
which led to the inBtitution of the festival of the Corpus Domini — 
and he may refer to the story of the " OorporaUt " of Daroca, in Mr. 
Ford's Hand-book, p. 876. (Compare Ribadeneira, Sermo de SS. 
Sucharistia^ p. 58.) The general character of all these marrels is 
this — Transubstantiation may be called the standing miracle of the 
church ; it difiers, howeyer, from most miracles, inasmuch as, in it, it 
if not the action on the outward senses which convinces the doubting 
or satisfies the incredulous, but, on the contrary, the spiritual con- 
viction of an unseen change, giyes the lie to the grosser conclusions 
which our senses would lead us to form : the substance is changed 
into flesh and blood, but the accidents cognizable by taste, touch, 
and sneU, miraculously remain as if no change had occurred : this is 
certainly a yiolation of the ordinary laws of nature. Now in these 
cases in which blood flows from the wafer, or in which it assumes, 
partially or entirely, the sensible character as well as the inward sub- 
staaoe of flesh, the original miracle is really pro iawto suspended ; tha 
laws of nature operate again. We may aigue thus — '* If this is a 
wafer it would be a miracle that it should bleed when pierced, but if 
it is a piece of flesh it is a miracle if it does not bleed." Perhaps, 
however, alter all, it may be said that the miracle consists in the 
partial restoration of the accidents — ^blood indeed is there, but the 
host still looks like a wafer. Such a view ¥dll hardly meet the 
" CorporaUi" of Daroca, in which, as I understand Mr. Ford, the 
conversion into actual flesh was complete. Granting the original 
miracle of transubstantiation, these subsequent miracles are rather 
to be expected than otherwise ; as Mr. Newman, in his pre&ce to 
Fleury, asserts that after the Gospel miracles the presumption is 
rather in &vour of, than against, the miracles of the middle ages ; 
a puzzling mode of argument, since it sets one considering which 
state of things is tho miraculous one, and which is to be treated as 
the normal condition of the physical world. 
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finish the work, accordingly altered the composition. 
After all, the shape prescribed by the place which the 
picture was to fill is too high in proportion to its width, 
and most of the figures were to be actual portraits in a 
kneeling attitude. The result, however, notwithstand- 
ing these difficulties, is most successful, and proves that, 
if Coello had lived in better times, he would have been 
a great master *, With regard to his two pictures in 
the Royal Collection at Madrid, it must be said that one 
(No. 224) representing the Virgin on a throne, with St. 
Francis, St. Michael, and St. Antony, is far inferior 
to the Santa Format though some of the right-hand 
figures are very good; whilst the other (No. 306) is 
somewhat overloaded. A veiy good work of Claudio 
Coello's will be found in the Pinacothek at Munich : the 
subject is St. Peter of Alcantara with a Lay-brother 
walking on the sea ; the figures are the size of life, and 
it is probably the picture which had already, in Cean 
Bermudez's time, disappeared from the church of S°. 
Gil in Madrid f. In the Grosvenor Gallery there is a 
St. Veronica by Coello. 

The death of Claudio Coello may be called the death 
of Spanish art, for the blow was struck at both by the 
arrival of Luca Giordano, who came to Madrid in 1692. 
Coello never recovered the preference shown to the 
stranger, when he was employed on the vaulted ceiling of 
the church of the Escurial; and the Spanish artist died 
at Madrid in 1693 1. 

• Ford's Hand-book, p. 816. 

f Cean Bemmdez, Diccion. i. p. 344. 

X He also etched three plates which I have never seen. 
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No master could have been selected whose influeaoe 
would have been so disastious to painting in Spain as 
that of Luea Giordano (or Jordan) proved to be : a dull 
and spiritless observer of technical rules and afisdeniififtl 
propriety would have been hi less mifiGhierous. Gior- 
dano s extraordinary powers of execution, and thatlacility 
which acquired for him the name of " Luea fa-presto^** * 
channed and led astray the Spanish artists of the time. 
There was already in the school of Seville a taint of 
looseness and inaccuracy of outline which became ex- 
aggerated under the influence of his example. Puis 
and severe drawing had never characterized Spanish 
art ; the difficulties thrown in the way of studying the 
ziaked were sufficient to make such a safeguard difficult 
if not impossible to attain ; but the close and accurate 
study of external nature and the forms of the world 
around them had given vigour and life to Velazquez and 
Murillo, and had saved them and their best pupils from 
sinking into the dead and stagnant conventionalism of 
the ^'fare da u,'* which the example of Luea Giordano 
was sure to encourage, and, by his success, to propagate f. 
There was in his dashing deventess a real merit and a 
genuine power which were eminently calculated to mis- 
lead ; his great Battle of St. Quintin, on the stairoase 
of the Escurial, is a striking work — ^the more so, per- 
haps, because its tumult and confusion contrast singu- 
larly enou^ with the quiet grey aq)ect of the granite 
framework in which it is set, and with the noiseleas 

* Lanzi, ii. p. 845. 

i* Compare, for the inflttence of Luea Qiordano on SpanUli art. 
Ford's Hand-book, pp. 764. 816. 
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floleimiity of the boilding which it adorns. There is xio * 
necessity for omimonating the works which Luca Qior- 
daiio left in Spam; in igifct it t^nld foe most tedious to 
<do fio. The Royal Gallerj at Madrid, the palaces, 
the choxehes, and, ahove all, the monastery of Ihe 
Eficurial, fire foil of his productions. He quitted Spam 
jifter the accession of Philip Y. in 170d, and returned 
to 3Taples, where he died at the age of soTenty-three in 
idle year 1705. 

The next artist whom it is necessary to notice is <Hie 
.to whom we sre much indehted as an author*— ^leise/o 
Awiomo Faiommo y Velateo. He we» bom at Buja- 
Janee in the year 1653. Whilst yet a youth, he was 
taken to Oordora for the sake of his education ; here he 
fell in with Valdes Leal, whose encouragement and 
instructiou serred to promote Palomino's lore for the 
£ne ^srts. Juan do Alfaro, on a yisit to Coidora.in 
1075, was struck by the young artist's proficiency, and 
«fterwanls authorized him to complete certain winrks 
lirhidL he himself ha4 Idt unfinished at Madrid. Palo- 
mino arri^ped at that c^tal in 1678, and within a short 
time attracted the notice of those who were tiien at the 
'head of the Spani^ school. Olaudio Coello, on his 
return from the Escurial in 1 686, employed him in the 
queen's apartments, and in 1688 he obtained the title 
of painter to the king. In 1699 he painted the d(mie 
of S^. Juan del Mercado at Valencia, \diieh is " a poor 
performance."* The dome of the chapel of " Nuestra 
ISenora de los Vesamparados — the Virgin of the Unpro- 
tected—the great Diana, to whom, when not protected 

* Ford's Hand-book, p. U6, 
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' by allies, the Blakes and Mahys applied in times of 
danger, instead of patting their own shoulders to the 
wheel "* — ^was painted in 1701, and is described at 
length in Falomino*s own book. In 1705 Palomino 
visited Salamanca, and there executed that work in St 
Esteban of which Mr. Ford says — " The dome is painted 
in fresco by the feeble Antonio Palomino ; the subject, 
the * Triumph of Religion,* is a failure of art." f The 
cupola of the sacristy of the " Cartuxa " at Granada was 
painted in 171'2, and the great convent of Paular, 
belonging to the same order, on the Guadarrama, was 
decorated by the same pencil J. There is not much satis- 
ffibction, however, in dwelling on the works of a second-rate 
artist like Palomino, and it is more important to say a 
few words on the subject of his literary labours. 

The licence for the publication was obtained in 1708, 
but the first volume of his book did not appear till 
1715 §. It consists of three volumes, the two first of 
which are entitled '* El Muaeo Pictorieo y Escala 
Optica^' and contain a theoretical ^d practical treatise 
on the art of painting, including perspective and fore- 
shortening: the third volume bears the title ''El 
Pamaso Efpanol Pintoreseo Laureado,'' and comprises 

* Ford's Hand-book, p. 441 ; compare Palomino, iL p. 296. 

+ Hand-book, p. 679. 

t Ibid. p. 824 ; Palomino, ii. p. 322. 

§ The prefiice to the second volume ends with this characteristic 
" Protestatio Auctoris,'* which is not uncommon in Spanish books — 
" Quidquid in praesenti opere dixero Sacrosanctae Bomanae EcclesisB 
sacroque fidei tribunali subjicio : si enim aliqaid decretis suis non 
consonum inveniatur, tamquam non dictum obsecro censeatur. — An- 
tonius Palomino et Yelasco." 
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the Hyes of Spanish painters and sculptors. This is 
the portion of the work most interesting to us, and, 
although the inaccuracies of Palomino are great and 
frequent, yet we owe him much for the stories which he 
has preserved and handed down to us. like Vasari 
he is fond of gossip, and requires to be corrected (as he 
has often been by Gean Bermudez) through a reference 
to contracts and documents '^, 

Palomino's wife died in 1725 ; shortly afterwards the 
artist took orders, and died in the following year. He 
had a sister — Dona FrancUca Palomino y Velasco — ^who 
obtained some skill in painting, and lived at Cordova. 

Captain' Widdrington has supplied us with the name 
of a Spanish master of the latter part of the seventeenth 
centuiy who is not mentioned in Cean Bermudezs 
Dictionary. In speaking of the Museum of Valladolid, 
Captain Widdrington says—'' In one of the rooms is a 
very good picture of the Holy Family and personages 
connected, with angels. The S**. Ana is very beautiful 
«— no dpubt a portrait— very much in the style and quite 
equalling the works of Bazzi (the Italian Sodoma), by 
an artist I was quite unacquainted with, signing 
himself Oladua If ax, 1671«*t I can only say, that if 
this unknown master is equal to Bazzi, he must have 

* See Cean Bermudez^ Diccionario^ i. pp. 4, 5. 

+ Captain Widdrington, Spain in 1843^ ii. p. 81. Since the pas- 
eage in the text was written, a reference to Mr. Ford's Hand-book, 
pp. 630, 637, has led me to the conviction that some mistake exists as 
to this artist. I apprehend that the painter referred to by Captain 
Widdrington must be Diego Valentin Diaz mentioned above, p. 76. 
Hr. Ford speaks of a Holy Family, signed Didaetu Dizas, pictar, 1621 ; 
but observes that in the Catalogue the date is by mistake given as 
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beea a yeiy gnat nan indeed, ior ftw peinleis of maf 
age or coimtiy oolild rival de works of fiodoina atill mr 
ieliiig at SieiuuL 

Tho-Spaaiuds have Ind eertiin paiBteia wfaoirare 
SMoe or lees celebrated for Bodegmtmj or piooea of 
still life : they bare none of tlMm aufficient oxoellenaB 
to iBake their names of mach intecest to a fbieign 
reader; still thej should not be omitted in a fantoiy of 
the Spanish sdbooL One of these masters msJuan ds 
AnUanat who was bom at Santorcaz in 1614, and diad 
at Madrid in 1676* Some of his flower pieces fowd 
their waj even into chuibhes. The pupil and eoiirxn- 
law of Arellaiio, Bariolomf Pffwr, imitated ilse style of 
Us master, bat is darker in colour: he was bom in 
1634, and, after having been painter to the king, died 
in 1699 of a fall from a scaffold on whieh he had been 
engaged in painting the staircase of the Duke of 
Moniteleon, A still later artist in the same depart- 
ment of art was Luis Minendez, or MeUndex ^ it ia 
Qommonlj written). This master was the son o( Fmor 
eiaco Antonio Menendea, of whom I shall shortly spea]^. 
Luis was bom in 1716, during his fatfaer*s resideaoe at 
Naplee, aad was employed by Ferdinand YL in ese- 
ottting miniatures for the hooka of ^ste zoyal choir ; he 
also painted a large number of flower pieces and pic- 
tures of still life, which may still be seen in the Gal- 
leiy at Madrid. 

One of the beat copyists and imitatovs of Murillo was 
AUrnso Miguel de Tohar^ an artist bom at Higuera in 

1671, vhefSM the artist died in 1660. I may add« m an additional 
Mason, tbai 1 never net wiih Oladiu as a Chriatiaa name. 
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li67d^. He wsedaoatedat^hraBleas dM) poiMl^aii 
incliffissfiiit fBaMt-^mm Aniomo JF^mmdo-^-kat mma 

devvAed.hinMlf to fte study fif die gfeafe irodcs of Mor 
liio which^iiiriwmriedliiBioiifliieiysiie. Heattei&flll 
aaiieh akill in oopjing these pktuses, jnd tuwiniktod 
iiis strle to .dmfc cfbiSiaHMbBiflu JLiice'BMlnfio fasjM* 
€a|rai the boQcnr ef jenplojiiMHt by iiie fiidj Ottoe, of 
which he was a familiar, and ellenmrcb,.iii ITdO, In^ 
cftne painter to FMiip T. His joeetoivpieee mA an 
cffigiiud w^ is the Holy Eamily in tfase ohapel cf 
^TiMitra £<8ffOfYi dd Cormudo in the eatkedral of Setifle'; 
k is, heweicer, t^ inferior to the best prodostioiBs of 
MniiUo. Hie Boyal CoUeetioii at Madrid cxmliins tuo 
petuses by Tobar, and there is one in the Spanidi 
CraOeiy of Hie Ijouince. Many neore of his works pro- 
bably jsxist in this and other oonntries noidor tiie name 
of Murillo. Tobar did not die till the year 1756. 

The remaining names in the Hst of Spanish zoaators 
An which the reader would widi to dwell are notinniae^ 
rooB. I ou^t to mention Migud JmcifHto Mmmndsz^ 
who was hevn at Onedo m 1679, and his younger 
brother, FronetMo Ankmio. Bothwaxs employed by 
PhilH» V. The ktler of the two left Madrid at the«ge 
of floffinteen m the year X699, and^sited Italy : at 
Naples he found himself in such want that he enlisted 
as a soldier, and puxEiued his studies when his military 
duties would allow.him to do ^. In 1717 Menendez 

* ][nnUo4i«d in 16S2, mJkea. Tohw wat fow yflura old: whn 
Mr. F«id, thenlMre, calUtJ^ latter "the bMt popil" «f the fimur 
(Hand^Mky p. 253), it is in the lense of one whoon the gnat niiter 
educated, by hii «na$le, not hy hi» pexsonal instrustioD. 
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returned to Madrid, and was especially distingoislied as 
a miniature painter. A memorial of his, presented in 
17d6, uldmatelj led to the establishment of the Bojal 
Academy of San Fernando, which took place in 1752, 
after the artist's death. He left two sons and a 
daughter, who were artists ; one of these (Luis) has been 
already mentioned. Juan de Paredes was a Valencian 
pupil of Miguel Menendez. 

The best master of this declining period was Antonio 
VUiadomaty a native of Barcelona, where he was bom in 
1678. Cean Bermudez observes, that all the progress he 
made was due to himself, for the two masters whom he 
had coidd teach him nothing but how to grind colours and 
prispare canvas *. The names of these teachers were Pa«- 
cual Baylon and BauHsta Perramon. Viladomat lived 
till 1765, and his pictures may be seen at Barcelona : in 
the Madrid Gallery there is no specimen ; the Spanish 
Collection in the Louvre contains a head of an old man, 
and in the Esterhazy Palace at Vienna there is a fine 
picture of the death of a saint, the style of which, I 
remember, recalled in some degree Baroccio, and, per- 
haps, Andrea Sacchi. Mr. Ford speaks of this master 
as "the only painter of whom Catalonia can boast: — 
the last ray of Murillo lighted on his palette ; his style 

* See Cean Bermudez, Diccion. y. p. 238. The passage is worth 
quoting : " Se puede decir de Viladomat lo que Ciceron decia de 
Yeleyo Faterculo que todos los progresos que hizd en el arte, lot 
debi6 solamente k si mismo." .How Cicero could say this of Yelleins 
Patercidns, who probably was not bom until some years after his 
death, a Spanish critic alone could explain. Oean Bermudez, pei^ 
baps, had in his mind the mention of 0. Yelleius as being ** ezercita* 
tione dicendi rudis,"' which occurs in the Be Oratore^ iii. 20. 
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is simple, his drawing correct, and his colour rich and 
natural. His works are seldom met with out of Bar* 
celona, and there they are neither valued nor cared 
for."* 

If we turn to Aragon we shall, according to Gean 
Bermudezf, find that, at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, notwithstanding the low condition 
of painting in the country, there were masters in that 
province who excelled in colouring and in other dep£trt- 
ments of the art. Francisco Artigay a mathema- 
tician who was bom at Huesca, painted a Conceptions 
some Sibyls, and some perspective pieces in his native 
place. Francisco Piano executed architectural orna- 
ments in the Sacristy of Our Lady del PortiUo^ 
and in other churches in Saragossa. Pablo Eahiella 
painted battle pieces, and some pictures which he exe- 
cuted for the chapels of Santiago and St Mark in the 
cathedral of Saragossa are held in esteem, as well as 
those painted for the church of the " Trinitarios Calza- 
dos" in Teruel. Jtmn Almor worked for the "Car- 
tuja de la Goncepcion," where he died. Carlos 
Casanova was a pupil of Geronimo Secano, and left 
many pictures in Saragossa. He had sufficient skill to 
be made pintor de camara to Ferdinand YI., and 
afterwards devoted himself to engraving in mezzotint. 
His prints have some merit. Carlos Casanova, the son 

* Hand-book, p. 489. 

i* What follows respecting the Aragonese painters has again been 
translated from Gean Bermudez's paper in MinaAo : it is right to say 
that the author has no personal knowledge whatever of this school. 
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of tii» last artist, gaioMd one of tiie first pcizes distri* 
baled by the Bojal Acadenrf of St Ferdiaaad in 17&8« 
He afterwards "went to Mexico, wbere he died in 1778^ 
being director of the department of engraving die dles^ 
lirthe lojai mint 

PMo Pemkkmro and Joti Borneo, were pisntora 
of Ara^on, who inqiroTed themselves mnoh b^ tbnr 
studies at Rome. After tbeiri6tnmPemiafaambacame» 
in 1763, diieotor of the Academy of St. Fexdinaad, 
and retained hn post tmtil bis death in 1760. Bemee» 
vias made painter to Philip V., and held bis office 
vntil be died in 177d. 

Juan Ramirez Benavidei was a native of Si^a* 
gossa, and the son of the sculptor, Juan Batnirez, feooi 
whom he learnt the principles of drawing. In painting 
he was a pupil of Jose Lnaan Martinez, unctor whom ha 
made snoh prepress as to be named, in 1753, »s«per« 
BomBrary associate of the Academy of St. Ferdinand. 
He afterwards came to Madrid, and profited miroh bytfais 
goiiknce of Corrado CHamiinto, painter to the king. Om 
bis return to San^ssa b» executed same works in ^le 
taste of this last ma^»r, and died is 178^ 

Freff- VieeaU Fi^maUili, kni^t proliBSsed of the 
ordsr ol St. J(^, learnt dintwing and painting ^ bis 
own amusement in his native place, Saragosso, imd^r 
jyoD: Jos6 Luzan. He was a ctnnpetitor with others in 
the public school of design which the sculptor, Juan 
Eamirez, had established. Pignatelli was desirous of 
promoting the study of the fine arts in Saragossa by 
setting up aEoyal Academy. With this view he w«it 
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to Madrid and \vas well received there by the Aeaiemj 
of St. Ferdinand, in whk^ CMtain titles of honour were 
conferred on him, and he was nsmed one of the council. 
After much exertion he failed in attaining his olject, and 
returned, for the recoTOiy of his health, to Ids nadre 
city, where he died in 1770. The Academy of St. 
Ferdinand, in the eidegiam which they pronounced and 
published, said, " Tfae^ arts lost by his death an artist 
who contributed in every way to ennoblo them ; and 
artists lost a protector, a master, we may say a friend.**' 

Jo^ hitzan Martinez was bom in Saragossa, in 
1710, and was brought up in the house of the Figna- 
telli family, by whom he was sent to Naples to study 
painting with Mastroleo; By diligently copying the 
works of the best Italian masters he acquired correct- 
ness in drawing, fireshness in colour, as well as good 
taste in his tints, and in the folding of his drapery; 
Having acquired these qualities, he returned home and 
painted wodks of some merit for churches and private 
houses^ Ho afterwards married the cte.ughter of Bon 
Juan Zabalo, another master of reputation in Baragossa, 
When Philip V. had named Luzan as his painter, the 
artist went to Madrid to return thanks for the dis- 
tinotion, and then became known to the painters about 
Obe court, by whom he was received with honour. On 
his return' home he painted some altar-pieces and easel 
pictures with more care 93^ attention, and died in 17B'5. 
His loss was an important one for the school of Aragon, 
bnt it was supplied by his feUow-countrymen and his 
piqpils* 

At the death of Luzan the public school of design in 
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Saragossa fell to the ground ; it had been established 
by Juan Ramirez, the sculptor, at his own expense, 
and had been supported by the aid and instruction of 
Luzan, his fiather-in-law Zabalo, Pablo Eabiella, Juan 
Bamirez Benavides, and Vicente Pignatelli, all of 
whom left no stone unturned at Madrid to obtain, with 
the assistance of Bajeu and Goya, a Boyal Academy 
of the fine arts in their native city. In this they did 
not succeed, and the object was only attained by the 
repeated representations of the Patriotic Society of 
Aragon, and the active suppoil and exertions of its ge- 
nerous member, Don Juan Martin de Goicoechea. It 
was founded by Charles IV. 

There is no temptation to dwell on the art of Spain 
from the middle of the eighteenth century down to the 
present day. In 1761 Mengs followed Charles IIL 
from Naples to Madrid ; he was not the artist to revive 
any school, much less that of Spain at the time when he 
visited it ; but it is impossible to sum up the demerits 
of the later Spanish painters better than Mr. Ford has 
done. He says, "Modem Spanish art, the child of 
corrupt parents, caiTies from its birth a germ of weak- 
ness. Mengs, the incarnation of the academical me- 
diocre, led the way ; then followed David, fit painter of 
the Bevolution, who trampled on the fine arts of cowed 
Europe. His theatrical scenes a la ComeiUe, his 
swaggering, attitudinaiian heroes d la Qrand Op&ra^ 
combined with a certain Roman severity of drawing' and 
a rechauffe of the antique, bewildered the Spanish 
R.A.8. already predisposed in his favour by his Mengs- 
like style. To him, therefore, they turned submissively 
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in spite of his want of real colour, air, nature and life — 
the soul of painting ; and the disciples, as is common in 
heresies, out-heroded their master.""^ Mr. Ford then 
refers to a picture by Aparicio (1773 — 1838), of which 
the subject is the ransoming^of 1700 slaves at Algiers, 
in' 1768, by order of Charles III. " When *The ran- 
somed slaves* was exhibited at Home, Canova, who 
knew the man, told Aparicio, * This is the finest thing 
in the world, and you are the first of painters.' Soon 
after Thorwaldsen came in and ventured a critique, 
whereupon the Don indignantly quoted Canova. ' Sir, 
he has been laughing at you,* said the honest Dane, to 
whom Aparicio never spoke again.** Two other great 
works (great in superficial dimensions) of this master 
are the " Glories of Spain '* and the " Famine of 
Madrid.** 

Madrazo (bom in 1781) was'also a pupil of David, 
and is no better than Aparicio. The author of the 
Hand-book tells us to observe his " Death of Viriatus '* 
and " Ferdinand VII. on Horseback,** worse if possible 
than the former. The subject of another picture is 
*' Divine and Pro&ne Love,** " which partakes consider- 
ably of the latter quality in conception and execution. 
All who have studied the works of David, or even of 
his Italian analogists, Benvenuti and Camuccini, must 
be struck with the inferiority of these, their Spanish 
imitators, both in drawing, colour, and composition.** f 

Francisco Bayeu and Francisco Goya came from 
Aragon to Madrid, and became pintores de cdmara to 
Charles III. and Charles IV., as well as directors of the 
• Ford's Hand-book, p. 748. + Ibid 

VOL. Ul. L 
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Hoyal Academy of St. Feidinaod. The fonnor died m 
1795, the latter in 1828. The works ot Bajeu, wid <if 
his cootomponuy, MaeUa (178(^—1819), are "feeUe«id 
commonplaoe." Goja was the brother-iii-law of Bayeu* 
and a man of Dear more power in oToiy waj ; he hred to 
be £rst painter te Ferdinand YII. Cean Benanides 
says, " He was a master of great originality and of ex* 
traordinary genius and imagination; skilled as well in 
the management of colom: and the brush, as in that of 
the burin, aquafortis, and the lithographic stone; hia 
effects in scenes of common life are inimitable for their 
surprising truth and force."* His etchings are ex- 
ceedingly dever, though both in these and in his pic- 
tures neither his choice of subjects nor his selection of 
models was such as would have exactly conformed to 
the rules of old Pacheco f. 

I shall dose this account of the Spanish school with 
an extract from the vezy interesting lett»» of Madame 
Calderon de Barca, in which she says-r- 

"In some of the oonyents," (that is, in Mexicow) 
" there still exkt, buried aUye like the inmates^ various, 
fine old paintings; junongst otheis, some of the Flemish 
school, brought to Mexico by the monlra at the time 
when the Low Ooimtries w^e under Spanish domi- 
nion. 

" Many mast^s also of the Mexieen school, sudb as 
EnrifUM, CMrerd, ^c, have eiuiched Ihe daistem witb 
their productionfly and ^nployed their talent on holy 
subjects^ such as the lives of the saiints^ the martyxsr^ 

* See Cean BermiideE, Sinafio, toL x. 

t Compare Ford's Jiand-book, SP« ^^ ^^ * 
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and other Christaan subjects. Everywhere especially 
there axe Cabreras, an aitist somewhat in the Luca 
Giordano style ; the same monotony, frivolity, and */a 
presto Luca ! * All hie pict;uves are agreeable and some 
strikingly beautiful ; occasionally he copies from the old 
masters, but rarely. Ximenes and Enriquez are not so 
common, and some of their productions are veiy good, 
and deserve to he better known than I imagine they are 
in Europe. They are a branch of the Spanish school, 
and afford striking proofs of the extraordinary talent of 
the Mexicans for the fine arts, as well as of the facility 
which the mother countiy afforded them." * 

The authoress again tells us — " We particularly ad- 
mired some fine paintings, chiefly l^y Cabrer^t, and 
especially a Madonna and Child, ia which there is that 
most divine expression in the face of the Virgin— the 
blending of maternal love with awe for the divinity of 
the child." t 

• Life in Mexko, Lonflon, 1^49, p. 1222. 

+ Tbif wusiiTjdliiiddM, orMim^,MUkcaUe4now>'^ 
Cora UaitieBiSmt i>f 4h« jeiwlvtioBBry Irtrftw. . IH^ to 3Uxtf0, |k 
407. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS — ^KINO RENE — ^PAINTERS 

BEFORE N. FOUSSIN. 

The condition of art under Charlemagne and his imme- 
diate successors has been discussed in the Hand-book of 
the German School, and cannot at any rate properly be 
included in a sketch of French painting *. Nor can the 
works of Giotto and Simone di Maitino, (or Memmi, as 
he is called by Vasari +,) at the court of Avignon, be 
considered as affecting the French school. Vasari, in- 
deed, tells us, " Clement V. having been soon afterwards 
created pope at Perugia, after the death of Be^j^edict IX., 

* EugWs Hand-book of German and Flemuh Schools, p. 3 ; com- 
pare Waagen's Paris, s. 246. 

f There is little doubt that Vasari has named this artist wrongly. 
In no one of the records of Siena does he appear hy the name of 
Memmi : a picture now at Florence, executed by him and Lippo 
Memmi, describes the joint artists as Siinon Martini et Lipput Memmi 
de Senis, See Bumohr, Italien. Forschungen, iL s. 95. 
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Giotto was obliged to accompany the pope to Avignon, 
whither he conducted his court, in order to execute cer- 
tain -works there. Haying gone thither, he painted 
many pictures and frescos of great beauty, not only in 
ATignon. but in many other places of Fmnce, -^hich 
gave infinite pleasure to the pope and his court *. Si- 
mone di Maxtino was sent to Avignon by Fandolfo Msr 
latest! to paint the portrait of Petrarch, and when there, 
at the request of the latter, he executed a likeness of 
Laura f. We have, however, no record of any influence 
exercised by these productions on French art. 

With regard to the compositions themselves. Lord 
Lindsay, speaking of Giotto, says, " He executed many 
works there, of which the sole vestiges are the frescos 
in the chapel of the Inquisition, woefully dilapidated. 

* Vita di Qiotto. Lord Lindsay obserres that Giotto might have 
paid a iirst visit to Avignon in or after 1309, the year when Pope 
Clement first settled there. — " But, in that case," he adds, " he must 
have returned thither many years afterwards, in the reigii of John 
XXII., for it was that pope, and not Clement, who laid the founda- 
tion of the Papal Palace in 1319, and the walls could not have been 
ready for the painter before 1323. Yasari, in &ct, himself intimates, 
in the Life of Andrea Pisano, that Qiotto was working for the pope 
at Avignon three years before 1830, i, e, in 1327 ; and as it was in 
that year, as we shall find, that Giotto visited Naples, we may safely 
fix his residence at Avignon during the two or three years previous.'' 
The author then states truly that Petrarch's intimacy with Giotto 
confirms this view, for Petrarch was bom in 1304, and returned firom 
Bologna to Avignon in 1324, where he resided till 1835. ^'THat 
GKotto," he adds, '* did in verity work at Avignon, is proved by the 
testimony of the contemporary commentator on Dante, quoted by 
Yasari in his Life of Cimabue." — Lord Lindsay's Sketches of Christian 
Art, ii. p. 242, note. 

f Yita di Simone e Lippo Hemmi. 
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0«r S8fiow*si bi^tism, In CmawentLi&im tvith tka Wo- 
noMi of SuMiia, ^tte Bepodm of Theodosias b j 9t Amr 
h rt f from the door of the callndrBl of Mikin after the 
masflBore of TheMolamniy 9t Lods enounpad in Egypt* 
wkk the Pyianttds m the distanea^ a&d a. Qmwip of 
soldien leading a cmidemned heretie to the stake, are 
saihgeeta still iveo^naaHe; sobm ef the eootames are 
veiy rich and choiaeteiistic, and maaj of the figorea 
he a ali f uL But tioie, aeglect, and Yiolenee haye almost 
totally effwed them." ♦ 

Dr. Waagen, in his Tolmne on Paris, has pnUished 
some iuteiesting notices of the manuscripts of the Frraich 
sehool of illmnkiators, executed in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. It will be a fitting introduction to 
the histofy of French painting, if I translate or give, 
the substance of so much of the information afforded by 
him as iUustntes the relation of the artists of this class 
to their brethren in Italy and in the Low Countries f . 
The miniatures which bear date between 1450 and 
IMK) go to diorw that painting had attained a h^h de- 
gree of eultiTfftion, and that the fiiee imitation of antique 
ornament which characterizes the style commonly called 
that ^ the '* Renaiisanee" had already begun to prevail 
froaa tbe year 14i0. 

The relations of France to Italy on the one hand, and 

* Iwml Lrndflsy's SkelehM of Cfariflinc Art» xL f. 241 

that ik0 ittaSLt n thg te«iii» gtwa on the wllmi ilji of Waafeik— lut 
oAtltfioftheMstWrof tUsTokoBa I haye tfce kn icrsple in boiv 
rowing from Professor Waagen, because I beliey« his intereftiiig t»> 
lume on Paris has neyer been traaikiei kkto IngiMh. 
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to FkHdecBT on iht oiher, mre sndi as to emm& the 
-painimgoi both oMmtries to exeicise a £ftToand^le in* 
fluence on llie Fieach sdieol ; lAOsI the stjle of art 
nhkh resulted ficom these influenees is inferior, indeed, 
to llMKt of liaity or the Low Goniitries in origiaatitj, it 
yet, m a eonsideiable degprae, unites the excellences (tf 
bodL In life, in truth, and in variety, derived from 
the study of notore, the French were not equal to the 
Flemings ; hut they show more style in arrangement, 
more feeling in the flow of their lines, and a bettor 
taete in the drapery and ornaments. With reference 
to these last points they were indeed surpassed by the 
Italians, but on the other hand they were superior to the 
latter in the application of perspectiye to represent space, 
whether in arcfaiteeture or landscape. The tone of the 
flesh in the French miniatares is somewhat uniform. The 
principal outlines are made with a pen in a light tint, and 
then filled up in water-colour laid on thickly : the light 
and shade is for the most part careifolly put in with fine 
and somewhat meagre lines 0(r batohinga. Insomeofthe 
later mannscripto the exccajtion is broader and freen 
The sarfiKe of the cdours is dull and apparently with- 
out gum, bnl i* has stood admirably.-occasiDnally in the 
landscape a cold ¥erdigria-green predominates in a 
manner which is not agreeable ; the borders aie filled 
w^ sometimes in the manner of the Flemish artists, and 
aometones in that of the Italians; the effect is rich and 
the execution masterly, but inferior to the Flemish 
works in clearness and bri^tness, and to &ose of the 
Italians in precision and style. 

Two schools may be distinguished as existing con* 
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temporaneoiisly : at the bead of one of these was the 
court painter of Louis XI., Jean Fouquet of Tours. 

Some of his miniatures are to be found in the manu- 
script of a French translation of Josepbus, at the end 
of which is the following notice of Francis Eobertet, 
secretary of Peter II. of Bourbon, the husband of Anne, 
daughter of Louis XI. '* Icy le livre a dotize ystories, 
Les troys premieres de Verdumineur du Due Jean de Berry 
et les neuf de la main du ban paintre et enlumineur du 
Roy Lays XI., Jehan Fouquet^ natif de Tours,'' The 
three first appear to be the work of a Flemish artist, 
and are extremely good. With regard to those which 
follow, their style is very different, but the feeling of an 
artist is so clearly visible, and the style and taste are soi 
pure, that it might be inferred from them the painter 
had executed works on a larger scale ; this we know to 
be the fact from one of the wings of an altar-piece con* 
taining the portrait of Etienne Cheyallier, treasurer of 
Charles VII. of France, which is in the possession of 
Herr Georg at Frankfort-on-Main *, This is without 
doubt the reason why Fouquet is called by Bobertet 
** paintre et enlumineur" Fouquet's attitudes are, for 
the most part, graceful and free, but sometimes, espe* 
cially when violent action is represented, there is some- 
thing awkward in them. The faces have an uniform 
brownish tone: the cast of the drapery is sometimes 
.grand and sometimes stiff: here and there it resembles 

* Herr Brentano possesses forty miniatures £rom a prayer-book^ 
which appear to be by Fouquet : one miniature from the same book 
is in the possession of Mr. Samuel Bogers. See Waagen's England^ 
i. 8. 41^. 
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the '* naturalist " style of the Flemings. The animals, 
especially horses, are well designed, and the perspective* 
and chiaroscuro are often far more successful than in 
most works of the same date. It is evident from the 
numher of manuscripts with illuminations in this style 
that Fouquet had many followers *. 

The other school is inferior in many respects : their 
composition is not equal to that of Fouquet ; the heads 
are more uniform and not so well drawn : on the whole 
Flemish influence is more clearly visible. The cele* 
brated Prayer-book of Anne of Brittany belongs to this 
class, and may be considered as the principal specimen 
of the style. These miniatures were probably executed 
before the year 1500. 

Some mention should be made of the royal artist, Bene 
of Anjou, The chivalrous qualities of his race seem to 
have been wanting in him, and to have accumulated for the 
benefit of his daughter Margaret, the wife of our Henry 
YI. : he was so devoted to the fine arts that it is said he 
was painting a partridge when the loss of the kingdom of 
Naples was announced to him, and did not even take his 
hand from the picture f. Mr. Eastlake says, " Several 
examples are preserved ; the latest and best is in the ca- 
thedral of Aix, and all are more or less in the style of 
the Van Eycks — a taste which Bene may have acquired 
during his three years* captivity at Dijon and Bracon 
between the years 1431 and 1436. Passavant (Kunst- 

* A proof of this &ct may be found in the iUuminations referred 
to by Waagen, Deutschland^ i. s. 386. 

+ See the passage from Mathieu, Histoire de Louis ZI.^ quoted by 
Bayle^ Dict.^ art Naples, note DA. 
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Uott, 1843, No. 57)y speakiiig of one of these exunples, 
St Yilleneuye near Avignon, sajs that it is painted in 
tempera, over which Taniiirii colours are glazed. Emg 
Rene's chief practice was in illinninatiDg, and it seenu 
tiiat his larger pictaies are hatched with the point of 
the brush in the manner of the early Italian tempena 
painters. The rojal artist's mode of painting was thus 
an approach onhf to the improred system of the Van 
Ejcks, and his partial adoption of their process is ex- 
plained by his being nnable to divest himself of the 
habits of miniatttre and missal painting."* 

The picture at Aix consists of a centre and two shut- 
ters ; the former shows on one side Moses on the ground 
taking off his shoes; on the other is an angel, and 
above is the burning bush with the Virgin and Child 
appearing in the midst of itf. Sheep are feeding 
around, and there is a landscape bads-ground : over all 
is a sort of canof^ with the figure of God the Father. 
On die left-hand shutter is the portrait of King Bene 
himself, kneeling with St. Maurice, St. Antony, and the 
Magdalen ; on ^e right hand is Jeanne de Laval, his 
second wife, likewise with three saints. Another pic- 
ture of Kene's was in the Chartreuse at Villeneuve-les* 
Avignon ; it is now in the Hospital ^. Montaigne telk 

* Eaatlake'B Matemls for a History of Oil-paintings p. 216. 

+ The notion of the whole is shown by the inscription below the prin- 
cipal pictnre — * Riibrmn qwm viderat Moyses incomhustwm. eonserva' 
torn agnovimus tuam laudabiUm virginitatem, Sancta Dei Chnitrix" 

t See t%te great work — (Bmrres competes du Boi BenI, avec nne 
biographie et des notices par M. Le Comte de Quatre-boKbet, et ua 
giand lunabre de dtnins et wmmtnU d*i^»tisles tableaux eimairascrits 
orig^naux, par M. Hawke, 4 yols. 4io. AagAi^ lSi5, 
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«s, *' Je vis un jmir a B«r4e-duc, fa*09i preeentait oa 
Boy Fran^MS Second, par recommendation do la me- 
moire de Bene, Eoy de Sieile, un portrait qu'il aydi 
Inj-masme fait de soy." * 

Bene i9bs bom in 1408, and died at the age of 72, in 
1480. Bayle sums up Ids cbaraoter by saying, that be 
was fitter to make a quiet state happy than to reduce 
rebel subjects, and gave more time to painting than he 
employed in preparing expeditions to conquer his titular 
kingdoms of Naples and Jerusalem. 

The histoiy c^ French painting, properly so called, 
cannot be said to commence until the reign of Francis 
L (1515 — 1547.) It may be doubtful whether Leo- 
nardo expired in the arms of that monarch, but it is cer- 
tain that he was employed by him, and that he died in 
France f. If Andrea del Sarto returned to Florence, 
and vns faithless to the oath which he swore on the 
Gospels, it was not the hxlt of his royal patron ; his 
pupil, Andrea Sguazzella, remauied in France and 
painted in the style of his master |. In 1580 Bo89o, or 
^Maitre Boux" as the French call him, worked at 
Fontainebleau ; he employed under him Lw^a Penniy the 
brother of "il Fattore," Ldonardo Flamingo, Bartolom- 

* Montaigne, Emhus, liTre li. ebap. 17. 

+ See the late edition of Yaaari, note 50, Vita di Lionardo. Le*» 
nardo's will is dated at Cloux, near Amboise, April 28, 1518. 
The French court was, on the Ist of May, at St Gknnain en Laye, 
and Fnmceflco Meisi, in the letter ansoandag the artist's death to his 
brothers, takes no notice of the king's presence — a hci which he most 
assuredly wouid not have omitted ; compare Leonardo da Yinei, Ton 
Hugo Gfa&B Y. Galienbeig, ss. 167, 2664 

t Yasari, Yita di Andrea; compare notes tfl, 67. 
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meo Miniatif Francesco Caecianemici, and Oio. Battista 
da BagnacavaUo. Bosso killed himself in 1541 ♦. In 
1531 Francesco Primaticcio, of Bologna, was placed hj 
the Duke of Mantua in the service of Francis I., and 
completed the gallery at Fontainehleau which Bosso had 
left unfinished. Primaticcio received preferment of 
every kind at the hands of Francis, and continued to 
serve his successors, Henry II. and Francis II. Ja- 
eopo PacchiarottOt of Siena, was another Italian master 
of great eminence, who, in 1535, visited France, but 
we know little of what he did there f* At any rate he did 
greater justice to the recommendation of Primaticcio 
than Niccold Abati, or Niccolo da Modena^ as he is called 
by Vasari J. 

The works of this school of Fontainehleau expe- 
rienced an unhappy fate : many of the frescos were 
ruined in the civil wars under Heniy III., and in 1738 
the fifty-eight scries from the Odyssey, as well as the 
fifteen frescos on the ceiling of the great gallery, exe^ 
cuted by Primaticcio and Niccolo Abati, were finally 
destroyed for the purpose of erecting some apartments 
to accommodate the court § ! Francis I. did not confine 

* Vasari, Vita del Bosso. This BagnacavaUo was the son of 
Bartolommeo Bamenglii da Bagnacayallo, by whom is the fine picture 
in the Dresden Gallery. 

i* Waagen's Paris, s. 18. 

X Vasari, Vita di Primaticcio. 

§ Waagen's Paris, ss. 80. 49. Algarotti saw the work of destrac- 
tion going on. See Algarotti, Opere. Venezia, 1792, yiii. pp. 12, 13. 
The designs from the Odyssey were engraved by Theodore van 
Thulden, a pupil of Bubens, and published in 1688 ; they are very 
mannered. To show the enormous number of works executed at this 
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his patronage to paintiiig: he brought Benvenuto Cellini 
to Paris, and in 1540 sent Primaticcio to Home for the 
purpose of buying marbles and procuring casts from 
the most celebrated antiques. Jean Goujon is a sculp- 
tor who does the highest honour to French art of this 
period. 

Jean CoxmUy bom at Soucj, near Sens, in 1462, may 
be called the founder of the French school. He flou- 
rished under Henry II., Henry III., and Charles IX., 
and wrote a book on the proportions of the human body 
which is said to be good of its kind. Cousin's principal 
work — ^the Last Judgment — ^is now in the Louvre ; it 
came from the sacristy of a convent at Vincennes, and 
wa3 engraved by P. de Jode. It is amusing to see the 
different estimates taken of the merits of this picture : 
Gault de St. Germain speaks of it as showing the germ 
of those qualities which were to distinguish the national 
school, and which ''give the lie to that character of 
frivolity often cast as a reproach on the whole nation." 
On the other hand, Waagen, in whose judgment I have 
more confidence, calls it " a mass of confusion which 
reminds us of Franz Floris ; here and there," he says, 
" the motives are good and the details are well drawn, 
and very carefully executed in a warm tone." This Last 
Judgment forms the subject of a painted window in St. 
Bomain at Sens. Cousin was also a sculptor 
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time in Fiance^ Waagen states the fact that the prints belonging to the 
'' ^ole de Fontainebleau^" in Mariette's collection^ were no less than 
640 in number. Paris, s. 29. 

* Compare Ganlt de St. Germain, Trois siecles de la Peinture, pp. 
17—19; Waagen'fl Paris, ss. 637, 638. 
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In the Museum at Ayigum is a pctore moderatel j 
painted, bearing the name (A Simon de Ckmlions^ mth 
tiie date 1550. 

Francois Chnet, sarnamed Jaiut, painted in a veiy 
different style from the last master. He \forked be^ 
tween 1540 and 1560. The conception of his portndts 
resembles that of Holbein, or perhaps of the Flemish 
masters ; but he is not equal to either in his treatment of 
the flesh ; whilst nothing can exceed his minuteness. In 
the Loavre there is a picture of a court ball, and anoth^ 
of the marriage ceremony between Anne de Joyeuse and 
Margaret of Lorraine; besides small full-length pop- 
traits of Henry II., Charles IX., Michel de THopital, 
and three others. At Hampton Court we have an excdi- 
lent picture of Francis II. when a boy, which was in King 
Charleses collection ; another of a nobleman, supposed 
by Mrs. Jameson to resemble the Earl of Surrey, and a 
third called Mary Queen of Scots, repainted all over *. 
A small portrait of Janet's is to be seen in the Duke of 
Sutherland's collection, and three more are at Althorp, 
but the collection of eighty-eight drawings in red and 
black chalk, at Castle Howard, must be most interest- 
ing. Waagen says that almost all the men are hand- 
some and all the women ugly ! Lord Carlisle has also 
a portrait of Catharine of Medicis, by this master f. 

* See Mrs. Jameson's Public Gfalleries, ii. pp. 344, 345. Waagen's 
England, i. s. 890. The pmrtnut of Bleanor, sister of Charles V. and 
wife of Francis I., in the same collection, is Tery fine, and has been 
attributed to Janet 

t See Waagen^s England, ii. ss. 62. 412, 413. 541. T^ith iderence 
to the pictures at Althorp, compare Pa«8STant*s Knnstreiae, 1. 192. 
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TotimakU IhtbremlfeaB^d at Fontamebleau after the 
deadi of Piimaticck> ; he died in 1604. Mofrtm Fremi- 
if^e was bom at Paris in 1567, and died in 1619; he 
was tiie papU of his father ; afterwards having studied 
in Italj, he became the fiiHt painter of Henry lY., and 
exeeixted the eeOing of the chapel of Fontainebleau in 
the reign of Lonis XIII., who conferred on him the order 
of StMidiael*. 

Louis XIII. was not himself a collector of works of 
art, but his mother, Mary of Medicis, caused the grand 
series of pictures now in the Louyre to be painted by 
Bubens. Th^ were destined for the Luxemburg, and 
were placed there in 1625. Cardinal Richelieu also 
collected antiques and pictures ; among the latter were 
mtEBj fine Poussins, which at a later period became part 
of liie Baysl GoHectian t. 

Simon Vcnut was bom at Paris in 1582 ; he was taken 
I^ M. de Sancjto Constantinc^le, and afterwards passed 
fourteen years in Italy : here he was received into the 
Academy of St. Luke, and led the way in establishing a 
new French school. His tendency was decidedly natural- 
ist; CarKvaggio and Guido both influenced him, and 
produced a master whose pictures have great force and 
vigour, tiiougfa they are £ur from pleasing. One of his 
compositions (No. SIS) in the Louvre is supposed to con- 
tain the portraits of himself and of Comeille. Waagen 
says of it, " This picture, painted in his first manner, is 
distinguished by the spirit of the heads, and by a colour- 
ing which is powerful and clear, though often false."! 

• Qault. de St. Germain, p. 20. f Waagen, PariB, ss. 33—38. 
f X Ibid. s. 640. 
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Of the Presentation in the Temple, he tells us that the 
execution is careful, but ideal heads, like those of Guido, 
are joined to forms more awkward and less expressive. 
Another picture in the LouTre is the Entombment of 
Christ bj two Angels in presence of the Virgin, St. John« 
and the Magdalen ; the colour is transparent, the dra- 
peries carefully painted, and the lights bright and glow- 
ing. There is, moreover, in the gallery a portrait of 
Vouet*s patron, Louis XIII. The artist died in 1648, 
not, as has been asserted, in 1641*. 

Jacques Blanchard was bom at Paris in 1600, and 
died in 1638 ; he studied the Venetian school, so as at 
one time to have been called the French Titian — a phe- 
nomenon, I may venture to say, not yet seen. In the 
Louvre may be found a Charity, a Holy Family, and a 
picture of the Virgin and Child with St. Anne by this 
master. Gault de St Germain treats him as full of 
affectation and sameness in his heads and attitudes, but 
he seems to have been one of the very few French art- 
ists who attended to colour f. 

Quintin Varin^ a native of Amiens, enjoys no glory at 
the present day, except that of having been the first in- 
structor of the artist who bears the most illustrious 
name in the whole French school — Nicolas Poumn — of 
whom I shall speak in the next chapter. 

• See Biographie Univeraelle ; Vie de Poussin, p. 568. 

f Gault de St. Germain^ p. 24 ; compare Waagen, Fang, 8. 670. 
In this latter work, probably by a misprint, his death is placed in 
1628. 
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CHAPTER II. 

IJICOLAS POUSSIN AND EUSTACHE LESUEUR. 

Nicolas Poussin was bom at Andely, in Normandy, in 
1594. After Varin he had as teachers Ferdinand Elle, 
of Mechlin, and Lallemant, but his most profitable 
studies were those which he made after engravings from 
the works of Raphael and Giulio Romano. Among 
his very earliest pictures were two which he painted for 
the Capuchins of Blois*. He made two attempts to 
reach Rome, in the first of which he got as far as Flo- 
rence ; on the second occasion he only reached Lyons, 
and was there reduced to pay his debts by his pencil. 
Six pictures in distemper, which he executed in 1623 
for the College of the Jesuits, attracted the attention of 
the Italian poet, Marino, who returned to Rome, leaving 
Poussin to finish a picture of the Death of the Virgin, 
for the goldsmiths' company. The French artist, how- 
ever, reached Rome in 1624, and there rejoined his 
friend ; he was then thirty years of age. Marino presented 
Poussin to the Cardinal Barberini, as it is said, with 
the singular recommendation, "vederete un giovane, 
che a la furia del diavolo." Unfortunately for Poussin, 
Marino left Rome, and shortly afterwards died, whilst 

• F^Ubien, 4to, ii. p. 812. 
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the cardinal went on an embassy to Spain ; so that the 
French artist, without friend or patron, was reduced to 
dispose of his works for the merest trifle, in order to 
procure a subsistence : thus two battle pieces, afterwards 
in the cabinet of the Due de Noailles, are said to have 
been sold at seven scudi each *. At this time he associated 
with the sculptor Duquesnoy (Fiammingo), in whose 
house he lodged, and with Algardi. He is said to haT« 
studied mudi from Titian's works, but the result seemt 
to have been that he shmnk from the delusive blandish^ 
ments of the Venetian school, and sought to preserve 
the severity of his style by carefully avoiding the small-* 
est approach to what can be called colouring. Pousshx 
also profited by the pictures of Domenichino, and con^ 
tributed by his praises to build up the reputation which 
the fine picture of the Communion of St. Jerome by that 
artist has since enjoyed. Whether he judged rightly in 
placing it on the same level as the works of Baphael^ 
it is scarcely necessary for us now to discuss ; the merit 
of the Bolognese school in this and /others of its best 
productions is without doubt very great, but it has with 
as little doubt been exaggerated f. 

An interview whieh took place between Poussin an4 
Domenichino must have been an ix^eresting scene: the 
latter had heard that a young Frenchman, was studying 
his Martyrdom of St Andrew with peculiar care, and 
wished to see him : he was too* infirm to waik to the 

• F^liWra, 4to, 2. p. 815. 

f Compare Bunsen and Flatner'a Beschreibung y. Bom. B. ii. Abth. 
2, 8. 482. 
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dmrcb ^diere the freseo was, but cansed knMcAf to be 
carried thither, and confened nith Piranut *. 

PousBiB formed his stylet however, ■ainlj on the en- 
tiqae. Sir Joehua BeyBoldlB trolj esjns, ** Fottann li^ed 
and CQBrersed with the ancient statues so kmg; that b9 
may be said to have been better ao^oaisted vith thenar 
IflMU with the people who were about Mm. I hare oft«t 
tinu^t that he carried his reneiation for theat so far 
as to wish to gnre his works the air oi ancient paintings. 
It is certain that he copied some of the antique paint- 
ings, particulaKlj the Marriage in the Aldobnmdini 
Falaee at Borne, which I believe to be the best relique 
€i those remote ages that has yet been found, "f In 
returoing home one night Poussin was assaulted by. 
some soldiers and wounded in the hand ; afterwards he 
suffered from an attack of illness, during which he waa 
recced into the feuiiily of Dughet In 1529 he mar« 
ried Anna Maria Dughet, the sister of the landscape- 
painter wha was destined to profit by Poussin'a iostmc* 
tions, and to inherit his name. 

In 1639 the artist was specially invited by Loiais 
XIII. to return to France, and iu the following year 
he arrived in Paris with Gaspar Dughet. One of 
the king's carriages brought Poussin from Fontaine- 
bleau to Paris, where he was presented to the Car- 
dinal de Biehelieu ; he was afterwards received at St. 
Germain by the king^ who seems to have thought 
principaUy of the disappointment of Youet at the hon 

0.28. 

f Beynoldg, 5tli Discourse, WoAb, i. p.. 13^ 
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noun shown to a rival; at least be turned to the 
coortiers and said, ^'voild Vouet bien attrapS.^'* In 
March, 1641, Poussin was named first painter in ordi- 
nary to the king, although Vouet still retained the title 
of first painter. In September, 1642, the former ob* 
tained leave to revisit Rome, under an engagement, 
however, to return to France. The death of Cardinal 
de Kichelieu followed soon afterwards, and that of the 
king in 1643. Under these circumstances the artist 
afterwards refused to fulfil his engagement, and re- 
mained for the rest of his life, where he was most at 
home — at Rome. He admitted very few persons to his 
studio, and in 1664 lost his wife, to whom he was ten- 
derly attached ; the presentiment of his own death be- 
gan to press on him, and this event occurred on the 
19th of November, 1665, in the 72nd year of his age. 
He was buried in San Lorenzo in Lucina. He left no 
children, and his property, which amounted only to 
15,000 Roman scudi, was divided in such a manner 
that one-third went to the family of his wife, and the 
two-thirds were divided between a niece and nephew of 
his own. 

Poussin holds a place so important, not only in the 
histoiy of the French school, but in that of art in gene- 
ral, that I must dwell on his works, and on his style, 
at greater length than may seem in keeping with the 
rest of this sketch. With reference to the pictures 
of Poussin in the Louvre the reader will thank me 

* This amiable trait of the king rests on the best authority— that of 
Poussin himself; see his letter to the Commander Delpozso. Ghiult. 
de St. Germain, Vie de Poussin, p. 39. 
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for translating at length the criticisius of Professor 
Waagen*. 

*' The reddish-brown colour of the flesh» a certain hard- 
ness of the outline accompanied bj a composition which 
is sometimes scattered and defective, together with a thin- 
ness of colour allowing the red ground to preyail through 
it, serve in the following pictures to denote the earlier 
time of Poussin's residence at Eome. No. 223. Narcissus 
dwells on his hopeless passion ; in the back-ground is seen 
Echo pining for love of him. No. 224. Flora, drawn 
in triumph on a car by Cupids, with Mara and others. 
Tins picture is almost spoilt by the predominance of 
the brown ground ; it was painted for Cardinal Omodei. 
No. 204. The Adoration of the Kings. No. 222. A Bac- 
chant : full of devemess, but in a state similar to that 
of No. 224. No. 228. Mars, accompanied bj Love, de- 
scends from his car, drawn by Lions, to Ehea Sylvia, 
sleepingwith Cupids around her. The forms of the Cupids 
are not very good ; the landscape is fine, and its colour is 
wamL No. 202. The Philistines, having set up the Ark 
near their own Idols, are smitten with pestilence. The 
touching incidents in this picture, such, for instance, 
as that of the father withdrawing his child from the 
breast of the expiring mother, are occasionally thea- 
trical in effect. The faces have life and variety, the 
drawing is careful, the flesh tolerably warm in colour, 
but the keeping has been destroyed by the redness of 
the ground. Poussin received only 60 scudi for this 
picture, which was painted in 1630. Richelieu after- 
wards paid 1000 scudi for it. No. 213. The Virgin ap- 

• VangcD, Paris, 88. 642 — 661. 
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petting to Bt. Jmmm ^e Elder^ on a eolnnm of jaBper, 
bj the bank of the Ebro*. The composition is aMne- 
nhat oeofiuBad, and the motives <K^genrted ; the 
heads xaiher^vant eKpreisioii, and theidiole has beoome 
dark, i«dth the exeeptieB of lihe wanner lif^iiB. It was 
painted in 16^0 £or the LoirOMnitnet. 

*' The following pictures Appear to belong to 4^e aitistls 
middle period, in which he attracts us hy uniting beaaty 
of composition -with more expressive heads, and an im- 
paste which is often better than that of his eaili^ time. 
No. 201. The Israelites collect the Maniu in the Wfl* 
dentess. The oomposition is somewhat scattered, but 
rich, and carefully carried out in detail; the motiTOs 
are cleyer, though oocasionall j orer-done, and the heads 
full of life : the middle ground and foreground have be* 
canouB one mass of veddish browm. This pietore w^ 
painted, in 1687, for the artist's patron, M. deOhante- 
lou, aoaater of the household to Louis XIII. No. itl% 
John baptizing the Jews in Jordan : a ocmipOBitieii of 
seventeen figaies. This piotui^ «iites a clear g^den 
hght, and an admirable landsoape of a mellow tone, 
with nohle ettitodeB and incidents, great varietur in the 
heads, and eaapefnl execution. No. SftO. The Bape of 
the 0aUm»: sipictuee of many figures, but in whiflfei <<lie 
general oompositiQn is noafused, ^J;though ^ufte are ad- 
micdsle groups': EKane of tiie mottvas are T«ther liiea- 
tricei: laaBt of the ioees are too usifom, and are dis* 
toited« ^widiat they majst meaaing. 1^. 210. OuM, 

* This 18 the legend which accounts lor the foundation of the 
Sspcaiatgr -of ^ Tirym dd Pilar at flaragossa. See Ford's ISLeBtA- 
book^ p. 960 ; compare F^libien, ito, ii. p. S23k 
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staaidiag in the imdst of bis diacipks, is dis^nbutiBg 
the bread. In ^te of tkB merit of the compositioB find 
dxa^^iilg, the theatrical aiabitiuies, the want of expresfiiiHi 
in the heads, the bladoifiss of the fihadoTv^^ and the 
brick red tone of the candle-li^t, nsake tlus picture dis- 
agreeable. It was painted at Paris, in 1641, as an 
altar-pieoe for the cdmrch of St. GermaiiL No. 216. 
Christ, accompanied bj two Angels, appears at the 
inajer of St. Francis 'Xavier, and restores to life the 
danghter of a Japanese. This pctore, like the last, was 
painted in 1641, at Pturis, for tiie Jesuits, aoid it ap- 
pears to me the best of all the alUur-pieces c^ Poussin. 
The style of Ihe composition, and the motives of the 
figures, are stiikkigand grand ; the drawing is fine, and 
the beads hare life and charaot^, whilst tibe ehiaroaeiiro 
IS decided, and the deair tendsemess in the silveay tone 
of its cokwr is united with a careful execution. No. 2d2. 
!Cim0 (Saturn) heazs Tmth (a ieaaoale figuiie) up to Heor 
ven, in defiance of Enry and Cfllumi^. Tins picture is 
too tiiaaitrieal in the abtitodes, aaid »ot successful in its 
laies; hut the forms are in otherrespe^ more than com- 
snanlj .graee&l, wh^tet the effect «ef air is unueruallj fime 
and harmoiiiolis in ite sihner^like. taw. Jt wss executed 
in Paria in 1642. No. 2^1. The in&nt Bacdnis, wilih 
Inoiftnd odttsr Nymphs aasd Frnm^maxmi him, is nou- 
rish^ b7 a Ffttm with the juice of Ae grape. It is a 
fii^'ihai iia» l>ea»ti£il •com^sitiQit, fiill as it is of ihe 
ibi^paest ideae, and paiiatod with a masteriy breedtli of 
im^ 4diONld have hecome ae hi^mn^ No. 108. The 
Fijadingcif Itoes: a oimifoakiLQB containing ten famaie 
figures. The n^e laadacafie, witli the Nsle, is the 
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only part that has not become brown*-« result the 
more to be lamented, because the arrangement, the 
ideas, even the heads, with the exception of one or 
two, which betray too clearlj the imitation of the an 
tique, are among the best which this master has pro- 
duced. It was painted in 1 647, for Pointel, in Paris. No. 
S37. Angelus and Androclides haying saved the young 
Pvrrhus with his attendants, are keeping o£f the Molos- 
sians, whilst the women and a tlurd man are looking to 
the aid of the Megarians on the other side of the river. 
In this picture, again, the dramatic cleverness of the 
stoiy, the masterly drawing, and the breadth of the execu- 
tion, make us lament the more the fact, that the reddish- 
brown tint of the ground has worked its way through the 
colour. No. 226. A Shepherd, kneeling before a Tomb, 
reads the inscription engraved upon it, * Et in Arcadid 
ego.* An expression of serious melancholy, caused by the 
purport of the inscription, is expressed in the faces of 
two other shepherds, and in that of a young shep- 
herdess. This celebrated picture comes fully up to its 
reputation. It is a noble pastoral, in which the muta- 
bility of all earthly things is suggested in the finest and 
most touching manner : the present generation, in all 
the freshness of youth, are warned, by the recollection 
of their fellows already departed, to think on the future 
which awaits themselves. The flow of the lines, and 
the different motives of the group, are excellent ; the 
drapery is very good, and the whole is carried out 
with the most thorough feeling ; the tone of the flesh 
is warm and clear ; the grand and simple landscape is 
tinged with the golden glow of evening. All this, added 
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to the fact that the solid impafito of the (X)lour has pre^ 
served the keeping of the parts, makes the general im* 
pression produced hy this picture thoroughly harmo* 
nious and satisfactory. No. 214. The Virgin, borne 
up by four Angels, ascends to Heaven. The feeling of 
the heads is fine, with the exception of that of the prin- 
cipal figure, which wants expression. The action id 
rather too lively, but the picture is carried out with a 
colouring of more than ordinary power, and the land* 
scape, lighted up as it is by an evening sun, is excel- 
lent and poetical. No. 225. In the foreground of a 
mountainous landscape, on the banks of the Peneus, 
some maidens are listening to the song of Orpheus, 
whilst Eurydice, in search of flowers, is bitten by an 
adder« This noble picture is equally striking with that 
just mentioned, which it resembles and fully equals in 
excellence^ We see how, in the midst of repose and 
pleasure, a fearful calamity bursts in with the rapidity 
of lightning. The landscape is finely composed, and 
the light of the setting sun is broken in a picturesque 
manner by clouds, whilst a cool and juicy depth of tone 
produces an impression of melancholy repose of the 
most sublime kind, such as harmonizes incomparably 
well with the lines and colour of the figures. 

'* Throughout Poussin's later period he maintained 
the same excellence in composition, and almost always 
laid his colour on with a better impasto ,* but, on the 
other hand, heads without expression, and monotonous 
in their imitation of the antique, then prevail, so as to 
diminish the interest of his works. The following pic* 

VOL. TIL if 
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tares ia the JLouvre belong to tliis time : — No. 106. 
Eliezer firesents Rebecca, who hits given laai to ^xiok^ 
unth. «a ear-ring and braoelets : five of her conKpwuoiis 
take part in what is passing, wliilst eev^i more are oe* 
capied at some distance. This pietare will ahrajs ha^e 
great ^ne on account of the beauty of the composition, 
the purity of the drawing and the drapeiy, ood the beau- 
tiful sil yefy tone of the ittoming landscape ; faoweTer mndi 
we may be offended at the want of expression, and at the 
direct ieiiitation of the antique in the heads, with their 
peculiar eyes and drooping eyelids. Moreover the blue 
and red of the draperies are too strongs and destroy the 
harmony tif the picto*e, which was painted in 1648, for 
Pointeh No. 281. A mountainous landscape, with rich 
foliage, in whidi there is a lake, and, as a figure, Dio- 
genes throwing away his shell, on seeing a coontiyman 
drink from has hand. The tone of this most poetical 
landscape is cool and silvery ; tbe figures are full of life 
in their expression and action. It was painted in 1648, 
for the Due de Lumaque. No. 20S. The Jodgm^it 
of Solomon ; a picture containing eleven figures. The 
stvle of the composition is fine, the execntian is 'CarefiaL 
a^d ^ ^e j^«Kl hannonious, U^ for *e effect of 
the red and blue drapery; all this, however, cannot make 
up for the dist5rted heads and the theatrical character of 
the attitudes. It was painted in 1 64 9, for Mens. d'Harlay. 
No. 215. St. Paul, iti ecstasy, is borne aloft byths»e 
ABgek — ^a pkt«re of great merit, if it were not &it the 
disagreeable lines of the arms and legs, issnce th« heads 
are fii^ and full of life, whilst the executioh is <»rried 
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oat inih especiai dearness and care, ia a bright gi^deu 
tone of coloar *. It was painted for Searnm, in 1C49. 
No. 207. Christ, accompanied bj Peter, Johfi* and 
James, heals the two blind men of Jericho, who kneel 
befin'o him : two other persons stand by. Perhaps of 
all Poussin's works of the later time, this one is the 
most Batisfaetofj. The composition is pecaliarly suc> 
cessful ; the pathos not exaggerated ; the drawing of the 
figures and the drapeiy is admirable in taste ; the heads 
have variety, and are fbll of life and dignity ; at the 
same time, the light and shadow is decided in its cha- 
racter, and the golden tone of the colouring is at once 
powerful and hannonious ; the impasto is excellent, and 
the character of the landscape rich and poetical. This 
picture was painted in 1650, for the niea*chant Eaynou, 
at Lyons. No. 234. Poussin's own likeness, almost a 
front-Cftce, the left hand leans on a drawing-book. It 
bears the inscription, ' Efi&gies Nicdai Poussini, Ande- 
leijensis Pictoris, anno sBtatis 56 ; BomsB, anno Jubil^I 
1650.' The portrait is finely treated, and the tone of 
the colour is warm, though subdued, and in the shadows 
rather dark ; the execution is careful. The figure of a 
woman on a picture in the bac^^giound, has in a pecu- 
liar decree the faults mentioned with reference to No. 
1 96. This portrait was painted for M. de C/hantelou. 

* Tke reader will bear in mind that l^tB is Waagevi'M ideseBptioa, 
not mine. The orijf^nal Overman is ** die Maler«i im helUten Goldton 
besonders klar und fleissig." I think Waagen's criticisms generally 
excellent ; but in using such expressions with reference to the colours 
of any Ponssin, he nmst haye «nployed then wi& Mhigsn te o^ier 
pictures of the saae maftor-— not al>solutdiy. One oould Aot say 
more of a Qiorgione. 

h2 
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No. ^97. Thermutis, ^th two attendants, is looking at 
the little Moses, whom a man standing in the water 
gives over to a young woman. The forms and lines are 
fine ; the soft golden tone of colour is harmonious, and 
the decided masses of light and shade produce more 
effect than usual ; but it is to be lamented that the heads 
are particularly poor and devoid of expression. It was 
painted in 1650, for Mens. Eaynou. No. 209. The Wo- 
man taken in Adulteiy is kneeling before Christ, whilst 
most of her accusers are shrinking from the reproof of 
the Saviour. The action is full of life, and the stoiy is 
told with clearness and variety, though not without ex- 
aggeration; the drawing and the drapery show much 
study ; the background has a tender silver tone, and the 
rest of the colouring is clear, but the keeping is dis- 
turbed by the strong red and blue draperies : the faces, 
however, with their eyes and mouths wide open, are 
more than usually like masks, and devoid of meaning. 
This picture was painted for Le Nostre, in 1653. No. 
5211. Sapphira punished with death for having lied unto 
God — has the same excellences and defects as the last 
picture; but the recollection of EaphaeVs celebrated 
cartoon of the death of Ananias and Sapphira is a dis-* 
advantage to it. It was painted for M. Fomant de 
Yegnes. No. 205. The Infant Saviour, on the lap of 
the Yirgin, is caressing the little St. John, held by 
Elizabeth : Joseph stands by. The motives are good, 
but they cannot compensate for the want of expression, 
and for the coldness of the heads, or for the want of 
harmony in the colour. Even the landscape, fine as it 
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is, is, with the exception of the sky, heavy. The picture 
was painted in the year 1656. 

"I come now to the four landscapes known as the Four 
Seasons, the figures of which represent sacred suhject&: 
they were hegun in 1660, hut were not finished till 1664. 
No. 217. Spring: Adam and Eve in Paradise, sur- 
rounded by beasts of all kinds. The landscape is well 
wooded and beautiful ; the soft light is that of evening, 
and the green has an unusual freshness ; the grey tone 
of the figures shows that the artist had got old. No. 218. 
Summer : in a large corn-field many figures are occupied 
in cutting, tying up, and treading out the grain: in the 
foreground Boaz gives the order to allow Buth, who is 
kneeling before him, to go on gleaning. A delicate 
silvery tone is preserved throughout this picture, but 
the corn-field gives a sameness to it ; the beauties and. 
defects of the figures remind us of the Eliezer, No. 
219. Autumn: the two Israelite Spies are carrying 
along on a staff the great bunch of grapes, in a rich and 
fruitful landscape, finely composed. The treatment is 
broad, and the tone silvery, but somewhat uniform and 
heavy. No. 220, Winter — represented by the Deluge. 
The dark and gloomy scene is feebly illumined by a flash 
of lightning, whilst the few survivors of the human race 
still make the last ineffectual struggles to escape from 
the general destruction. On a mountain which yet lifts 
its head above the flood, lies the Old Serpent, the ori- 
ginal cause of sin and death. The Ark, floating in the 
distance, preserves the only hopes of renewed life. A 
fine gloomy feeling pervades the composition, and single 
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figures are full of effect and meaning : the tone, on the 
other hand, is too heavy and opaque. 

'*The following pictures were not yisible: — No. 

199. Moses trampling on the Crown of Pharat^. No. 

200. Moses changing Aaron's Staff into a Soake (both 
painted for the Cardinal Massimi). No. 206. A Holy 
Family, executed for the Duke de Crequi. No. 280. 
Camillus sends back the Schoolmaster to Falerii (painted 
in 1637, and formerly in the Hotel de Toulouse). No. 
233. Children at Play. I hold No. 208— Children at 
Play — ^to be an old copy." 

I must now direct the reader's attention to the best 
known works of N. Poussin which are in this country. 

There are eight pictures by this master in the Na- 
tional Gallery ; and in no collection — not even in the 
Louvre — can he be seen to greater advantage. The 
Dance of Bacchanals*, with the Satyr kissing the 
Nymph, is one of those subjects in which the artist par- 
ticularly excelled. The forms are beautiful and true ; 
the composition and drawing equal to those in any of 
his works ; the character is antique, and the treatment 
of the whole composition just such a modification of the 
principle of bas-relief, as brings it legitimately within 
the province of painting : thus, the uniform tone of the 
colour is not on the whole injurious to the effect. 
Waagen praises the handling, and the careful execution. 
This picture was once in the collection of M. de Calonne, 
and afterwards in that of Lord Einnaird, from whom it 

• No. 6S. tfnk Jmeson's FMIe CNDencik 
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was bought bj Mr. Hamlet. In IBM he sdi it to the 
National Gallery, with Titian's Bacehus and Anadoe, 
and the Christ and St. Peter of A. Caracci, for 7,00(M.* 
Another Bacchanalian scene of Poussia%, in the same 
collection, -is extremely fine; it will be recognized by 
the contest between a female centaur and a faun mounted 
on an ass. Waagen considers it as inferior to the former 
picture* on account of the manner in which the lines of 
the composition cut one another. It was painted for 
Cardinal Barberinif. Lord Ashbumham is the owner 
of two very fine Bacchanalian pieces of a similar cha- 
racter and quality. The Nursing of Bacchus, together 
with the Cephalus and Aurora, was bequeathed to the 
nation, in 1831, by Mr. Cholmondeley, who had paid 
690 guineas for the latter picture. A fine landscape 
was presented to the Gallery by Sir George Beaumont, 
and the Sleeping Nymph and Satyrs was left by Mr. 
Holwell Carr. 

A picture, however, of Foussin's in the same collection, 
which claims special notice, m that of Phineus and his 
followers turned into stone, by Perseus presenting to 
them the Gorgon's head. Sir Joahfua Reynolds speaks 
thus of it^ :. — *'This is undoubtedly a subject of great 
bustle and tamult, and that the first effect of the picture 

* Smith's Catalogue Kaisonne, No. 221. Compora. Waagen's 
England, i. s. 216. 

f Mn. JamesoQ (PabGc Gallenc», No. 42) says tllat it wag exe- 
cuted witk Lord Ashbnmham's pictures for the Due de £ichelieu. 
The Btatemaut in tiie text is that adopted by Smithy Catalogue 
Baisonn^, Nos. 211, 212, 213; Waageu's England, i. 8. 217; Pa«- 
savant, Eunstreifle, s. 217» 

t IHsGO«i»YIIL 
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may correspond to the subject, every principle of compo* 
sition is violated ; there is no principal figure, no prin- 
cipal light, no groups ; every thing is dispersed, and in 
such a state of confusion that the eye finds no repose any- 
where. In consequence of the forbidding appearance I 
remember turning from it with disgust ; and I should 
not have looked a second time, if I had not been called 
back to a closer inspection. I then, indeed, found, what 
we may expect to find in the works of Poussin, correct 
drawing, forcible expression, and just character; in 
short, all the excellences which so much distinguish the 
works of this learned painter. 

*' This conduct of Poussin I hold to be entirely im- 
proper to imitate. A picture should please at first 
sight, and appear to invite the spectator's attention." 

To the defects mentioned by Sir Joshua may be 
added the circumstances of a darkened priming, and of 
those glaring patches of red and blue drapery which 
stand out as spots in different parts of the picture. 
Here we see Poussin freed from the guidance of the 
antique, except as regards the drawing of individual 
figures ; and, accordingly, we have a foretaste of the 
exaggerated action and repulsive colour which meet us, 
after more than a century, in the school of David. The 
bad qualities of French art appear in full vigour in this 
work of Nicolas Poussin. Mrs. Jameson speaks of it 
as, *' in some respects a good study for the incipient 
amateur;" and goes on, not perhaps to justify, but to 
palliate, its defects, on the principle of imitative harmony 
— ** that is, when the sound is an echo to the sense; and 
Poussin has contrived that the tumultuous and startling 
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effect of his picture should be an echo to the subject* 
wliich is all confusion, discord, hurry, horror, and per* 
plexity."* 

I can only say, that the less any amateur, or artist 
either, educates his eye to like such a picture, the better 
it i/nll be for art. The excellences spoken of by Sir 
Joshua only aggravate the enormity of abusing and mis* 
applying such powers as those possessed by the painter* 
The supposed principle of "imitative liarmony" affords 
no excuse whatever for violating all the conditions of 
style, which the materials and the essence of his art 
itself ought to have imposed upon him as a painter. 

The Plague of Ashdod, in our National Gallery, is a 
duplicate of that in the Louvre. The latter is said to 
have been painted in ] 630, for sixty Roman crowns : it 
afterwards came into the hands of the Due de Riche- 
lieu. The picture in London was executed for the Co* 
lonna family, and was presented to the nation by the 
late Duke of Northumberland. • 

The most celebrated of Poussin*s works in this coun* 
try are the two sets of the Seven Sacraments. The ori- 
ginal series is rather the smaller in sizef, and was 
painted, about 1636, for the Cavaliere del Pozzo. The 
pictures, however, were not finished ot once: that of 

* Mrs. Jameson's Public Galleries, i. p. 102. It is fair to say 
that the authoress quotes Sir Joshua's unfavourable remarks on this 
picture, while she seeks to vindicate Poussin. 

i* According to Mr. Smith's Catalogue Baisonn6, the Bridgewater 
pictures measure 3 feet 10.^ inches by 5 feet 8}, 9, or 10 inches. 
Those belonging to the Duke of Butland (at least the Extreme Unc- 
tion) he gives as being 3 feet 3 inches by 5 feet 8 inches. Compare 
F^Ubien, ii. p. 326, 351. 

M 3 
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Baptism wafl only sketched vrlieiiPoQSsin came to Paris* 
where he completed it. The secozid set were executed 
for M. de Chantelou, and were finished in 1648« The 
former now helong to the Duke of Eutkmd, and are at 
Belroir; The latter were Inrought over with the Orleans 
Gfdlery in 1798, and were purchased by the Duke of 
Bridgewater : they are now in the collection of the Earl 
of £lle8mere. Waagen says, *' Coafirmation, Marriage, 
and Baptism, are the finest in point of compositkni. One 
of the happiest motives in the last picture is taken 
from the celebrated cartoon of the Bathing Soldiers, by 
Michael Angelo. The Baptism and Orders are pecu- 
liariy pleasing, from the noble landscapes ; but the Com- 
munion and Extreme Unction prove that Pouasin did 
not understand the management of night-segues : the 
shadows are black, and the effect of the candlelight ex- 
traordinarily red and hard."* This last-named picture 
was the first of the series executed, having been finished 
in October, 1444 : Marriage was the latest. 

Sir Joshua, aftei: describing the degree to which 
Poussin had imbibed the spirit of antiquity, adds, 
*' Poussin in the latter part of his life changed from his 
dry manner to one much softer and richer, where there 
is a greater union between the figures and the ground ; 
as in the Seven Sacraments in the Duke of Orleans's 
collection ; but neither these, nor any of his other pic- 
tures in this manner, are at all comparable to many in 
his diy manner which we have in England f. 

The Bridgewater Gallery boasts, moreover, one of 

* WaageB, Eaglimd, ii. a. 334. 

t Fifth Discourse, Works, i. p. 137. 
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Poussin's finest works in the Moses striking the 
Bo^, wMch was painted for M. de GiUier» about 1636, 
and was valued in the Orleans ' CoIlectioB at 1000 
guineas. Another picture by Ponssin of the same sub- 
ject» painted in 1 649, for M. Stella, was exp<Hrted with 
the Houghton Crsllery to Russia, and is now in the 
Hermxtaga')^. One of the groups in Lord Ellesmere's 
picture represents a motber giving her children drink, 
mdulst the father returns thanks to heayen; the study 
for these figures belongs to the Marquis of Westminster, 
who also possesses a most exquisite group of children, as 
well as a very fine Holj Family with Angels, and a re« 
markable landscape, with the stoiy of Calisto pursued 
by Areas. It is impossible to see better specimens of 
the master than these pictures : the group of children 
is admirable, eren in colour. The Duke of Devon- 
shire has a picture of the same sul^ect as the celebrated 
one in the Louvre — ** Et in Arcadia ego " — but painted 
earlier. In the same collection is Jehovah ai^pearing 
in glory upheld by Angels, a Holy Family, and two 
Views ei the Forum, of Poussin's early time. Waagen 
speaks of these last as very interesting, on account of 
the care with which they are executed, and the success* 
ful management of the light and shade f . Mr. Bogei*s 
is the owner of the landscape called the ^^ Campagna di 
Boma" and of an Adoration of the Shepherds, of which 
Mrs. Jameson says, " This exquisite picture is a proof 
that Niccol6 Pou^sin could be, when he chose, a poetical 

* Smith's Catalogue Baisonn^; Nos. 29 and 81. 
t Waagen*! Sngland, L a. 252 ; Nos. 826 aad 327 ef Smith's 
Catalogue. 
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and effective colourisf'^c In the collection of the Duke 
of Bedford, at Wobum, is the picture of Moses trampling 
on the crown of Pharaoh, which was in the Orleans Gal- 
lery; the Exposition of Moses, from the same collection, 
painted in 1654, is at Stowf. The reader will £md a 
good many pictures of Poussin^s in the Dulwich Gallery. 
One of these — the Adoration of the Magi— was painted in 
1663, for M. de Mauroy, and is a beautiful work^. The 
Nursing of Jupiter, in the same collection— a composi- 
tion of six figures— was formerly in the collection of M. 
Blondel de Gagny. The Triumph of David contains 
more than forty figures, but Waagen speaks of it as parti- 
cularly deficient in the expression of the heads, and thea- 
trical in its motives. Mrs. Jameson says the imitation 
of the antique is not only misplaced but exaggerated §. 
The Flight into Egypt was painted in 1669 for 
Madame de Montmort, afterwards the wife of M. de 
Ghantelou. At Panshanger there is a portrait of the 
sculptor, Quesnoy, or as he is commonly called, "il 
Fiammingo," of which Waagen speaks very highly ; the 
colour of the flesh is good, and the drawing of the hands 
admirable ; it is the more interesting because Poussin 
painted very few portraits ||. Sir Thomas Baring has a 

• Priyate Galleries, p. 898. 

t Smith's Catalogue BMSoane, Nos. 11 and 14 ; compare Felibien, 
ii. p. 859. 

X Mrs. Jameson, howeyer, remarks that this does not agree with 
F61ibien*s account, who states that Poussin's last historical picture 
was executed in 1661. See Public Qalleries, ii. p. 491 ; Smith's 
Catalogue Baisonn^, No. 56 ; compare F^libien, ii. p. 861 ; the Ado- 
ration of the Shepherds was the picture of 1658. 

§ Waagen's England, ii. s. 195 ; Public GhiUeries, iL p. 494. 

II Waagen, England, ii. s. 221. 
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large landscape with a water&ll of the finest character. 
The Earl of Badnor's collection contains two pictures— 
the Departure from Egypt, and the Adoration of the 
golden calf — of a large size and of a quality such that 
Waagen says there are few, even in the Louvre, equal 
to them." * The celehrated picture of the Plague of 
Athens is one of the treasures belonging to Mr. Miles 
at Leigh Court ; it was probably executed in the early 
time of Poussin*s residence at Home ; and though some 
portions, as, for instance, the background to the right, 
have grown darker in tone, there are few works of the 
master superior to it f. I can do no more than men- 
tion the collections at Burleigh, Holkham, and that 
formerly at Luton, as containing specimens of Poussin : 
many others are scattered about in the hands of ama- 
teurs in this country, but I fear the reader will think 
that this catalogue has already reached too great a 
length. 

It remains to say a few words more on the character 
of Poussin as an artist. We haye seen that his adopted 
country was Italy : he returned to France only on com- 
pulsion : at Rome he in fact lived, and at Bome he died. 
There he drank in the character and tone of the antique, 
and formed his style on the Aldobrandini marriage and 
the has reliefs of ancient sculpture. To such an excess 
did these principles pervade his mind, that Fuseli has 
truly said, " Poussin painted basso-relievo :" he adds, 
'^Algardi chiselled pictures."^ A. W. Schlegel has 
given us an admirable criticism of this master s Exposi- 

* Waagen, Eogland, ii. s. 268. f Ibid. ii. s. 348. 

X Aphoriams, 68 ; KnowWs Life, iii. p. 84. 
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tion of Moses in (he Dresden GeSlerj'*, in which be 
points ont that in a bas-relief, where the water cannot be 
represented literally, it is all very well to introduce a 
riyer-god to mark the locality ; hut in a picture sudi a 
figure is a violation of those rules of style which are 
jHPoperly deduced from the nature of the material in 
which the artist works. The personificatian too in 
this instance hurts the st^Mj: the frail child is no 
longer cast on the wide waters of the Nile, exposed to 
the chances of the elements, but it is, as it were; 
entrusted to a divine foster-father in the ^lape of a 
heathen god, who sits there to watch over its £Bite. 
Again, where is the boasted accuracy of costume on 
whidi Poussin and the French generally pride them- 
selves ? the subject is from sacred history — a river-god 
has nothing to do there : moreover, the scene is Egypt, 
but the figure and its cornucopia are essentially Boman: 
This, however, appears to be immaterial to the purists 
in suck matters ; all they want is something antique. 
Yet surely Greek or Roman costumes in Egypt in the 
days of Moses are as much out of place as the costumes 
of Paul Veronese in sacred hi^ory; 

The French painters constantly give us what they 
think complete classical accuracy, when they, in fact, 
mingte op in one confused mass a story from Palestine 
or Greece with the costume of Rome and the sentiment 
and minauderies of the Chaussee d*Antiu. An analo- 
gous defect necessarily runs through the boasted theoiy 
of their dramatic unities. On the supposition that these 

* DieGemalde. Qespracfa, Streiden/ 1798; Eiit Schriften, ii. 
8. 222. 



pedaotu fules axe essential to illasiaa, and that illusion 
is the aim and end of the writer, it would become 
requisite to carrj the principle mnch farther. Such a 
system hampem the artist who has real genius, but it 
ean never give excellence to mediocrity. 

It seems as if a consciousness that their artists were 
liable to exaggerate tlie horrible and to exceed the limits 
di pardonable affectation obliged the crities of France 
to prescribe, both in painting and poetry, the closest 
adherence to conventioQal rules. Yet whilst they pro- 
fess to feel in its full force the maxim» 

" Nee coram populo pueros Medea tnicidet/' 

and whilst they shrink from the death of Desdemona 
on the stage, they appear to be utterly ignorant of the 
limits which separate the horrible from the pathetic. 
The i^irit of their modem novels, and of such pictures as 
the Wreck of the Medusa, by Gerieault, or Girodet's 
Deluge, in which the whole family are pendant from 
one man who holds by a tree, do not appear to shock 
them. 

Poussin himself cannot escape this reproach; cold 
and formal in his ordinary works, as if he feared to 
approach reality nearer than is done by marble, his 
Martyrdom of St. Erasmus in the Vatican is a striking 
example of all that is most revolting set forth on the 
canvas in the full size of life. The entrails of the saint 
are in the act of being wound out of his body by a wind- 
lass round which they are twisted ! There never yms a 
picture to which the question of Diderot was more 
applicable. He asks — " Si tons les tableaux de martyrs. 
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que no9 grands midtres ont si sublimement peints, pas* 
saient a une posterite reculee, pour qui nous prendndt- 
elle ? Pour des bStes feroces ou des anthropophages." * 
The subject is no excuse for the painter: such sub- 
jects, as has been well observed, should be treated 
bj the selection of a moment before the honor is com- 
plete. •• When represented in their reality they pro- 
duce an impression of shuddering such as the highest 
perfection of art (a perfection, however, not visible in 
this picture of Poussin's,) cannot make up for.'^f 
According to Felibien this is the only work that 
Poussin ever signed ; it is, perhaps, the last which one 
would wish to be so distinguished I, 

With all this Poussin was a great man, and his pic- 
tures have qualities characteristic of the highest genius 
and the most refined taste. I have thought it worth 
while to discuss his excellences and his defects at full 
length, because he is, as it were, the turning-point of 
the French school. The decorative art of Loms XIV. 
and the indecent frippery of Louis XV. were both 
widely different from the principles of his painting ; and 
though supplanted by these for the moment, he was 
destined to exercise in later times a most important 
influence, both for good and evil, on his countrymen. 

* Diderot, Fens^es Detaches snr 1a Peinture, (EuTres, x. p. 177. 

f Bnnten's Bom. ii. Th. 2, 8. i3i. The reader may refer to 
Frederick Scblegel's description of the glorious picture of the Martyr- 
dom of St. Agnes (now in the Fitti Falace), and to his remarks on 
the treatment by the artist of martyrdoms in general. — Werke, Wien, 
1823, vi. M. 120—180. 

t F^Ubien, 4to, iL p. 823. 
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Waagen applies to him the lines of Goethe on 
Schiller : — • 

" Und fern von ihm, im wesenlosen Scheine 
Log, was uns alle bandigt^ das Gemeine." 

Poussin has been spoken of as a landscape painter in 
the volume of Kugler relating to the Dutch and German 
schools, and it is unnecessary to return to the subject 
here *. In that department of art he was assuredly ^ 
great master, and he assisted in forming the powers of 
Gaspar Dughet ; but it has been commonly said that he 
had no pupils properly so called. Gault de St, Germain 
observes with truth that Lebrun, Dufresnoy, Stella, 
Mignard, and the other French artists at Eome, owed 
much to his counsel and example. His nephew, to 
whom he bequeathed his property — Jean le TeUier — 
was, according to the same author, no contemptible 
painter. The Adoration of the Shepherds, with figures 
as large as life, bore traces of the lessons derived from 
a great master, and some good pictures of Le Tellier*s 
were to be seen in the churches of Normandy and in 
the Museum at Rouen \, 

Francois Terrier (\h^0 — 1650) was a native of Macon 
in Burgundy ; he painted the Carthusian cloisters at 
Lyons, and studied in Italy under Lanfranco. Jacques 
Stella was bom at Lyons in 1596, and died at Paris in 
1657, At the age of twenty he went to Italy and 
became a follower of Poussin. On his return to France 

* Hand-book of Fainting, TiansL p. 311. 
t Trois si^cles de la Feinture, pp. 28— 80. 
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be was patroiuzed bj Bichelieu, and receiyed the order 
of St. Michael : his later works are slighter and more 
conventional in their character than those of his earlier 
time. Waagen» speaking of his picture of Minerva 
with the Muses, in the Louvre, characterizes him as a 
** very elegant but somewhat cold imitator of N. Pous- 
sin."* The family of Stella produced several artists 
besides Jacques, one of whom was his brother Franqois^ 
who died in 1647, at the age of forty-four f. 

"Moke le Valentin left the school of Vonet to study 
in Italy, where he died in 1632, having been bom at 
Coulommiers in the year 1600. The French writers 
treat him as a degenerate countryman, since he left 
the classic style of Poussin for the naturalist school 
of Caravaggio. His life was such as to give him 
the best opportimity for selecting his models from 
among gamblers or gipsies ; and he took them as he 
found them, with all their defects. His chiaroscuro 
was powerful, his touch broad and firm, and the impasto 
of his pictures remarkable, but they are often black in 
the shadows and spotty in their effect. In the Louvre 
there are several of his works, and among them two 
concerts which have considerable merit. His Martyr- 
dom of St. Processus and St. Martinianus in the 
Vatican is well known. There is a Beheading of St. 
John in the Sciarra Palace, and a picture of a concert 



* See Qanlt de St Qenudnj p^ 33 ; Waagen, Paria^ s. 664. 

f The reader may be surpriBed at the omission of Claude and 
Gaspar Poussin, Vut they are lUIy treated of as kndseape painters in 
the second volume of Kvgfer't Band-bec^j 
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inth ihree figures in the Lichtenstein collection at 
Vienna. 

Claude Vignon, bom at Tours in 1690, was another 
master who began bj imitating the style of Caravaggio. 
He died in 1673. It i^ said that his pictures are extra- 
Tagant in their conception and in their forms *, ^ 

It would be most imjust, in an account of the French 
school, entirely to omit Jacques Callotf though he is 
known by his prints, rather than as a painter. He wbb^ 
bom at Nanci in 1593, and died in the same town in 
1635. His pictures are rare : in fact, it is not by them 
that the genius of the master can be felt or appreciated. 
His life was full of vagabond adventure, and in it he 
imbibed that knowledge of all the confused mass of 
human suffering and absurdity which are so singularly 
set out in his works. The niunber of his engravings is 
said to exceed 1500 : in the management of the aqua- 
fords and etching needle no one ever surpassed him, 
nor in fcMrce and cleverness of touch ; the composition 
and effect of his works is not technically correct, but 
their charm consists in the endless variety and truth of 
the details which he has crammed into them. No 
comer is unoccupied, and no figure is without its mean- 
ing. His beggars are the essence of rags and knavery, 
and his soldiers handle their matchlocks and turn out 
their toes with the pedantic foppery of their profession 
in that day, or they plunder with the eager reckkasness ' 
which characterized their time. It ia impossible fat any- 
tbing to convey a more vivid or a more unpleasant, pic- 

* €hnilt & St Germain, jk 99. 
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tore of the dailj scenes presented by society of a certain 
class in the seventeenth century than that which is 
given in his Miseries of War. His Temptation of 
St. Anthony is a well-known print of great genius. 

The school of Vouet had been much frequented: 
that artist held the place of superintendent of the royal 
manufactures of tapestry. He had himself t>vo brothers, 
Aubin Vouet and Claude Vouety who worked as painters. 
The former painted the chapel of St. Germain en Laye 
and the cloister of the Old Feuillans in the Hue St. 
Honore *, 

Philippe de Champaigne was not by birth a French- 
man, having been bom at Brussels in 1602 ; but he 
belonged essentially to the French school. Many of 
his works show a strong feeling for nature, and a 
colouring of considerable force and transparency. His 
first master was the Flemish landscape painter, Fou- 
quiers ; but he came to Paris at the age of nineteen. 
He was intimate with Poussin, and became the friend of 
Perefix, Bishop of Rhodez, as well as of the inmates of 
Port Royal. His best portrait is that of Amauld 
d*Andilly, now in the Louvre, executed in 1650. It is 
well conceived and highly finished in execution: the 
tone is warm, and the hand is peculiarly beautiful f. 
Another portrait of the same great writer, little inferior 
to this, is at Althorp. In the Louvre there is also, by 
Philippe de Champaigne, a full length of Cardinal de 
Bichelieu, and another of Louis XIII. crowned by Vic- 
tory, both of which came from the Hotel de Toulouse. 

* Gkiult de St. Germain, p. 46. 

t Waagen, Paru, •. 652 ; Bngland, ii. b. 544. 
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The Last Sapper, painted as an altar-piecd for the 
church of Port Royal, is theatrical in its composition 
and disagreeable in its eolour *. On the other hand, 
the picture of his daughter— a nun of Port Eojal — ^with 
Catherine Agnes of the same establishment, to whose 
prayers she was supposed to owe her recovery, has all 
the characteristic excellence of the artistes portraits^ 
whilst the expression of the heads is touching and the 
execution most careful. The artist's own likeness is 
also very good, but the portrait of a girl (No. 393) shows 
that he was not always successful even in works of this 
kind f . Sir Thomas Baring is the owner of a picture 
of Theseus finding his Father's Sword, in which the 
composition resembles that of Poussin, but the colom*-» 
ing has the greater force and transparency of the 
Flemish school J. 

Philippe de ChampaLgne died in 1674. His pupil and 
nephew. Jean Baptiste Champaigne, was professor in 
the Academy of Brussels in 1693. 

Enstache Lesueur studied imder Youet, whom he 
most resembled in his early manner; but the simpUcity 
of Poussin exercised a great influence over his style* 
He was bom in 1627 and died in 1665, and never was 
out of France §. His great work is the well-known series 
of the life of St. Bruno, now in the Louvre, and originally 
commenced in 1649, for one of the cloisters of the Char* 
treuse at Paris. These twenty-four pictures were pur- 
chased by the crown in 1776, and transferred to Ver- 

* Waagcn, Paris, 8. 653. t WaageDi England, ii. s. 258* 

t Ibid. 8. 654. § F^Ubien, ii. p. 460. 
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flulles. I will trmslate the obserrationB of Proiesaor 
Waagen on these cekfarated pictures *, ^'Hie su^le 
pK^xBies Taiy much in merit As the most lemaikahio 
I will cite the following : — No. 1S5, Hajraond, a canon 
of N6tre Dame, |»eadies before St. Bixmo; hJl of 
meaning and dignity ; quiet in its motives and eipres- 
sioD, Bnd with a softness in the keeping and dhiaroscoro: 
the tone, like that of the rest, is jdlowish and tnuos- 
parent. No. 127. The hyx)ocrite Eaymond raises 
himself from his CoSBrn during the mass for his soul, to 
the terror of Bruno and the oth^ perscms present f. 
The expression and attitudes are forcible without b^n^ 
exaggerated, and the whole is transparent and simnj,. 
whilst it is effective and in good keeping. No. 129. 
St Brano teaches Theology in the Schools of Bheims. 
The light in this picture agaiu is bright, and the efiect 
sinking : the action is tnie and expressive. No. 137. 
Pope Victor III. confirms the foundation of the Car- 
thusian order. The tone of light and of colour is espe- 
eiallj warm and powerful ; the story is well told. No. 
138. St Bruno reo^ves a number of novices into the 
Older. This is one of the best of the whole series, with 
reference to composition, dignity in the heads, depth and 
<deainess of tone and warmdi of colour. No. 141. St 
Bnoio refuses the archiepiscopal mitre offered him by 
Pope Urban II. This is the best of all the set, in se- 

♦ Waagen'g Paria, s. 655. 

f In Felibien's dialogue on these picturet, one of the speakers 
(Pymandre) qnietly observes, vith respect to the subject of this pic- 
tuM — '** BieU'des ge&s ne demeurent par d*«Gcord de la \9nt/^ de c0tte 
histoire," ii. p^ 46S. 
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spect of the d^pth and juiciness of its eoloor and chiar- 
oscuro, as well as the transparency and soltiiess of its 
execution. The attitude of the pope is dignified ; that 
of St. Bruno is rather theatrical. No. 145. St Bnino, 
having confessed, dies in his cell, surrounded hj the 
m<Hiks of the ordw. The expression of the heads, whidi 
are fine in themselves and have much Taiietj, is full of 
fading and pathos ; the figures are well amnged, Imt 
the candlelight effect is not true to nature, and the 
shadows and background are too black. No. 146. St. 
Bruno departs to Heaven. The lines are not pleasing, 
but the heads have dignity and expression ; the colour- 
ing is especially golden in tone ; the keeping is good> 
and the executicm cai^^ul. One cannot overlook certain 
recollections of Haphael." 

Waagen also remarks particuiariy an Annunciation 
(No. 116), and two other pictures in the Louvre (Nos. 
ins and 124), which came with it from the Abbey of 
Harmoutier les Tours; the latter were executed in 
1651. The picture of St. Gervasius and St. Protasius 
commanded to sacrifice to Jupiter was formerly in the 
churdi of those saints. The story is well composed ; 
the heads and attitudes Imve more meaning than is 
lisoally the case ; the decided light and shade, as well 
as the warmth of colour, produoe considerable effect. 
Another good specimen, painted in 1650, is St. Paul 
preaching at Ephesus. This last picture beai^ the date 
of 1649. 

The Duke of Devonshire has a picture of Lesueur's 
of the Queen of Sheba before Solomon. The Death of 
Germanicus, at Lei^ Court* is a fine oomposition. 
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There are also specimens of this master at Alton Towers 
and at Burleigh I". 

Frederick Schlegel, in his letters from Paris in 1810, 
says of Lesueur, that we " find in his works neither the 
bewildering ostentation of Le Brun nor the affected 
pedantiyof Poussin. He has a feeling, even for colour* 
and there is generally something full of mind about his 
works {etwas sedenvoffes). All this, howeyer, is in the 
style of the French school ; if there is no struggle for 
theatrical effect, and no exaggeration, but as a contrast 
to those usual ends an endeayour is made to combine 
expression and repose, then we find a certain feebleness 
of outline and of colour."! 

I could not properly forbear quoting the opinion of 
competent critics on the merits of Lesueur ; more espe- 
cially because I must express myself incapable of feel- 
ing for this master the enthusiastic admiration which is 
sometimes professed for him. He has been called the 
French Eaphael — much as Klopstock has been termed 
the German Milton. The series of the life of St. Bruno 
has great excellence of a certain kind, but its effect 
upon me was always analogous to that produced by 
Young s Night Thoughts when compared with Paradise 
Lost. The eclectic and imitatiye principle of the Bo* 
lognese school is yisible throughout, but with far less 
success, and in a far less vigorous form. 

* See Waagen's England, i. s. 252 ; iL m. 856. 463. 485. The 
picture of Alexander and his Physician, formerly in the Orleans Col- 
lection, was purchased by Lady Lucas, and probably is now in the 
collection of Earl de Grey. 

t Fiiedrich Schlegel, Werke, yL b. Ii4» 
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CHAPTER III. 

EPOCH OF LOUIS XIV. 

Prangis I. had laid the foundation of a great national 
collection in the master-pieces of the Italian painters 
which he had deposited at Fontainebleau4 The reign 
of Louis XIV. was destined to give a different character 
to art in France ; and that prince, under the guidance of 
Colbert and Lebrun, increased to an enormous extent 
the store of fine pictures belonging to the crown. He 
obtained the finest Poussins from the collection of Car* 
dinal Richelieu, as well as many first-rate works from 
the cabinet of Mazarin ; but some of his most import* 
ant purchases were the pictures of the banker, Jabach 
of Cologne. Many of these last came from the collection 
of the unfortunate Charles I. of England. Such were 
the St. John the Baptist of Leonardo, the Jupiter and 
Antiope of Coreggio, and the Parnassus of Perin del 
Yaga. This mass of great works was increased by pre- 
sents from foreign states ; thus, for instance, the large pic- 
ture of Paul Veronese, now in the Louvre, was a gift 
from the republic of Venice, in the year 1665, The 
Flemish school was probably not so weU represented in 
the Eoyal Collection ; at least Louis- XIV. himself is 
said to have ordered some pictures of Teniers to be 
taken out of his apartment, with the words '* Qu*on 
to'ote ces magots.'* Nothing can be more characteristic 
of the time, the nation, and the monarch than this 

VOL. in. N 
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Speech. No excellence and no truth to nature could 
pass current in a homely form ; the universal taste re- 
quired bomhast and pretension, or, a(; anj rate, a decorum 
regulated bj precepts, as strict and as conventional as 
those prescribing the etiquette of the CEil de Boeuf. 
There are few Frenchmen of anj time who would have 
tfae courage to say with Diderot, " J'aime raieux la ins- 
Ucit^ qi«e la mignardise; et je dounerais dix Wateaa 
pour un Teniers."* 

Louis XIY. founded the Academy of Painting in 
1648, but it did not receive its incorpontion by letters 
paitent until 1655. In 1668, at the suggestion of OoL^ 
bert, he conferred on it a pension of 4000 francs. The 
fibf^s on the projections c^ the Pont Neuf were oon- 
structed by the government, and the reat produced by 
them went to support the Academy f. In 1675 the 
Academy for French Ardsts, at Bome, was instituted. 

The French academieianB, it appeaiB, were in Che habit 
of disoossing questions (^criticism in the arts, askA a good 
mstance of this sort of debate is referred to by Sir 
Joshoa Reynolds, who tells us — ^ In a conference of tbs 
Frendi Academy, at which were present Lebrun, Se- 
basdan Bourdon, and all the emiaent artists of dutt 
age, one of the academidans desired to have their opi^^ 
nkm (A the oonduet of Paul Veronese, who, tfaou^ a 
paiator of great coasidfflstioa, had, contrary to the strict 
ndes of art, in his picture of Perseus and Andromeda, 
veppssented the prmcipal figure in siiade. To das 
question me satisfactory answer was then given. Bat 

* Pena^s d^tach^ sur la Teintore^ x. p. 167. 
f GsnH d« St. Qermaitt^ p. S^ 
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I Tiill Tentnre to saj, that if they had considered the 
class of the artist, and ranked him as an ornamental 
painter, there wonld have 1>e6n no 4iy&cnlty in answer- 
ing.'*^ Sir Joshua goes on to say that Paal Veronese 
was to be considered only as an ornamental painter, and 
thus excuses him. Is it poesible to conceive any thing 
more ludicrous than such men as Lebrun and Bourdon — r 
good painters in their way — sitting in judgment cm the 
great Venetian artist ? and for what crime ? Because 
he had violated a technical rule, no doubt valuable, but 
valuable only as a mean to an end f . Such a rule as 
this, like the unities in tragedy, they treated as being 
in itself one of the objects of art, and elevated it to the 
rank of a principle. Paul Veronese bears,, in his own 
department of ornamental painting, about the same re- 
lation to Lebrun that Virgil does to Claudian. It is 
not easy to forgive Sir Jo^ua himself for the low rank 
in which he places the Venetian painters, whilst he 
treats the French masters as " a colony from the Roman 
school." The former were at least masters of the lan- 
guage in which their art must speak — of colour. But 
Sir Joshua, in his professorial chair, was much more 
the slave of conventional rules, than he was, Tdien he 
held his pencil in his hand and worked on the canvas 
with that genuine feeling for colour, which he had in a 

* Bt Joshua Seynolds'i iiStk Vimavne, Woik^ i. p. 98. 

f Kothiog can be more true dian thts obaervatiojo, '' Je n/t sais si le 
contraste technique a embelli qnelques compositions ; mais je sais s(kr 
qn*il en a beancoup glLte.** Diderot, Pens^es d^tachees sur la Peinture, 
x.p.l»2. 

N 2 
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great measure imbibed from the very school decried in 
his discourses. 

Versailles is the type of art as it was in its full 
vigour, during the reign of Louis XIV. : it represents 
the spirit of pomp and ostentation which characterized 
his court, just as faithfully as the Escurial does the 
gloomy magnificence of Philip II. Eyezy thing at Ver« 
sailles is grand in its scale, and in the profusion with 
which it has been created, but we find neither simple 
dignity nor natural feeling in its chapel or its gardens, 
any more than we discover these qualities in the his- 
torical works of Lebrun. 

Laurent de Lahire studied imder Vouet, and obtained 
the patronage of Eichelieu and the Chancellor Seguier. 
Among other works for the government he was em- 
ployed on designs for tapestiy. His pictures are false 
and mannered, but of those in the Louvre, Waagen 
prefers the Virgin and Child (No. 80), which somewhat 
resembles Sasso Ferrato, and a Landscape (No. 84), with 
a river in which some women are bathing. Lahire was 
bom in 1606, and died in 1656. 

Sebastian Bourdon was a native of Montpellier, and 
was bom in 1616. He received his first instraction 
from his father, and it is said that at the age of fourteen 
he painted the ceiling of a chateau near Bordeaux. He 
then visited Italy, and became an imitator of Poussin, 
though not always of his best time or maimer. On Ids 
return to France, in his fJ8th year, he painted the 
Crucifixion of St. Peter, now in the Louvre, and 
formerly in Notre Dame. Waagen observes of this 
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picture that the forms are clumsj and unmeaning, the 
flesh disagreeable from its redness, and the shadows 
black *• 

Bourdon, being a protestant, found it convenient to 
leave France for some time, which he spent in Sweden f. 
Here he painted the portrait of Christina^ and became 
her principal painter ; one of his pictures of this sove- 
reign was sold in the Orleans collection, and Nan- 
teuil, in 1654, engraved her portrait after him. He 
afterwards returned to Paris, and died in 1671 1* His 
wife was the sister of Louis du Otiemier, the miniature 
and enamel painter. 

Bourdon*s pictures show considerable power, but they 
are not for the most part pleasing. His Sacrifice of 
Noah, in the Louvre, exhibits manifest imitation of Pous* 
sin, and is deficient in keeping, whilst the tone is reddish* 
brown. Caesar at the Tomb of Alexander is, on the other 
hand, more successful ; the Taking down from the Cross is 
disagreeable, but as a painter of genre and of portraits, he 
appears to greater advantage. This is not unfrequently 
the case with French masters of real genius, the mo- 
ment they get free from the conventional prejudices 

• Waagen, Paris, s. 664, 

+ Gault de St. Germain (p. 89) very quietly says, " persecute a la 
T^yocation de Tedit de Nantes, il fut du nombre des gens de m^rite 
qui s'ezpatrierent." He then goes on to say tBat the artist returned 
to Paris in 1663, and died in 1662 i The leyocation of the Edict of 
JTantes took place in 1685. 

X This is the date given by Felibien, ii. p. 532. There is some 
confusion respecting the date of Bourdon's death; see the note ia 
Fuseli's Pilkington. 
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of their sdiool, and are able to refer to nature withoat 
tlie intervention of a fiilse medium. Thus, Bourdon's 
Halt of Gipsies, in the Louvre, is well drawn and 
painted, whikt his own p(»tniit is an excellent picture *^. 
This master etched as many as forty plates, among 
whidi his Works of Mercy are the most celebrated* As a 
landscape painter he was eminently suoceasful ; bis woika 
bear the grave Aiid serious character of the landsciqpes 
of N. Poussin, and the best specimen of tl^ quality will 
he found in the Return of the Ark, now in our National 
Gallery. Sir Joshua Eeynolds, to whom the pic1»re 
once belonged, thus speaks of it in his Discourses: — *' I 
cannot quit this subject without mentioning two ex- 
amples which occur to me at present, in which the 
poetkal style of landscape nay be seen happily exe- 
eated ; the one is Jacob's dream, hj Salvatcnr Eosa^ and 
the other the Betum of the ark from captivity, by 
Sebastian Bourdon. With whatever dignity these his- 
tories are presented to us in the language of Scripture, 
this style of painting possesses the same power of in- 
spiring sentiments of grandeur and sublimity, and is 
able to communicate them to subjects which appear by 
no means adapted to receive them. A ladder against 
the sky has no very promising appearance of possess- 
ing 1^ capacity to excite any heroic ideas ; and the ark, in 
the hands of a seeond-rate master, would have little more 
effect than a common waggon on the highway; yet 
these subjects are so poetically treated throughout^ the 
parts have such a correspondence with each other, and 

• Waagen, Paris, a. 664. 
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ikB whole amd erery part of tlbe sceiw is so viaiooaiy, Idut 
it ifl ii9p«asal)iQ to look at tbem without fed&ng, in aome 
measure, the eoithmsiafflii which seems to h&ve iiu^ired 
the pttoters."* Sir Joshiia bequeathed thi» pktue 
to Sir Geoorge Beaumoat, with whose coUectioit it wa« 
presented to the naliozi; the coloonug has darkened 
cofifiidenblj. Another landscape of Bourdon's ei 
the sQoae character is in possession of the Marquis of 
Bute. 

Pierre Mignard, saroaimed *' h Bomaxn^''* was hank 
in 1610, at Troyes, in Champagne, and died in 16d5. 
Waagen characterizes him as ** the Sasso Fertato and 
Cado Dolce of the Frendx sehool united in one and 
the some person. like the former, he imitated B!apha^ 
and sometimes Domeniohino in his composition and 
diaracter of his ignres, whilst he resembles the latter 
in feebl^ftess, and in the' warmth, eleamess, and ^oss of 
his colour, as well as the extraordinarj sexiness <^ his 
elecaJdon ; but he was more deliberatel j affected ^an 
either bf theiii.'^*^ "Miguard^speBt the greater part of 
his- life at Borne, where he was intimate with Povraain^ 
fie returned to Franee however, and on the accessioR 
pf Lottvots to power, supplanted Lebmn, who had held the 
first plaee in the arts under Colbert's administration X^ 
Be painted the cupola of the Yal de Grace founded bj 
Anne of Austria. The imitstion of Carlo Doke and 
Domenichino is visible in his St. Cecilia (No. 18.4), in 
the Louvre, and the national taint of affectalioii ift 

* Sir Joshua Ileyiiolds*s 14t1i Discourse, "Vrorks, ii. p. 163. 
t,WaiB9eB»BajiB^a.^61* - 

X Gfault de St. Germain, p. 1Q(X 
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dearly seen in his St Lnke and other pictures in the 
tsaxne collection ; in execution and finish there is much 
to admire in Mignard, as there is in Carlo Dolce. Mig- 
nard's portraits were especially saccessful ; his own is 
Teiy good, and that of Madame de Maintenon, though 
over-coloured in the flesh, is powerfully painted. The 
large picture of Louis the Dauphin, with his Wife and 
their children, the Dukes of Burgundy, Anjou, and 
Berry, is badly composed, but carefully executed in a 
clear and fresh tone, though rather too rosy*. In the 
Berlin Gallery there is a portrait by this master of 
Maria Mancini, one of the nieces of Mazarin, holding a 
pearl in her hand. At Windsor the reader will find 
a full length of Henrietta of Orleans, youngest daughter 
of Charles I., with her two daughters ; and at Hamp- 
ton Court there is a portrait of Louis XIV. The por- 
trait of Descartes at Castle Howard must be an in- 
teresting work in every respect +. 

Nicolas Mignard^ sumamed ** d' Avignon,'' was the 
elder brother of Pierre, and was bom in 1608. Having 
set out with the intention of visiting Italy he obtained 
an engagement at Avignon to paint the gallery of the 
house of M. de Montreal. He afterwards got to Rome, 
and worked there two years, but returned to Avignon, 
where he had fallen in love, and was anxious to settle. 
In that city he remained until the court came thither, in 
1659, when an opportunity offered for distinguishing 
himself by painting the portrait of Cardinal Mazarin. 
This led to his being transferred to Paris, and he be- 

* Waagen, Paris, 8. 663 ; from whom these criticisms are taken, 
t Waagen's England, iL s. 416. 



eame celebrated for his portraits : he also ei^ecuted two 
large pictures for the Chartreuse of Grenoble, repre* 
sentiug the Martyrdom of Oarthusiaa Monks under 
Heniy YIII. of England "i". It is said that he painted 
with the left hand. The celebrated print of Masson s, 
called the " Cadet a la Perle/* is a portrait of the Comte 
d'Harcourt^ engraved after a picture by this artist. 
Nicolas Mignard died at Paris in 1668 ; he left a son, 
Paif/» who worked in England f. 

The brothers Antoine and Louis Lenain painted 
portraits, but as Gault de St. Germain, writing in 
the heroic spirit of the empire, indignantly observes^ 
** They are better known by the low subjects which they 
chose to treat. No ignoble truth escaped their search ; 
they imitated the most filthy and disgusting of these.*'t 
They may have deserved this reproach^ but the spirit of 
the exclamation of Louis XIV., — '^ Qu'on m*dte ces 
magots," is too strong in the French critics to induce 
one to place implicit faith in their opinion on such a 
matter. Waagens observations are as follows: — "These 
artists have a purity of feeling for nature such as is 
rare among the French. It may be that the circum- 
stance of their having remained in their birthplace, 
Laon, and not having been influenced by the taste of 
Paris, contributed to develop and preserve this cha- 
jracter. No. 3 is a Procession in the interior of a 

« 

• F4Ubien, 4to, ii. p. 488—494. 

+ lallaway's Walpole, iii. p. 252. 

t Gault de St. Germain, p. 158. Felibien puts a remark of the 
tame kind into the mouth of one of the personages in his dialogue; see 
ii. p. 487. 

K 3 
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cbtirch. The beads faaiTe u eerUda dmnn akeoft them 
aad a delicacjr of indiTkhnl oharaeter ; the execution is 
IB a warn tone, and' solid in the tondL Xo. 112. A 
smith at his Ibrge ; the effect of Hght is excellent, hot 
the shadoTfs are too heaivy.**'*^ The Inrothers died at 
Laon, the place of their birth, within two days of each 
other, in the year 1(^8, having been bom about the 
end of the preeeding eentuiy. Another bioAier, 
Matlhieu Lenain was also a painter; he died in 1677. 

Chtnlet Likrun was bom in 1619, and died in 16^0. 
He owed the means of irisitnig Italy to Segoier, Chan- 
c^or of France, and Garde des Sceaux, who enabled 
the artist to join Ponssin at Lyons, in 1648^ With 
him Lebrun went on to Borne. There he executed a 
picture of Horatius Codes d^nding the Bridge, whidi 
was mistaken for a productioB ei Ponssin's |. Under 
Colbert^s administration Lebnm became the great 
painter of the court, and he retained this position anlH 
he was snpjdanted byMignard. It is said that the 
YexatioR caosed by the transfer of the rc^fal favour was 
the cause of his death. 

Lebrun was «n artist exactly fitted to the age and 
diaracter of Louis XIY. His pictures give us the 
genuine spirit of his master. Their qualities bear the 
same relation to true and simple grandeur in art, as 
Louis XIV., when he made war in his coach-and-six, 
bore as a general to Julius Caesar. All is ostentation 
and struggle for effect, joined with considerable techni- 

• Waagen, Paris, s. 675. 

t CkuiH de St. QerxDBm, Tie de N. Poossin^ p. 74> n. 23. TU* 
picture and two others by Lebrun are now in the Dulwich Qalterjr. 



€fll exoeUdiio&.and little ^nuiBe feeling. Their acdb 
is, gigimtic, mtd tbe impressioii produced by them is 
lihe that of a seene at the o^ia. I azn q[)eakiiiig more 
partlcidady of the gjseat sexies of pctures of the His- 
:toiy of Alexandar, now in the Louvre, which was ^oisbed 
in 1M2. Ijk compooitaon and in execution thej hkre 
mack merit. The coMur of some of them, inrtieiiiarlj 
that of the Battle o€ Arbela, has sufiGered much. The 
worat of the whole, pevhi^, ia the Battle of the Gsab- 
meua'!'. 

In auhjects' of lesft pi^etenaion Lebnm was a good 
{flinter:i hi» Stoning of St. SiepbeA (No. 97 in the 
fjowrre)!. resnanda us >o£ Ponssia's influenoef and his 
Mafldfttea (No. 98) .has. much to recommend it. The 
Christ on the Cross, surrounded hy Angels (No. 94)^ 
yrn^ paiiiitedr aftar a- daream of Arnie of Austria, and 
though iifll of affectation, is yet well exeeated. Le- 
bmn'a portraits^, in whidi hei eould not entirely esci^ 
from nature, are far betatos worth looking at. His own 
pictuxexa the Louvr^^ma^be referred to, aa well as that 
q£ the painter. Alphoase Dufresnoy. Frederick Schlegel 
zemairkB^i '' thad a'painter^essentially a mannerist, though 
reailly a* man of '^emnsj may in siagle works attain tiie 
)i|i^aest excellence, if he be only forcibly driren &om his 
Ordinary spbere^<Ojf'aetic»i. As a proof <^ this, he refers 
to a laige pictore by Lebron, containing the portraits 
of' the family of Jabach the banker, which, in 1818, he 
had! seen in the hands of Herr de Groote, at Cologne. 
*• Probably," he says, "the French artist determined; 

* Waagen, Paris, s. 65^. 
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to treat this subject with the simple maimer and the 
troth of the best masters of the Low Countries, and 
thus followed their example; or it may be that the 
subject itself led him to this result. We cannot but 
admire the talent with which he has executed this 
work ; and we feel astonished how he has contrived to 
appropriate to himself, in this one picture, a true feel- 
ing for nature, as if that feeling were only another 
manner of painting which he did not commonly prac- 
tise. His ordinary inclination to great size in his 
pictures probably was an advantage rather than a hin- 
dran<» to him, and from the union of this tendency 
with the simple truth of the Flemish masters an excel- 
lence of a peculiar character has, in this instance, been 
produced."* 

This picture of the Jabach family is now, I believe, 
in the Museum at Berlin. It contains the portrait of 
the banker, and of his wife and four children : in the 
mirror is seen the artist himself f. 

Charles Alphonse Dufresnoy was bom at Paris, in 
1611. He was originally intended for a physician, but 
became a pupil of Vouet, under whom he studied two 
years. At the expiration of this time he went to Italy, 
where he arrived at the end of 16B8, or the beginning 
of 1634. At Borne he was the inseparable friend of 
Pierre Mignard : they lodged together, worked together, 
and discussed the theory of art with one another. In 
1653 the two painters visited Venice. Dufresnoy had 
already copied much from Titian, for whom he professed 

* Friedrich Schlegel, Werke, ri. s. 143. 

f No. 471^ Erste Abtheilimg, Catalogue of 1845. 
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a Strong admiratioi], and he renewed his homage to the 
great master in his native city. From Venice, Mignard 
went hack to Home, whilst his friend returned to France. 
This was in the year 1656, when Dufresnoy's poem, 
** De Arte Graphics," was already written : in fact, it 
had heen composed before he started for Italy, though 
he continued constantly revising it. He had read it 
to all the celebrated painters whom he met on his tra- 
vels, and, among the rest, to Albani and Guercino at 
Bologna. It was not, however, published imtil after 
his death, which occurred in 1668*. 

This artist's St. Margaret, in the Louvre, is in the 
style of Mignard, whilst his other picture in the same 
collection — ^Nymphs and Naiads — is an imitation of 
Poussinf ; whatever may be the intrinsic merit of his 
poem, his name is better known by it than by his pic* 
tures. To have been translated by Dryden and Mason, 
commented on by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and deemed 
worthy of an epistle by Pope, are claims to honour 
which cannot be overlooked J. 

Thomas BUtnchett bom in 1617, was originally in- 
tended for a sculptor, but afterwards studied painting 
under Andrea Sacchi, and was assisted by the counsels 
of Poussin. He painted the ceiling of the Hotel de 
Ville at Lyons. 

♦ See F^Hbien, ii. pp. 662—668. 
f Waagen, Paris, p. 663. 

t See Pope's lines to Mr. Jerras, sent with Bryden's Translation, 
in wh'ch he says, 

'' Read these instmctiye leaves, in which conspire 
Freinoy's dose art and Dryden's native firs." 
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Virimrt were all papils of Lebraa, mod uRod&ed ;«kh 

AndiBa ivas a nakhre- of Lyons, bom in 16W. He 
aesislad Us master in the Battles of Alezanddr, and 
died in 1684. Hooaase vrm bam in 1645; ke be- 
cazne a member of the Aeaden^ in 1673 ; in 1699 tke 
king named bim Direetor of the AieadeiBy[at Beaoe, 
i^ere ha remained five yean. After the aecesaion of 
Philip V. he wMit to Spain, and finddy died at Paria; 
in 1707. Some of the rooms at Yefaailles, and aereial 
aiAjects in the Trianon, were exeented by him. A son 
of Hovaase^-'MM^Z Atige — ^toek his fath^'s pkce at 
ICadxid: he is mentioned by Pon2 and Cean Ber- 
mndez** Verdier is said to have been the best (^ 
these tibree pupils ef Lebnm, whose niece he manied. 
He died youngf . 

Nieola$ Loir (16^4^1679) was a pupil of Bewdon, 
but did not feUow the style of has master. After stady* 
ing in Italy he returned to France in 166d> aad be* 
cauie an Academician. His best work was a pietvre^of 
Cleobis and Biton dxa^ing their mother on her car, 
vhich he etched himseUl Loir made a good many 

* Cean Bermudez places tlie filler's death in 1710. The date 
in the text is that given hy Gteult de St. Germain. 

f I give the name of Verdier, because I find him as a pupil of 
Lebrun in Gbult de St. Germain's "Tzois siecles de la Peintose;" 
but the dates assigned to him by this writer are wh<^y uicoDsistent 
with the &ets which he states. He says that Lebrun was Yerdler's 
master, and caused him to be received at the Academy, whilst^ at 
the same time, he places his birth in 1691, and his death in 1730 ; 
but Lebrun himself died in 1690 .' 
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copies of Pdusisixi, which were so good as often to poss 
for onginftls : such was the pietttre of the Judgment of 
SolofDou, formerlj in the Mus^e NspdleoB't:. 

Pdtra Cameille was bom at Orleans in 1603, and 
died in 1664. He was a sdiolar of Yooet, and left two 
sons, both paintersf. The eldest of these was Michel 
Corn&iUs^ bom in 1646; who was mgizHiIIj the pap?I 
of his &ther ; hot haying gained the prize in the Aca- 
demj, proceeded to stndj in Italy. Here he derated 
himself ta the works of the Bolognese school, whose 
drawing and cdomihg be imitated with saceess. He 
signed his pictures with his name, to which he some- 
times added an A., to distinguish himself from his 
father: hence he has been called Michd An^ Cor- 
neifle, and occasionally ComeMe des Chhelins, from the 
fact of his woiidng for that establishment. Many of his 
worts were lost or destroyed in the Revolution. He 
executed six pictures of the Life of St. Gregory, in the 
chapel of that saint at the Invalides. He died in 1708, 
at the age of sixty-six. His younger brother, Jean Bap- 
tiste CorndUe, who was bom in 1646, and died in 1695, 
was a somewhat inferior artist: both etched a good 
many plates. 

Jacques Courtois was a native of Franche Comte, and 
is better known by the name of ** II Borgognone." He 
was bom in 1621, and his life was, for the most part, 
spent in Italy, where he became intimate with Guido 

* Gfault de St. Germain, p. 113. 

t Felibien (ii. p. 486) calls the &ther Michel Corneille. The 
name in the text is taken from Ghtult de SL Germain, p. 115. Nag- 
ler's Eunstler-Lezicon gives the name of the &ther as Michel. 
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and Albani. At Rome he is said to have stadied with 
the greatest attention the Battle of Constantine, in the 
Vatican : in the end he adopted sabjects of this charac- 
ter, and became celebrated for them. Singularly enough 
for a battle-painter, in his latter years he became a 
Jesuit; but it has been said that the cause of his pro* 
fession was the fear of a prosecution for the murder of 
his wife*. His works are bold and free ; the colour ia 
laid on in masses, but is sometimes rather too red ; his 
drawing was far from faultless, whilst his composition is 
often masterly. His style has no relation whatever ta 
that of the French school: it is more like Salvator 
Bosa. Gourtois died in 1676. The best of his pictures 
in the Louvre is the battle-piece, No. 16 f. 

Joseph Parrocel was the pupil of Borgognone : he was 
bom in 1648, and died in 1704. This artist was much 
employed by the court, but at one time ran considerable 
risk of being supplanted by Van der Metden. He paid 
more attention to the expression of individual figures 
than his master ever did, but was not equal to him 
in spirit and general effect. The Passage of the Bhine 
by Louis XIV., at the head of his Army, in the Louvre, 
is by Parrocel. Waagen says of it, that the horses are 
clumsier and stiffer than Borgognone's, whilst the 
fore-ground is too black, when taken in relation to the 
silver tone of the distance J. 

Claude Lefivre was one of the good portrait painters 
of France. There is a picture by him in the Louvre, of a 

• Nagler, Eiinstler-Lexicon. 
+ Waagen, Paris, 8. 674. 
X Ibid. 
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Master and bis scholar, which resembles in its tone the 
works of Vandyke. He was bom at Fontainebleau in 
1633, and died in London in 1675, the year of hisarriyal 
in this country *. Another artist of the same name, was 
the master who has been called " Lefivre de Venise.** His 
Christian name was Boland; he studied long in Venice, 
died in Bear Street, Leicester Fields, in 1677, at 
the age of about sixty-nine, and was buried at St. Mar* 
tin*s f . A third painter, who has often been confounded 
with one or other of those just named, y^BsValentinLefevra 
of Brussels, bom in 1642, who never was in England, 
The confusion has been made greater by the fact that 
Valentin Lefevre, like Boland, lived much at Venice, 
where he died about the year 1700. He was remark- 
able as a copyist and imitator of Paul Veronese, and is 
well known by engravings after Titian and others |. 

Michel Dorigni was a pupil of Vouet, and married 
one of his daughters. He painted some apartments at 
Vincennes, but is best known as an engraver. He died 
in 1665, at the age of forty-eight years. Louis Dorigni^ 
the son of the last artist, was born in 1654, and died 
at Verona in 1743. He belonged to the school of 
Lebrun. 

The cultivation of the fine arts has a natural ten- 
dency to run iQ families ; and this was particularly the 
case in France at the period which we are discussing : 

* Waagen's Paris, s. 672 ; compare Dallaway^a Walpole, iii. p. 61. 

t Dallaway*8 Walpole, iii. p. 63. 

X Lanzi, iii. p. 218. The reader will find all these Lefevrei dis- 
tinguished in Nagler's Eunstler Lexicon ; compare Ganlt de St Ger- 
main, pi 149. 
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instaneee are afforded bj ^ families, of Coypel, BodL- 
kogne, HaUe, and Dt Tzoj. ^^<wZ Coig^ irss bazn at 
Puis in l^lS^t and died at the age of serv^eufy-niiie : lio 
became aA Academician in 1668, and it was ta bim thi^ 
tbe Frenah Aeademj at B4»e owed its traaefer ta a 
{Mdaee, and its amended statutes. Waagen oonaiders 
tbe lactiire of Ptoiemj Pbiladelphas rdeasing the Jews 
as the best of the fonr hy this master in the'Lomnre. 
He says, '' Beniisiscenees of Kopfaael and Poossin ate 
akilfiilly i^f^ed; theeoloiinng is delicate, irann, and 
clear, the exeention earefal. Sofon learxng the Athe- 
nians is the picture ¥dueh possesses- the next greater 
number ci these qualities. Alexander Sevens dsstri^ 
bating com in a famine is more theatrical in its mo- 
tives. Trajan MoMelf administering jnstke in poMie 
has the same &aU, and is, moreover, spotty in its 
Cfdomr."* These four petures were all painted for 
the Cabiset de Gonseil at Versailles, and have been 
engraved by Dochai^e. Aniome Ocypel, ^e «m; 'W«« 
bom in 1661, and was taoght by hJa father; bnt his 
pictures^ besides being darker than those of Noel Gej* 
pel, are more, exaggerated and affected f. This master 
died in the year 1722. In addition to the two Goypels 
whom I have named, there were two others: Noel 
Ni^oltis^ a youi^r broker of Antoine, and Ckavles 
4x4obm^ th& son oi the latter. The last was at one time 
premier peintre du Eoi. 

. The family of BpnUongne, again, prodnced no less than 
five artists. The father, Louis de Boullongne, was bom 

* Waagen's Parie, s. 665, f Ibid. s,«ft8. 
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at Paria in 1609, aad died in 1674. He was parti- 
ettkrly G^fol in copyii^ the old masters ; so mueh so 
as to deceive good ju^s. Thus he copied the Par- 
nassus of Perin del Vaga, for the banker Jabach, so 
skilfullj as perfecUj to resemble the original*. I do 
pot beliere that any picture of his is to be ibund in the 
LouTre. Bon Boullongnet his elder so^i, was bom in 
1649. The repatation whieh he aeqnired at Eome 
caused him to be employed by Lebrun at Versailles, 
^ere he executed mne compartments in the chapel f . 
In 1677 he became an Academloiau. The works of hi& 
best time are— portions of the cupola of the Invalides,. 
the Chapel of St Jerome, that of the old een^ent of 
the Assumption in the Bue St. Honore, his Eesurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, (fbrmexly in the choir of the Char- 
treuse,) Christ at the pool, of-Bethesda (engraved by 
lianglois)^ The Annunciation (engraved by Chereau), and 
a Holy Family (engraved by himself). His pteture in 
the Louvre, (No. 1288,) is St. Benedict restoring a 
child to life, which Waagen treats as exaggerated and 
mannered in a high degree I, He is said to have al- 
ways painted after nature; but he saw her through the 
atmosphere of the r^gu of Louis XIV. He died in 
1717. Louia BwUonepie, the son, was the younger 
brother of the artist last named. He was bom m 



*, Felibieii, ii p. 5^. In FnieU's PSkingtos this ca|iy^ is sttrtr 
buted to Bon BonUongne^ the son^ who was alire when Felibiex^ 
wrote^ and is not treated of by him. 

f OteaSt de St. Chnsmn, p. 125. 

X Paris, p. 668. The account of Boollongne** wqrH in Ibe text 
is taken from Gault de Si Germain, n» ].26. 
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1654, and died in 1733. He painted the principal 
events of the life of St. Augustin in the cupola of the 
Invalides, and was made first painter to the king, -with 
a pension of 10,000 livres, as well as director of the 
Academj. Besides the father and two sons, there were 
two daughters, Genevieve and Madeleine^ celehrated a9 
flower-painters. 

Another of these families of artists was that of H^alle. 
The father, Daniel Hedl^y died at an advanced age in 
1674. The son, Claude Guy HalU, was horn in 1651, 
and died in 1736. He was director of the French 
Academy. 

Francois de Troy, the elder, was the son, and, in 
the first instance, the pupil of Nicolas de Troy. Fran- 
cois was bom at Toulouse, in 1645 ; he afterwards 
became the scholar of Loir. There is in the Louvre 
a good portraitof the sculptor Bogaert by this master. 
He passed his life in the petits appartemens of Ver^ 
sailles, the favourite of Madame de Maintenon and Ma- 
dame de Montespan, and died in 1730*. His son, 
Jean Francois de Troy, afterwards enjoyed a great but 
short-lived fame; and died in 175^2, whilst filling the 
place of director of the French Academy at Eome. 

Jean Baptiate Santerre, one of the best pupils of the 
school of Bon BouUongne, was bom at Magny, near 
Pontoise, in 1651, and died in 1717. His Susanna, of 
which Gault de St. Germain speaks thus f — " Char- 
mante production, qui ofifre les graces de Venus omees 
des attraits de I'innocence et de la pudeur," is described 

* Gfault de St. Germain^ p. 131, note. 

+ Ibid, p, 182 ; compare Waagen's Paris, p. 668. 
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by Waagen as being without taste in the lines, affected 
in the attitudes, and unmeaning in the heads, but good 
in point of keeping, and painted in a clear warm tone* 
Before his death Santerre burnt a book of studies from 
the naked figure, which he had scruples as to leaving : 
his Magdalen was a favourite picture of Louis XIY., 
who placed it in his own cabinet. 

Charles de Lafosse was a scholar of Lebrun. In the 
eyes of his contemporaries he rivaUed Vandyke, Rubens, 
or Titian, and left Paul Veronese far behind him*. In 
reality his compositions are distinguished for flutter and 
affectation of the worst kind. He executed a portion 
of the cupola of the Invalides, and some of the ceilings 
at Versailles. When invited to England by the Duke 
of Monti^, he painted two ceilings in Montagu House, 
afterwards the British Museum : Parmentier assisted 
him in laying the dead colour. De Lafosse came over 
in the reign of James II., and returned to France at 
the Eevolution, but came back again to finish what he 
had begun f . The picture which he painted on his ad* 
mission to the French Academy is the Hape of Proser* 
pine, now in the Louvre, which is carefully finished, 
but theatrical in its forms, as well as heavy in its co* 
lour. The painter was bom in 1 640, and died in 1716. 

Jean Jouvenet was bom at Eouen in 1644. Waagen 
calls him *' about the most distinguished artist of this later 

* Gfanlt de St. Germain lias, however, the sense to see that '' quant 
k la fierte dn pincean, da ooloris, de Tezpression g^n^rale^ Paul 
Y^nete ^crase De Lafosse." P. 1Z5, note. 

f Dallawa/s Walpcle^ iii. p. 199. 
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time. His inventioii wbs fertile, and in his best pictares 
he was leas theatrical than most of his oontemporaiies ; 
his oolour too was warm and powerful, though not true 
to nature, especially as regards the honey-tone of his 
flesh ; his handling was broad, and his impasto power- 
ful ; in form and character of his figures he was strong 
and efifective, rather than refined and noble." "(« The 
same author proceeds to make the following criticisms 
on this master's pictures in the Louvre :—'' No. 69.* 
Christ heals the sick on the shore ; a boat is seen on 
the water. This is a rich composition of great effect, 
less Tiolent and more harmonious in its keeping than 
most of the pictures of the master : it was executed in 
1673, as ayotive picture for the Church of Notre Dame. 
No. 68. Christ with Martha and Maiy. The heads are 
without expression ; in other respects it has Ihe same 
good qualities as the last picture. No. 67. A Priest 
administers extreme unction to an old man, in the 
presence of the Virgin and Christ. This picture came 
from the apartments of the Provost of St. Germsun 
TAnxerrois, and is one of the best of the master's works. 
The motives are full of truth and meaning ; the heads 
are replete with life, and touching in their expression ; 
the tone of the flesh is clear, delicate, and free from 
exaggeration, whilst the light and shade is brilliant It 
must be admitted, however, that the Viigin and Child 
jpre iosigniflcant and unconcerned with the action. , No. 
76. The Abbe Dekporte leaving the high altar of 

• Waagcn'a Paris, p. M6, 
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Notre Dame, where he has just said mass, on ihB 
completion of fifty years as a canon*. One sees tb» 
&voiizaible inflnenee of Lesueur in the feeling as well 
as in the clear aisd tiansparent tone of the picture. 
No. 70. The soiracnloiis draught. This work, theatrir 
€al in its motives, without meaning in its heads, and 
synip-cokured in its flesh, pleased Louis XIV. so madb^ 
that he had it eitecated in tapestry: we must, how- 
ever, allow it the merit of keeping, careful rounding 
of the figures, and devemess of touch. It, as wdil as 
ihe three next pictures, was painted for the church of 
St JiCartin des Champs. No. 71. The Resurrection ai 
Lazarus, a companion to the last {»Gture, and one which 
resembles it in every thing, except that this is moie 
spotty in colour, and peculiarly disagreeable from a 
heavy hrown tone of the shadows and the drapery. Nol 
72. The Expulsion of the sdUers from the Temple: 
particularly wanting in expression of the heads, but more 
pleasing in its forms than most of the artist's works. No. 

74. The Descent from the Gross, marked with the year 
1607. This picture was painted for the high altar of 
the Capuchin church, near llie Place Vendome, and 
passes lor the chef-dVBuvre of the master. The exag- 
geiated dramatic character of the composidoD^ and the 
wBBurmth and power of the colouring, without doubt pro- 
dace a great effect, but the beads want meaning, and 
the predominance of brown ia again o&eaaeiie. No« 

75. The Asoension of Christ The story is told in t 
most theatrical manner and moreover the forms are 



rti »» 



" Ab Jube^EfliB," " C3MMMne JuVile. 
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sharp, the lights of a bright green, and the shadows 
dirty."* 

Jouvenet died in 1717, in which year he execated A 
picture with his left hand, after he had lost the use of 
the right from a paralytic stroke. This fact he re* 
oorded on the work itself. As might be expected, Gault 
de St. Germain takes a somewhat different view of this 
inaster*s merits from that implied in the criticisms of 
Waagen. He observes, " that what renders Jouvenet 
original, as compared with his contemporaries, is the 
excellent choice of his attitudes, the propriety of his 
tiction, the firmness of his touch, and the harmony 
and solidity of his colouring, which is true to nature, as 
^ell as successfully dealt with in the massing of the 
light and shade. With regard to his draperies, they are 
broad, and finely cast, but some fault may be found with 
their execution. He often fell into a manner which it 
is dangerous to follow — a fact sufficiently proved by the 
pupils who came from his school, "f 

Nicolas Colomhel was the only scholar of note pro- 
duced by the school of Lesueur. He was bom at Sot- 
teville, near Eouen, in 1646, and lived till the year 
1717. Mars and Rhea Sylvia, now in the Louvre, was 
the picture painted on his admission into the Academy. 
He was in some sense a master who stood alone among 
liis contemporaries in dignity of feeling, and in the 
solid character of his art. The St. Hyacinth miracu- 
iously transported across the Borysthenes, 'whilst res- 
43Uing an image of the Virgin from the Tartars, is de-^ 

* Waagen, Paris, p. 667. 

t Gault de St. GermaiD> p» 1434. 
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scribed as a picture which shows a study of Eaphael, 
without servile and spiritless imitation of that master, 
together with action true to nature and pleasing in it- 
self. The character of the figures is individual, without 
being mean, and there is an expression of earnest dig- 
nity, severity of drawing, a genial glow in the flesh- 
tones, and delicacy in the aerial perspective. The exe- 
cution is careful, and the impasto good *. 

Nicolas de LargilUere obtained a high reputation at a 
very early age: he was bom in 1656, and was only 
eighteen years old when he first came to this country. 
B^ving been employed by Lely at Windsor, he painted 
the portraits of the king and queen and returned to France 
at the Revolution. Altogether he made three visits to 
England \. Besides a facility in executing large sub- 
jects, he acquired considerable skill in portraits : among 
others he painted that of Lebrun ; his own is at pre- 
sent in the Louvre. The latter is well dravm and care- 
fully executed, but it is yellowish in the lights, green 
in the half-tints, and brovm in the shadows, so as on the 
whole to produce a heavy effect, though not deficient in 
harmony J . Largilliere died in 1 74 6 , at the age of ninety. 
I have mentioned the artist who assisted Lafosse at 
Montagu House : this was Jacqties Parmentier, a 
nephew of Bourdon, who came to England in 1676. 
Besides what he did vrith Lafosse he painted an altar- 
piece for a church at Hull, and another in St. Peter's at 
Leeds : the subject of the latter is Moses receiving the 
Law. Parmentier's best work in this country is said to 

* Waagen, Paris, s. 668. f Dallaway's Walpole, hi. p. 202, 

t Waagen, Paris, s. 672. 
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be the staircase at Worksop. In 17'21, on Lagaerre's 
death, he came to London in the hope of succeeding to 
that artist's practice. He was bom in 1658, and, having 
died in 1730, was buried in St Paul's, Covent Garden*. 

Philip Duval was another French master who worked 
in Enghmd : in 1672 he painted a picture of Venus re- 
ceiving the arms of ^neas from Vulcan, for Miss Stuart, 
afterwards Duchess of Richmond. Boyle allowed this 
artist an annuity of £50 a year : he died about 1709 f. 

Hyacinthe Rigaud was born at Perpignan in 1659 : 
by the adTice of Lebrun he became a portrait-painter, 
and his pictures in this department are good, though 
highly characteristic of the age of the master and the 
society to which the persons belonged. Waagen treats 
Rigaud's portrait of Bossuet as the best of his works 
in the Louvre : " The very opposite of Fenelon, he 
sits there with tJie full consciousness of his own supe- 
rior intellect ; the light is strong ; the painting warm 
and careful, and the effect powerful, though somewhat 
spotty." The portrait of Louis XIV. has an artificial 
effect, on account of the studied attitude of the feet and 
the manner in which the robe is disposed, but the 
head is well painted. The Louvre contains several 
other portraits, and one or two historical pictures, which 
show that Rigaud did not excel in works of the latter 
class I. 

This master did not relish taking the likenesses of 
ladies who had passed their youth. " If," he said, ** I 
paint them as they are, they will think that I have not 

• Dallaway'B Walpole, iii. p. 286. f Ibid. ill. p. 96. 

X Waageu's Paris^ s. 672. 
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done justice to them — ^if I flatter them, the pictures will 
not be like." On one occasion a lady, whose age made 
it especially necessary that her complexion should be 
improved by art, and who had prepared for the sitting 
by an abundant application of white and red, remarked 
indignantly, ** Monsieur Bigaud, where do you buy your 
colours ? They seem to me rather dull." The artist 
replied, " Why, madame, I believe we both get them at 
the same shop ! " * 

Reynolds says, "The portraits of Eigaud are perfect 
examples of an implicit observance of the rules of 
De Piles ; so that, though he was a painter of great 
merit in many respects, yet that merit is certainly over- 
powered by a total absence of simplicity in every 
sense."! 

The reader will find some of Eigaud's portraits in 
the Dulwich Gallery. He died in the year 1743, at the 
age of eighty. 

Among the painters who visited England was Louis 
ChSron, the son of an enamel painter, bom in 1660 : 
he worked at Montagu House, at Burleigh, and at 
Chatsworth, and died in 1723 in this country J. The 
sister of this master -^EUsabeth Sophie Cheron — was 
considerably older and far more celebrated than her 
brother : she was bom in 1648. Wille engraved the 
portraits of Madame Deshoulieres aad Mademoiselle 
de Scuderi after her pictures. She was accomplished 

• GUult de St. Germain, p. 154, note, 
t Beynolds, 8tli Discourse, Works, i. p. 256. 
t Walpole (iii. p. 246) places his death in 1713 ; he was bnried in 
St Paul's, Coyent Garden. 
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as an engraver, a musician, and a poet, and must have 
been a most remarkable person. On the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes she abjured the Protestant religion, 
and died in 1711, an associate of the French Academy of 
Painting. 

Jean Baptigte Monnoyer, called ** Baptiste,'* was the 
best French flower-painter of the age of Louis XIV. 
Bom at Lille in 1635, he became a member of the 
French Academy in 1655, and died in Pall Mall in 
1699. In France most of his works were in the royal 
palaces. In England he painted at Montagu House ; 
and there are a number of his works at Hampton 
Court. He was employed also at Kensington, at Lord 
Carlisle's, and at Burlington House. His pictures 
have not the finish and softness of Van Huysum or 
Eachel Ruysch, but his colouring and composition are 
bolder *. 

Monnoyer's son-in-law and pupil, Jean Baptiste Blaise 
de Fontenay, followed the same style as himself, and 
they worked together. Blaise de Fontenay was bom in 
1654. 

Jacqv£s Bousseau was a painter of architecture who 
was bom in 1630. He was employed at Marly, but 
being a Protestant fled to Switzerland, whence Louis 
XIV. invited him to return ; the artist, however, mis- 
trusted his royal master, refused to go back to France, 
and went to Holland ; from Holland he was brought to 
this coimtry by the Duke of Montagu. The works exe- 
cuted at Montagu House were considered as worth 

* DaUawa/s Walpole, iii. p. 239, note ; compare Mrs. Jameson'i 
Public Galleries^ i. p. 213. 
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£1,500, tut the duke compounded with the painter for 
a pension of £200 a year for life, and the bargedn 
turned out a good one for the former, since Rousseau 
died in two years, at the age of about sixty-eight. He 
executed some paintings of landscapes and architecture 
over the doors at Hampton Court *. 

Louis Laguerre was bom in 1663, and, as Walpole 
says, he was " the assistant and imitator of Verrio, with 
whose name his will be preserved when their united 
labours shall be no more ; both being immortalized by 
that unpropitious line of Pope — 

' Where sprawl tlie saints of Yerrio and Laguerre.* 

The same redundancy of history and fable is displayed 
in the works of both ; and it is but justice to say that 
their performances were at least in as good a taste aa 
the edifices they were appointed to adorn." t 

This artist's father was a Catalan, who became master 
of the menagerie at Versailles ; he studied for a short 
time under Lebrun, and came to England in 1683. 
Here he was employed by Verrio, and painted for bim 
the greater part of the large picture in St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital ; he also worked at Burleigh, at Old 
Devonshire House in Piccadilly, on the staircase at 
Petworth, at Marlborough House, and in the saloon at 
Blenheim ; this last is reckoned his best performance |. 
William III. entrusted Laguerre with the repairs, or 

* DaUaway*8 Walpole, iii. p. 198. f ^bid. iy. p. 4. 

\ For Laguerre's works at Burleigh, see Waagen's England, ii f. 
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rather the destmction, of the Triumph of Caesar, by 
Andrea Mantegna, at Hampton Court*. Thomhill 
supplanted him in the commission of painting the dome 
of St. Paul B, and Ejieller, out of pique against Thom- 
hill, employed him in his own house. 

Laguerre*s son was an actor, and the painter, going 
to his benefit, was seized with apoplexy, and died in the 
theatre before the play began. This occurred in the 
year 1721 ; he was buried at St. Martin s-in-the-Fieldsf. 

I will close this chapter by mentioning Pierre PeUely 
the elder, who was a landscape-painter, bom in 1654. 
His picture in the Louvre (No. 198) is good and well 
painted, though somewhat cold and green in its general 
tone. His son was an inferior artist |. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PAnrnsBs op the eighteenth century. 

We have seen that Louis XIV. was a munificent patron 
of art ; in this, as in other matters, he set the fashion 
to the noblesse of his court, some of whose collections 
were of great value. None, however, equalled that 
which the Regent Orleans got together in the early 

* Waagen's England, L s. 384. Kn. Jsmeton tbinkt these ear- 
toona have guffeied more from time and accident than from ill treat- 
ment. I do not agree with her. — Puhlic GtoUeriea, ii. p. 372. 

f Dallaway's Walpole, iv. p. 8. 

t Waagen*B Paris, b. 676. 
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part of the eighteenth century. The nucleus of his 
gallery consisted of forty-seven first-rate pictures which 
had helonged to Christina of Sweden, and to these were 
joined a portion of the galleries of Richelieu, Mazarin, 
Dubois, the Due de Grammont, and others. In this 
collection were the seven Sacraments of Poussin, now 
belonging to the Earl of EUesmere, and the Eaising of 
Lazarus, by Sebastian del Piombo — ^in this collection 
were the Three Ages and the " Noli me tangere " of 
Titian, as well as the later pictures of the same master 
which we admire in the Bridgewater Gallery. 

By a reaction not uncommon, the son of the regent, 
Philippe d'Orleans, became conscious of his father's 
moral errors, and he avenged himself on the works of art 
which he thought had tended to promote them. He 
caused the heads of the lo and the Leda in the pictures of 
Oorreggio to be cut out, and, in fact, intended to destroy 
the paintings themselves *. 

* The history of these pictures is exceedingly curious. Noel 
Ooypel, the director of the gallery, got hold of the mutilated canvas, 
and stuck the firagments of the Leda together again : he then painted 
in heads to both figures. After Coypel's death they passed into the 
hands of a certain M. Pasquier, and at his sale they were purchased 
by Frederick the Great, who placed them at Sans Souci. The 
fiite of pictures is often an episode in the hie of nations. In 1806, 
after Jena, they went back to Paris, where Prudhon put in a very fine 
head to the lo, instead of the one originally executed by Coypel, and 
he painted the Leda all oyer ; this was done under Denon's direc- 
tion. When the tide of victory turned in 1814, the Correggios^ like 
the car on the Brandenburger Thor, again made the journey to 
Berlin, and took their old places in the gallery at Sans Souci, where 
I saw them in 1829. In the following year they were transferred to 
the new picture galleryi after being clean«ii and restored (as I doubt 
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The extravagance and the political intrigues of 
Philippe £galite cattsed the whole collection to be sold 
much below its value in 1792 ; thus ultimately they 
were brought to this countiy, and England has reaped 
the benefit of the Orleans Gallery. 

The formation of collections of this description is of 
the utmost importance to the history of art in any 
ooimtry. Some of our modem painters appear to think 
that every farthing spent by amateurs on old pictures 
is so much improperly abstracted from the patronage of 
living art — there cannot be a greater error. The interest 
of all artists, whose works are worth any thing, is that a 
genuine love of excellence in art for its own sake should 
be fostered and fed by the opportunity of referring to 
good examples ; the taste when purified is sure to direct 
a portion of its patronage on the cultivation of the art 
of our own day. 

Louis XV. increased the Royal Collection consider- 
ably, and in 1750 the best of the king's pictures, to the 
number of one hundred and thirteen, were transferred 
from Versailles to the Luxembourg, and made accessible 
to the public. The collection of Crozat too, which was 
created between 1683 and 1740, exercised an important 
influence on art in France. This man, the son of a 
financier, was a mditre des RequeteSy and held a place 
about the king. His gallery contained upwards of four 
hundred pictures, most of them of great excellence ; his 
drawings of the old masters and his gems were yet more 
extraordinary. The former amounted to the enormous 

not most judiciously) by my firiend Professor Schlesinger. — See 
Waagen's England, i. s. 46. 
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number of nineteen thousand, and were disposed of 
after Crozat's death by auction ; the latter were ulti- 
mately sold in a mass to the Duke of Orleans. 

Such were some of the external appliances afforded 
to art in the time of Louis XV. ; yet we cannot say 
that the result was altogether favourable. 

The reign of Louis XIV. presents us with outward 
pomp and ostentation clothing a certain element of real 
force and grandeur; that of Louis XV. is more absurd 
without any compensation : the stif&iess of the old court 
has become frivolous etiquette, and the stately vices of 
Louis XIV. have degenerated into what Mr. Carlyle 
has so happily termed " Dubarrydom." The arts pre- 
sent a corresponding change : the architecture and 
decoration of Louis XIV. were not perfect, but they 
possessed solidity and dignity, as compared with the 
" rococo " taste of his successor's reign. Lebrun is the 
paintor of an artificial court, but he does not exhibit 
the affectation or the indecency of Boucher. 

Antoine Watteau was bom at Valenciennes in 1684 : 
his master's name was Gillot, and he was received as an 
academician on presenting the picture now in the Louvre, 
of the Embarkation for the Isle of Cythera. Watteau 
was once in England for the purpose of consulting 
Dr. Meade, for whom he painted two pictures, sold 
in Dr. Meade's sale*. Two excellent specimens of 
this master are to be seen in the Dulwich Gallery : one 
— the Bal Champetre — contains no less than sixty 
figures. The artist died at Nogent-sur-Seine in 1721. 

Justice must be done to Watteau, and the French 

* Dallawa/s Walpole, iv. p. 57. 
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themselyes have often overlooked his real merits, whilst 
they demanded the conyentional stifi&iess of academic 
rules or pedantic classicism. 

Gault de St. Germain, a critic of the time of the 
Empire, when the principles of David held midisputed 
sway, says, " The merit of Wattean is almost lost upon 
us. We consider him only as the painter of the petits- 
mditrea and the merveiUeiises of his day ; as ridiculous 
for us as the fashion of our own time will he for pos- 
terity*. 

Horace Walpole thus characterizes him : — " The 
genius of Watteau resembled that of his countryman, 
d'Urfe ; the one drew and the other wrote of imaginary 
nymphs and swains, and described a kind of impossible 
pastoral, a rural life led by those opposites of rural sim- 
plicity — ^people of fashion and rank. Watteaus shep- 
herdesses, nay, his very sheep, are coquettes ; yet he 
avoided the glare and clinquant of his countrymen ; and, 
though he fell short of the dignified grace of the 
Italians, there is an easy air in his figures, and that 
more familiar species of the graceful which we call gen- 
teel. His nymphs are as much below the forbidding 
majesty of goddesses, as they are above the hoyden 
awkwardness of country girls. In his halts and 
marches of armies, the careless slouch of his soldiers 
still retains the air of a nation that aspires to be agree- 
able £is well as victorious f. 

* Gf^ult de St Gennain^ p. 161. 

+ Watteau's genius does not seem well fitted to martial sub- 
jectSj but if he were to paint soldiers at all, he was the proper painter 
for the armies of his own day — such armies as that of Marshal Saxe, 
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" But there is one fiault of Watteau for which, till 
lately, I could never account. His trees appear as un- 
natural to our eyes, as his figures must do to a real 
peasant who had never stirred beyond his village. In 
my late journeys to Paris the cause of this grievous 
absurdity was apparent to me, though nothing can ex- 
cuse it Watteau's trees are copied from those of the 
Tuillenes and villas near Fans, a strange scene to 
study nature in ! There I saw the originals of those 
tufts of plumes and fans and trimmed-up groves, that 
nod to one another like the scenes of an opera. Fan- 
tastic people ! who range and fashion their trees, and 
teach them to hold up their heads as a drawing-master 
would if he expected Orpheus should return to play a 
minuet to them."* It is hardly excusable to quote 
Walpole against affectation — Quis tulerit (jfracchos de 
sedUione qaerentes ? — but the criticism is a fsdr one. 

In truth, however, Watteau, like all artists, must be 
judged according to his pretensions, and with reference 
to his own style of art : in this point of view he was 
inimitable. Wilkie, in his journal, writing at Dresden, 
remarks, " The Watteaus, of which there is one in the 
Gallery, and one I saw to-day, are in quality too light 
and feeble, but elegant and gay in the extreme. If it 
be objected that his style is affected, that the subjects 
themselves require. His style stands alone in the art 
as the essence of fashion, frivolity, and elegance, the 

on whose military theatre^ according to the well-known story, the an- 
nonncement was formally made from the stage : — ** Messieurs et Mes- 
dames — Demain il j aura rellU;he au Th^iLtre a cause de la bataille 
que M. le Marechal ya donuer, — apres demain ' le Ooq du Village.' '* 
* Dallaway's Walpole, iv. p. 68, 
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converse of boorishness, rendered in an artistrlike and 
picturesque manner."* Sir Joshua, in his notes on Du- 
fresnoy, says, "We may recommend here an attention to 
the works of Watteau for excellence in the florid style 

of colouring, "t 

It is no slight praise of any master to say that he knew 
exactly what he aimed at and succeeded in attaining his 
object : this may be truly said of Watteau; his colour and 
his touch are good in themselves, and they are precisely 
what we should desire in order to carry out the principle on 
which he started. That he was capable of seeing and feeling 
nature in another sense is sufficiently shown by a picture 
in the possession of Mr. Munro ; it is a portrait of two 
little girls, the size of life, conceived and executed with 
a truth not in the least diminished by a certain grown- 
up air of coquetterie and conceit. The painting is most 
careful ; the high lights and the prominent parts of the 
lace on the dresses are laid on with the impasto of Eem- 
brandt. There is only one thing which I cannot pardon 
Watteau, and that is, having contributed to spoil Sto- 
thard. 

After Watteau's success the painters of what were 
called "fetes galantes" became a class among the French 
artists | ; Jean Baptiste Pater, like his master a native 
of Valenciennes, and Nicolas Lancret, were produced by 
his school. Of the latter master there are four small 
pictures in the National Gallery, bequeathed by Colonel 
OUney. Many a picture which passes current in col- 

* Wilkie's Life, ii. p. 328. 

f Sir Joshua Reynolds's Works, iii. p. 166. 

J Gault de St. Germain, p. 161. 
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lections as a Watteau was the work of these and other 
imitators. 

" Lancret, Boucher, and Carle Vanloo," says Gault de 
St. Germain, "were the three artists who furnished most 
abundant materials to the Tremblins and the Baccots — 
picture-dealers, who lived in the houses formerly cover- 
ing the Pont Notre Dame. These dealers were famous 
for the quantity of rubbish which they got manufactured 
after the designs of Lancret and Boucher to go over 
doors, or over mirrors, and after those of Carle Vanloo 
for coimtry churches. The traced outline adopted in 
these establishments, and which the unhappy artists 
who got their bread by working there were obliged to 
follow, was filled up in a colouring raw and bright, laid 
on smoothly and without any sign of touch or execution. 
The word daub (crdute) was supplanted by that of 
* Pont Ndtre Dame,' more expressive at that time, since 
it recalled the bad taste which prevailed there, and 
which some artists, who commenced in these shops, 
afterwards carried into the Academy."* 

I shall return hereafter to Boucher and Carle Vanloo. 

Antoine Pesne was a nephew and pupil of Lafosse. 
He was bom in 1683, and, having studied at Rome and 
Venice, became known as a portrait-painter. In this ca- 
pacity he attracted the notice of Frederick William I., the 
father of Frederick the Great, and spent the greater part 
of his life as an artist at Berlin. Three pictures by this 
master are in the gallery of that capital, one of which is a 
portrait of Frederick the Great, with powdered hair and 
his mantle thrown over armour, painted in the year 1739, 
* Ghiiilt de St. G(ennain^ p. 805, note. 
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the year before his accession to the throne. Another is 
a portrait of Schmidt, the engraver ; one picture of Fre- 
derick II., with a hat, i?as engraved by Wille. Pesne 
died in 1757, having been honoured with notice in the 
poetical works of his royal master, and having figured 
in the squabbles between him and Voltaire*. 

Francois Desportes and Jean Baptiste Oudry are two 
painters of hunting scenes, some of whose works will be 
found in the Louvre. The former was bom in 1661, and 
died in 1 743 : his animals are well drawn, but his shadows 
are heavy, and the tone of his landscape disagreeable. 
When in Poland he painted the portraits of John Sobi- 
eski and his family. Oudry was the pupil of Lar- 
gilliere, and like Desportes painted portraits, as well as 
hunting pieces and animals. He was bom in 16S5, 
and died in 1755. 

Joseph Vivien was a pupil of Lebrun, and lived from 
1657 to 1735. The portrait of Fenelon (No. 308) in 
the Louvre is by this master. 

Jean Restout, the father, a scholar of Jouvenet, shows 
in his Healing of the paraljrtic man a certain struggle 
to imitate Lesueur. His colour is true to the school in 
which he was educated f- His son Jean Bernard Res' 
tout was also a painter. 

The man of the greatest genius in the French school 
at this time was Pierre Subleyras, a native of Uzes, 
where he was bom in 1699. He came to Paris and 
contended for the prize in painting, which he carried 
qAF without dispute, in 1723, by his picture of the 
Brazen Serpent now in the Louvre. He then be- 

* Qault de St. (Jermain, p. 139. f Waagen's Paris, 9. 668. 
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came the *' Pemionnaire " of the Academy at Kome, 
and like Poussin there he remamed until his death, 
which took place in 1749. Waagen treats the picture 
of the Magdalen washing Christ's Feet (No. 256 in 
the Louvre) as the chef-d'oeuvre of Subleyras. " It 
is," he says, " composed with much taste ; the keeping 
is admirable, and it is executed with care, in a warm, 
transparent colouring. Some of the attitudes, it must 
be admitted, are rather theatrical."* It was painted 
for the canons of St. John Lateran, at Ostia. The same 
gallery contains four or five more pictures of this master, 
and, if I do not mistake, two powerful works of his — a 
Crucifixion, and a St. Jerome — will be found in the 
Brera at Milan. The works of Subleyras are rare : a 
picture of the Fall of Simon Magus belongs to the Earl 
of Shrewsbury at Alton Towers f. 

Noel Hcdle, the son of Gui Halle, already named J, 
was the pupil of Restout. According to Gault de St. 
Germain, he developed the vices and faults, of which the 
germ is visible in the productions of his master. He 
died in 1781, at an age of 70, having lived long enough 
to be commented on by Diderot. In that author's ac- 
count of the Salon of 1765 he thus addresses M. Halle, 
with reference to a picture, of which the subject was Tra- 
jan, when that emperor, on the point of setting out for a 
military expedition, gets off his horse to listen to the com- 
plaint of a poor widow : — " M. Halle, your Trajan, though 
imitated from the antique, is flat, without dignity, without 

* Waagen's Paris, s. 669. 

•f- Waagen's England, ii s. 463. 

t See aboTe, p. 284. 
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expression, without character. He seems to say to this 
woman, • My good woman — ^you look tired — I would 
willingly lend you my horse, but he is as restive as the 
devil ! ' This horse is in fact the only remarkable per- 
sonage in the picture ; it is a poetical horse, misty and 
grey, such as children see in the clouds."* It is not 
worth while to follow any further Diderot's criticism on 
such a master as Halle, but we shall return to his clever 
commentaries in speaking of the next artist. 

Francois Boucher was bom at Paris in 1 704, and 
was destined to become pre-eminently the painter of 
" Dubarrydom." Never were morals and manners 
better provided with an exponent, than those of the 
court of Louis XV. were in Boucher, their painter. 
He was educated under Lemoine ; at the age of nine- 
teen he carried off the first prize in painting, and after- 
wards visited Rome. His death took place in 1768, 
whilst he was premier peintre du Eoi. In the days of 
his great popularity he drew mostly on his imagination 
for the details of his pictures. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
tells us, "When I visited him some years since in 
France, I found him at work on a very large picture 
without drawings or models of any kind. On my re- 
marking this particular circumstance, he said, when he 
was young, studying his art, he found it necessary to 
use models, but he had left them off for many years. 
Such pictures as this was, and such as I fear always 
will be produced by those who work solely from prac- 
tice or memory, may be a convincing proof of the ne- 
cessity of the conduct which I have recommended. 
• Diderot, (Euvres, 8vo, 1821, yiii p. 127. 
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However, in justice I cannot quit this painter without 
adding, that in the former part of his life, when he was 
in the habit of having recourse to nature, he was not 
without a considerable degree of merit, enough to make 
half the painters of his country his imitators : he had often 
grace and beauty and good skill in composition, but I 
think all under the influence of a bad taste; his imi. 
tators are indeed abominable."* 

So little good can be said of Boucher, that it is fair 
to give him the benefit of what Sir Joshua has left in 
his discourses. His pictures in his own day used to bring 
large prices; for instance, the Rising and Setting of 
the Sun sold at Madame de Pompadour's sale for 9,800 
livresf; but Gault de St. Germain says that foreigners 
laughed at the absurd admiration which the French felt 
for the pencil of an artist who had lost all notion of 
truth, modesty, or delicacy. 

Diderot was not scrupulous in his morality or defi- 
cient in national vanity : let us hear what he says of 
Boucher : — 

" I know not what to say of this man. The debase- 
ment of taste, colour, composition, character, expression, 
and drawing has followed step by step on that of morals. 
What do you expect this artist to throw off upon canvas? 
— that which he has in his imaigination ? And what can 
a man have in his imagination who passes his life with 
prostitutes of the lowest class ? The grace of his shep- 
herdesses is the grace of Favart in Rose and Colas ; 
that of his goddesses is borrowed from Deschamps. I 

• Twelfth Discourse; Works, ii. p. 105. 
t Gault de St. Germain, p. 225, 226. 
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am bold enoagh to say that this artist in truth knows 
not what grace is ; that he has never known what truth 
is; that all ideas of delicacy, purity, innocence, or 
simplicity have become entirely strange to him ; I am 
bold enough to say that he has never, for one moment, 
seen nature, at least not that nature which is such as to 
interest my feelings or yours, or the feeling of any de- 
cent child or any woman of sensibility ; I am bold enough 
to say that he is without taste. Among a multitude of 
proofs which I could give you of this fact, one will suf- 
fice ; and that is, in all the number of figures of men 
and women which he has painted I defy you to find 
four of a character fit for a bas-relief, much less fit 
for a statue. There axe too many airs and graces, too 
much manner and affectation, for any severe style of 
art. He may make his figures naked if he pleases, 
but I always see the rouge and the patches u^n them, 
and all the gewgaws and tinsel of the toilette."* 
An artist whose indecency was such as to shock Di- 

* Salon de 1765, CEuyres, viii. pp. 114^ 115. Diderot goes on to 
say of Boucher, " Ge n*eBt pas un sot ponrtant — c'est un £eiuz bon 
peintre, comme on est un &uz bel esprit. II n'a pas la pens^e de Tart, 
il n'en a que les coiiceUi" Another passage in his Essai sur la 
Feinture is excellent in its way, but cannot be transcribed entire. 
" Boucher," he says, ■ " est toujours vicieur et n'attache jamais. 
Greuze est toujours honnSte (?) ; et la foule se presse autour de ses 
tableaux. — J'oserais dire k Boucher ; si tu ne t'adresses jamais qu'a 

un polisson de dix-huit ans, tu as raison, mon ami " continue in 

short, go on painting the subjects which you now paint, and in the 
manner in which you paint them, viii. p. 473. Never was there a case 
to which the words of A. W. Ton Schlegel were (mulatig mutandit) 
more applicable — " Nothing is more pitiful than for a man to sell 
himself to the deyil for nothing ; as, for example, to write indecent 
poetry which is not even good of its kkid," Werke, i. s. 418. 
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derot may well deserve to be treated as the type of 
the age and court of Louis XV. 

It has been said that Boucher had not many pupils, 
but that he made many victims, who never could recover 
from the debsising effect of his example. The best among 
those who frequented his school were Baudouin, Ju- 
liard, heprince^ Deshayes, and Fragonard, Baudouin 
and Deshayes married his daughters *. The latter of 
these two artists died in 1766, at the age of 36. He had 
more vigour and force than the greater part of his con- 
temporaries, and might have become a considerable 
painter f. 

Jean Baptiste Leprince was bom at Metz in 1733, 
and died in 1781. The picture which he exhibited on 
his reception into the Academy was one of a Russian 
baptism ; it is very highly spoken of by Diderot and 
Gault de St. Germain J. 

Jean Honore Fragonard carried off the great prize of 
painting in 1752, and did not die until 1807. Diderot's 
accoimt of one of his pictures, an oval, representing 
groups of children in the sky, begins as follows : — " C'est 
une belle et grande omelette d'enfants ; il y en a par 
centaines, tons entrelaces les uns dans les autres, tetes, 
cuisses, jambes, corps, bras, avec un art tout particu- 
lier; mais cela est sans force, sans couleur, sans pro- 
fondeur, sans distinction des plans." § It is impossible 

• Gault de St. Germain^ p. 226. 

f Ibid. p. 231 ; compare Diderot, Salon de 1761, (Euvres, viii. 
p. 25. 

;|: Ghuilt de St. Germain, p. 229 ; Diderot, Bssai sur la Peintore, 
(Euvres, viii. p. 473. 

$ Salon de 1767, (Euvres, ix. p. 479. 
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to conceive a better description of a large number of 
ceilings, in which groups of cupids or angels figure. 
Fragonard was a native of Grasse, in Provence. 

Carlo Andrea Vanloo, commonly called Carle Vanloo, 
was one of a large family of artists who enjoyed a great 
reputation in France in the eighteenth centuiy, but 
whose fame has left scarcely a trace behind it. This 
master was the son of Louis Yanloo, himself a painter, 
and was bom at Nice, in 1705. The year after his birth 
the Due de Berwick besieged the town ; a shell fell on 
the house, went through the roof and the ceilings, and 
destroyed the cradle of the infant, who had been carried 
into the cellar by his brother, and thus escaped *. Van- 
loo's first instructor in art was Benedetto Luti, and he 
ended, as Waagen says, in uniting the dashing man- 
ner and gaudy colour of the Italians of his day with the 
mannerism and affectation of the French school. His 
picture of the Marriage of the Virgin, in the Louvre, is 
not in his usual style, but is executed in the smooth 
manner of Vanderwerf f. His feme has gone on de- 
creasing since the day of his death, when it stood very 
high ; his pictures have, however, brought large prices 
at sales j. 

Jean Baptiste VanloOy bom at Aix in 1684, was the 
elder brother of Carle. Whatever money he had ac- 
quired in the early part of his life he lost in Law's 
Mississippi scheme, and came to England, in 1737, with 

• Diderot, Salon de 1766, (Euvres, viii. p. 110. This was the 
year of Vanloo's death, 
f Waagen's Paris, s. 670. 
4: Cfault de St. Germain, p. 237, note. 
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his son. Here he was patronized by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole and by the Prince of Wales, and became a fashion- 
able portrait-painter. He returned to Provence in 
1742, and died in 1745 *. At Hampton Court will be 
seen two portraits by this master : one a full-length of 
Frederick the Great of Prussia ; the other of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales. 

Louis Michel Vanloo, the son of the master just 
named, was bom at Toulon, in 1707, and settled him 
self at Madrid, in 1736, where he became first painter 
to the king. His death took place in 1771 f. Another 
member of the same family, Charles Amadee Philippe 
Vanloo, was the court painter to the King of Prussia, and 
exhibited some of his works in France in the year 1777. 

Louis Jean Francois La GrenSe, bom at Paris in 1724, 
was a master who, in his own day, acquired a certain re- 
putation. Diderot, writing in 1765, called him " Magnm 
spes altera Roma,'' but in 1767 he retracts this compli- 
ment, and takes occasion, among other things, to say, 
" Que vous peignez mal, M. La Grenee ; mais que vous 
^tes heureux d'ignorer tout cela ! " | 

Maurice Quantin Latour was bom at St. Quentin in 
1705, became a member of the Academy in 1746, and 
died in 1788. He excelled in portraits, which he exe- 
cuted in crayons. 

• Dallawa/s Walpole, iv. p. 116. Gault de St. Germain (p. 239) 
speaks of Jean Baptiste as having painted in Spain — ^this I conceive 
to be an error for England, caused by the stay of Louis Michel, the 
son, in the former country. 

f Compare Cean Bermudez, Diccion. y. p. 127. 

t Salon de 1765, (Euvres, viii. p. 140 ; Salon de 1767, (Euvres, 
iz. pp. 103. 107. 
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Jean Baptiste Simeon Chardin, bom at Paris in 1699, 
was received as a member of the Academy in 1728, and 
died in 1780. He was an artist of considerable ability 
and force, and painted portraits, interiors, and occa- 
sionally flowers. Three of bis pictures will be found in 
the Louvre *. 

Before I pass on to masters who have earned a real 
and lasting reputation, I think it worth while to record 
one very obscure name for the sake of Diderot's descrip- 
tion of his picture ; this picture was the Apotheosis of 
St. Augustin, by Hugues Taravcd, a painter whose best 
work was an etching of a Venetian fete after Tintoret ; 
he died at the Gobelins, in 1785, aged 55 years. The 
criticism begins as follows : — 

** Will he get up ? or will he not? Upon my word I 
can't say. All I see is, if he tumbles and breaks his 
neck, it won't be his own fault, but that of those two 
vile angels who see how he is struggling and only laugh 
at him. Perhaps they are two Pelagian angels. But 
just look how the poor saint moves himself about and 
throws out his arms ! How he struggles and swims up 
against the ochre-coloured sky ! Now what surprises us 
most is, that he ought to fly up without any difficulty 
at all, like a feather, for there is no body under his 
garment. This, at any rate, in case he should fall, makes 
me easy with reference to that poor woman and the child 
imdemeath him, whom he kills already sufficiently by 
his colour." \ 

* Supplement, Nos. 1289—1291. 

t Salon de 1765, GBuvres, viiL p. S45. 
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Many a picture of an Apotheosis or an Assumption is 
open to criticisni of precisely the same sort as Diderot 
here pours out on this unhappy artist *. 

Claude Joseph VemetYfBa bom at Avignon, in 1 714 ; his 
father, Antoine, was also a painter, and from him Joseph 
acquired the rudiments of his art. At eighteen years of 
age he went to Italy, and contmued to study at Rome. 
In these days he is said to have been reduced to paint 
a picture in exchange for a suit of clothes f. In 1743 
he became a member of the Academy of St. Luke, and 
in the same year married a lady of the name of Parker, 
whose father was an English Catholic employed in the 
pope's navy. On receiving an invitation from Louis XV. 
through M. de Mangny, Vernet retiimed to France after 
an absence of twenty -two years. It was on his passage 
from Leghorn that the incident oc<Jurred which has fur- 
nished Horace Vernet with the subject of the picture 
now in the Luxembourg. — A tempest of such violence as 
to terrify every one else on boaxd, only excited Vernet's 
desire to profit by the grandeur of the scene : he caused 

* I shall have occasion again to quote Diderot's descriptions of 
pictures^ with reference to Vernet and Greuze. They are very cha- 
racteristic of the writer, fiill of cleverness and wit, and most powerful 
in conveying an idea of what he was describing. They were ad- 
dressed to Grimm, and were not published, in a collective form at 
least, until after the author's death. Here, as elsewhere, he was 
thoroughly unscrupulous as to what he said, provided he expressed 
what he meant, and his stories and illustrations will often not bear 
being quoted. A. W. Schlegel says, *' It would be a true imperial 
luxury to get a collection of pictures described for one's self by Di- 
derot."--Werke, i. s. 431. 

t 

f This picture appears to have been exhibited long afterwards in 
the Salon of 1767. See Diderot, (Euvres, ix. p. 229. 
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himself to be lashed to the mast, and proceeded with 
his sketch-book to record, as well as he could, the im- 
pression produced by the waves and sky. It is not a 
little interesting to see such a painting as this, executed 
by an artist of the highest genius, himself the grandson 
of the hero of the tale *. 

Louis XV. gave Joseph Vemet the commission to 
paint that series of views of the French ports, fifteen in 
nxmiber, which are now in the Louvre. Before his 
death he had the pleasure of seeing his son. Carle, re- 
ceived as a member of the French Academy. His own 
pictures, executed between 1762 and 1789, are said to 
amount to upwards of two hundred f. In commenting on 
the Salon of 1765, Diderot exclaims : — 

" Twenty-five pictures, my good friend ! twenty-five 
pictures ! And what pictures ! It is like creation for 
its rapidity ; it is like nature for its truth. There is 
scarcely one of these pictures on which a painter might 
not have employed his time well in working the two 
years which Vemet has spent in painting the whole." 
A little further on he adds, " Chardin and Vemet are 
two great magicians : one would say of the latter that 
he begins by creating the country, and that he has a 
store of men, women, and children ready to people his 
canvas, as we people a colony : whenth is is done, he 

* Looking to the giandenr of the storm and the general effect of 
the picture, I doubt the propriety of introducing such incidents as 
that of the one man who is sea-sick, and the other who has had his 
hat blown off. 

f Biographic Universelle, whence the account in the text is prin- 
cipally taken. 
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makes for them their weather, their sky, their seasons, 
their prosperity or adversity, according as it pleases him. 
He is like Lucian's Jupiter, who, tired of hearing the la- 
mentahle cries of mortals, gets up and calls out, ' Some 
hail in Thrace ; ' when at once the trees are stripped, 
the harvests cut to pieces, and the thatch of the cottages 
scattered to the winds - or, * A plague in Asia,' and we 
see the doors of the houses closed, the streets deserted, 
and men flying in all directions. * A volcano here,' and 
straightway the earth rocks, the huildings totter, the 
animals are scared, and the inhahitants of the towns 
rush into the country : * A war there,' and nations rush 
to arms and slaughter one another. ' In that place a 
famine,' and the aged labourer is seen to perish with 
himger on his own threshold. Lucian's Jupiter calls 
this governing the world, and he is wrong — Vemet calls 
it making pictures, and he is right." * 

Many of Verne t's early works, such as those in the 
Palazzo Rondanini at Rome, were based on the imitar 
tion of Salvator Rosa: his later style was softer, and more 
mellow in tone. His composition is excellent, and no 
painter ever chose his points of view better, or suited 
his figures to his landscape more skilfully. His draw- 
ing is for the most part good, though his knowledge of 
shipping was not so accurate as his subjects required. 
His trees are not perfect, and the colour, though pure and 
true to nature in the tint, wants transparency in many of 
his works. Of the views of sea-ports which Waagen saw 
in the Louvre, he prefers those of Cette, Bordeaux 

* Diderot, Salon de 1765, (Euvres viii. p. 201. I presume Di- 
derot alludes to the Icaromenippus of Lucian, cap. 25. 

VOL. ni. P 
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and Toulon, to the rest. The view of the Ponte 
Rotto, and of the Castle of St. Angelo, in that collec- 
tion, are selected hj the same critic as favourahle spe- 
cimens of the master, on account of the feeling for 
nature, the warmth and harmonj of tone, the delicacj 
of the aerial perspective, the transparency of their 
colour, and the softness of their execution. No. 295 is a 
storm, with a numher of men assisting some shipwrecked 
sailors, in which the light and shade, the sky and the sea, 
are all good. No. 296 is a more tranquil scene ; the bright 
moonlight is reflected on the sea, and there is a fire in 
the fore- ground, at which some fishermen are preparing 
their food. No. 297 is another storm, with a ship- 
wreck in the fore-ground. This picture bears the date 
1762, and is very effective*. Vemet died at Paris, in 
1789, at the age of seventy-seven. 

In the year 1826, the Athenaeum of Vaucluse gave a 
prize for the best poetical eulogy on Joseph Vemet. 
When the ceremony of adjudging it took place, the in- 
terest was much enhanced by the presence of the artist's 
son and grandson, Carle and Horace Vemet, both of 
them holding a very high rank in their profession. The 
elder of the two then presented to the town of Avignon 
his picture of the Roman horse-race, and the younger 
gave his Mazeppa, as memorials of the fete. 

In connection with Vemet, I may mention as French 
landscape-painters three artists of the same name. The 
first of these was Jean Francois Millet or Milet, com- 
monly called Frandsqiie, who was born at Antwerp in 

* Waagen'g Paris, s. 678, 
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1643, and was a pupil of L. Franck. He afterwards 
went to Paris, and, having imitated the works of Pous- 
sin, became a member of the French Academy, and 
continued to paint landscape in the heroic style. He 
died in 1680*. 

« 

His son, Jean, or Jean Francis Millet y was bom at Paris 
in ] 666, and died in 1723, himself leaving a son, Joseph 
Francois (1697—1777). Both these latter artists are 
occasionally called Francisque, and both imitated the 
style of Jean Fran9ois, who came from Antwerp. 

I now pass on to the artist who, of all the French 
school, is perhaps the most popular at the present day. 

Jean Baptiste Oreuze was bom at Toumus in Bur- 
gundy, in 17*26. He was taken to Lyons by an artist 
of that city of the name of Grandon, and received some 
instruction from him, but his knowledge and his power 
as a painter were derived from a constant and careful 
study of nature. Like other men, he was destined to 
meet with mortification, because he aspired precisely to 
that species of fame which he was least capable of at- 
taining. The account of his admission into the Aca- 
demy is thus given by Diderot to Grimm f : — 

" You know, my friend, that the artists who confine 
themselves to the imitation of low nature, and to scenes 
from the country, or from ordinary domestic life, are 
placed in a separate class of painters of genre. The 
historical painters compose the other class, from which 
alone the candidates for the ofiQce of professor, and 

* Nagler, E'dnstler Lexicon; compare Eugler's GJ-ermany^ and 
Flemish Schools^ p. 815. 
t Salon de 1769 ; (Buvres, x. p. 127. 

P ^ 
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other places of honour connected with the Academy, are 
taken. 

*^ Now Greuze, who with good reason is not deficient 
in self-esteem, proposed to paint a historical picture, 
and thus to acquire a right to all the honours of his 
profession. He had chosen for his subject, *• The Em- 
peror Septimius Severus reproaching his son, Oaracalla, 
with having attempted to murder him.* The day came, 
when this picture, finished with the greatest care, and 
talked of by the artist himself as a work which was to 
compete with Poussin's best productions, after haying 
been seen by the director and a commission of the 
Academy, was presented to that body. You may well 
suspect that it was not looked on with very favoiirable 
eyes, Greuze had for so long a time shown an open 
and undisguised contempt of his brother artists and 
their works. 

" What passes on these occasions is as follows : The 
Academy is assembled; the picture is placed on an 
easel in the middle of the hall ; the Academicians exa- 
mine it there. Meanwhile the candidate, alone in an- 
other room, walks up and down, or sits still and waits 
for his sentence. Greuze, if I am not mistaken, was 
very little disturbed as to the decision in his case. 

" At the end of an hour the folding-doors are thrown 
open : Greuze went in ; the director addressed him — 
* Monsieur, the Academy receives you as its member : 
come forward and take the oath.* Greuze, delighted, 
immediately goes through all the formalities of his re- 
ception. When they were over, the Director said to 
him — * Monsieur, the Academy has received you, but it ia 
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as a painter of genre. We have considered your former 
productions, Tvhich are excellent, and we have shut our 
eyes to this picture, which is worthy neither of our own 
body, nor of yourseK/ 

" At this moment, Greuze, defeated in all his hopes, 
lost his head, and, like a child, took to maintaining the 
goodness of his picture, until it came to La Grenee 
pulling his pencil out of his pocket, in order to mark on 
the canvas itself the faults in the drawing of his 
figures, 

" You will ask. What would any other person have 
done? Another man — I, for instance — would have 
taken his knife from his pocket, and would have cut the 
picture to pieces. He would then have put the frame 
round his neck, and, as he carried it off, have told the 
Academy that he would not be a member of their body, 
either as a painter of genre or a painter of history. He 
would have gone home, and, having spared the marvellous 
heads of Papinian and the Senator, he would have framed 
them. He would thus have left the Academy con- 
founded and disgraced — yes, my friend, disgraced —for 
the picture of Greuze, before it was presented, passed 
for a chef d'ceuvre, and the fragments of it, which he 
might thus have preserved, would have perpetuated this 
prejudice in its favour; these superb remains would 
have raised a presumption of the beauty of the rest, and 
the first amateur who came would have bought them 
for their weight in gold. 

" Instead of this, Greuze remained thoroughly con- 
vinced of the merit of his own work, and of the injus- 
tice of the Academy, and returned home to undergo the 
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reproaches of the most violent of women. His pic- 
ture he left to he exhibited at the Salon, and thus gave 
his partisans time to undeceive themselves, and to 
acknowledge that he had, in fact, been awkward enough 
to offer to his brother artists, angry as thej were with 
him, a glorious opportunity for repaying at one blow, and 
without any injustice, all the contempt which he had 
shown for them." 

Greuze died in Paris in 1805, at the age of eighty, 
and left two daughters. 

I will begin by speaking of his pictures in the Louvre. 
No. 62 is L'Accordee de Village, which was originally 
painted for M. de Boisset, and exhibited in the Salon 
of 1761. This picture was purchased by the king for 
no less than 16,650 livres, at the sale of M. de Menars, 
who had bought it of the original possessor for 9000 *. 

The reader will thauk me for translating at length 
the account of this picture given by Diderot f. 

" At last I have seen it, this picture of our friend 
Greuze ; hut it was not without some trouble, for it 
continues to attract the crowd. It is a Father who has 
just paid the dowry of his daughter. The subject is 
pathetic, and a tender feeling comes over one as one 
looks at it. The composition appears to me very good ; 
it is, in fact, the event as it would take place. There 
are twelve figures ; each is in its place, and does what 
it ought to do. How they are all connected together, 
and how they fall into flowing and pyramidal forms ! 

* Ganlt de St. Gennain, p. 253. 

+ Salon de 1761; (Euvres, viii. p. 64—71. 
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I laugh at these conditions of art ; and jet when thej 
occur in a picture by chance, without llie painter having 
intended to introduce them, or without his having sa- 
crificed any thing to them, they give me pleasure. 

** On the right of the spectator is a notary, seated at 
a little table, with his back towards us. On the table 
are the contract of marriage and other papers. Be- 
tween the legs of the notary is the youngest child of 
the family. Next to him, in following the composition 
from right to left, is an elder daughter standing, and 
leaning on the back of her £Either's chair. The father 
is seated in the family arm-chair. Before him stands 
his son-in-law, holding in his left hand the bag which 
contains the dowry. The betrothed maiden stands by 
him, with one arm gently passed under that of her 
lover, whilst the other is clasped by her mother, who 
sits under it. Between the bride and the mother 
stands a younger sister, leaning on the former, and with 
one arm thrown over her shoulders. Behind this group 
a young child raises itself on tip-toe to try and see 
what is going on. Below the mother, in front, sits a 
little girl with some bread cut into bits in her apron ; 
and quite to the left, in the background, fax from the 
principal figures, stand two servant-maids looking on. 
On the right is a very clean cupboard, with the things 
which are usually kept in it, making part of the back- 
ground. In the middle, an old gun is hung up on its 
hook, and then comes a wooden staircase which leads to 
the upper story. In the foreground, on the space left 
vacant by the figures, and close to the feet of the 
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mother, is a hen with her chickens, to which the little 
girl is throwing hread ; an earthen vase full of water, 
and on the edge of it a chicken with its head in the air, 
80 as to swallow the water which it has drank. This is 
the general outline of the composition. Now for the 
details. 

" The notary has a black coat, coloured breeches and 
stockings, with his cloak, his rabatf and his hat on. He 
has somewhat of a crafty and pettifogging air, such as 
suits a peasant of his profession ; but he has a striking 
look. He listens to what the father is saying to his 
son-in-law ; for it is the father alone who speaks, whilst 
the rest listen in silence. The child between the notary's 
legs is excellent for its truth, its action, and its colour. 
It takes no iuterest in what is going on, but looks at 
the scraps of paper which it fumbles at with its little 
hands. We see that the elder sister, who leans on the 
back of her father's chair, is ready to burst with grief and 
jealousy, because her younger sister has got the start of 
her. She rests her head on one of her hands, and 
looks at the betrothed pair with glances of curiosity, 
vexation, and anger. 

" The father is an old man of sixty, with grey hair, 
and a handkerchief tied round his neck ; he has a touch- 
ing look of simplicity. With his arms stretched out to- 
wards his son-in-law, he addresses him with a warmth 
of feeling which enchants us. He seems to say — * Jean- 
nette is gentle and well conducted ; she will make you 
happy ; take care to make her so ' — or something of the 
same sort on the importance of the duties imposed by 
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marriage ; whatever be says, it is assuredly sound and 
touching. One of his hands, of which we see the back, 
is tanned and brown ; the other, of which the palm is 
shown, is white : this is natural. 

** The bridegroom has altogether a pleasing counte- 
nance ; his face is tanned, but his complexion is evi- 
dently fair ; he leans a little towards his father-in-law, 
and listens to what he says in a manner which shows 
that he feels it ; he is well made, and well dressed, but 
not so as to be unbecoming his station. I may say the 
same of all the other figures. 

" The painter has given the bride a charming ex- 
pression of countenance, modest and reserved. She is 
admirably dressed; that apron of white linen is per- 
fect. In her ornaments there is a little luxury, but 
then it is her wedding-day. You should see how true 
to nature are the folds of the dress of this and all the 
other figures in the picture. The charming girl does 
not stand quite upright, but the gentle and soft inclina- 
tion which runs through her whole figure and her 
limbs is full of grace and truth. Most assuredly she 
is pretty — very pretty. Her bosom is exquisitely 
formed ; and, though it is covered, I will wager that it 
derives no assistance from art. Had she done more for 
her lover, she would have wanted proper reserve ; had 
she done more for her parents, she would have been 
false. She holds her arm half passed through that of 
her betrothed, and the ends of her fingers rest gently on 
his hand; this is the only mark of aiGFection which she 
bestows on him, and perhaps it is without her own 

p 3 
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knoMriedge ; it is an idea full of delicacy on the part of 
the painter. 

" The mother is an excellent fGtrmer s wife, near upon 
sixty, but in good health, and admirably dressed. With 
one hand she holds the upper part of her daughter's 
arm, and with the other she clasps it just aboTe the 
wrist; she is seated, and seems to look her daughter 
over from head to foot ; she does not like parting from 
her, but yet it is a good match— Jean is a good fellow — 
respectable and industrious — she does not doubt that 
her daughter will be happy with him. Joy and tender- 
ness are mingled in the countenance of this good 
mother. 

** As to the younger sister, who stands by the side of 
the bride, and embraces her whilst she weeps on her 
bosom, she is altogether a most interesting person. She 
feels real grief at parting from her sister, and she cries 
on that account ; but this accidental circumstance does 
not throw a gloom over the whole picture, on the con- 
trary, it adds to its effect. There is taste, and very 
good taste, in the conception of this episode. The two 
childen, one of whom, seated by its mother's side, amuses 
itself by throwing bread to the hen and her little family, 
and the other stands on tiptoe, and stretches out its 
neck to see, are both charming, but especially the latter. 
The two maids standing up in the background, and 
carelessly leaning one against the other, appear to say 
by their attitudes and their faces, * Well, when will our 
turn come ? ' 

^^ And this hen who has led her chickens right into the 
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middle of the scene, and who has five or six little ones, 
just as the mother, at whose feet she seeks her hread, 
has five or six children, and the little girl who feeds 
them and throws hread to them — it must he acknow- 
ledged that all this is admirably suited to the subject of 
the picture, as well as to the place and the characters 
which compose it. It is a little bit of poetry altogether 
ingenious in its conception." 

** It is the father who principally fixes our attention, 
after him the bridegroom, and then the bride, the 
mother, the younger or elder sister according to the 
character of the person who looks at the picture ; next 
follow the notary, the other children, the servants, and 
the background. All this is a clear proof that the pic- 
ture is well composed. 

" Teniers, perhaps, paints ordinary life with greater 
truth. It would be more easy to recognise the scenes 
and characters of this painter, but there is in Greuze a 
nature which is more refined, more graceful, and more 
pleasing. The peasants of the latter are not on the one 
hand coarse, like the boors of the Flemish master, nor 
are they on the other mere phantoms, like the peasants 
of Boucher. I hold Teniers to be very superior to 
Greuze in colour. I believe him also to be a more fer- 
tile artist ; in addition to every thing else he was great 
in landscape, in trees, in forests, in water, in mountains 
in cottages, and in animals. 

" Greuze may be reproached with repeating the same 
head in three different pictures. The head of the feither 
paying his daughter's dowry, and that of the father read- 
ing to his feunily , are the same as the head of the Paralytic 
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man. At any rate they are three brothers, who bear a 
great family likeness to each other. 

" Another fault is this — the elder sister — ^is she a 
sister, or is she a servsmt? If she is a servant, she has no 
business to be leaning on the back of her master s chair, 
and I do not know why she should so much envy the 
lot of one who is her mistress ; if she is a daughter of 
the house, why has she that low look, and why is she so 
ill dressed ? Whether she like the marriage or not, she 
ought to have been properly dressed for the wedding of 
a sister. I see that most people mistake her for a ser- 
vant, and that others are embarrassed about her. I am 
not sure that this head of the elder sister is not the 
same as that of " the Washerwoman." 

" A very clever woman has observed that this picture 
is made up of nature studied in two different places. 
She maintains that the notary, the bridegroom, and the 
father are without doubt peasants— real country people; 
but that the mother, the bride, and the other figures all 
come from the HaHe, at Paris. The mother is a great 
fruit-woman, or fish-woman, and the daughter a pretty 
flower-girl. This remark is at least acute ; it is for you 
to say whether it be just. But it is better to overlook 
these trifles, and to admire without restraint a picture 
which abounds vrith beauties on all sides; it is most 
certainly the best thing which Greuze has painted. It 
does him honour, not only as a painter skilled in his 
art, but as a man of genius and of taste. Its compo- 
sition is full of genius and delicacy. His choice of 
subjects shows his sensibility and his amiable cha- 
racter." 
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Waagen observes truly enough that there is a certain 
analogy between the sentiment of Greuze and that of 
Sterne. Of this picture he adds that the national cha- 
racter of France is in it seized with the same success, as 
that of England has been by Wilkie. The execution is 
admirable, but the tone is somewhat cold and pinkish *. 
The other pictures by Greuze in the Louvre are the 
departure of the disobedient son and his return (Nos. 
63 and 64) ; two portraits, one of the artist himself, and 
another of a certain Jeaurat ; besides these there is the 
broken pitcher, one of those works of this master which 
may be supposed to imply a double meaning, such as 
Diderot ascribes to the picture of the girl weeping over 
her dead bird f. 

It would, indeed, have been singular, if Greuze had 
remained untainted by the affectation and sentiment of 
his own day ; these qualities abound in many of his heads, 
and are joined with those traces of the ordinary tendency 
to theatrical treatment, which characterize the French 
school. The class too from which his models were taken 
is sufficiently obvious. His colouring is unequal, but often 
very good. Mr. Munro, in this coimtry, has a head 
painted with a warmth and truth in the carnations 
which surprize us, whilst, on the other hand, too many 
of the master's works have the look of heads exe- 
cuted in enamel upon the lid of a snuff-box ; in those of 
this quality there is a want of transparency, except so 

* Waagen'g Paris, a. 675. 

t Salon de 1765, (Euvres, viii. p. 246. I presume the latter is the 
picture which is stated in Smith's Catalogue (No. 77) to belong 
to Qeneral Bamsaj. 
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fiar as the cold gray, in which the ground is painted, 
seems to show through the pink and white surface of 
the skin : in relief and roundness it is flesh, but there 
is no blood beneath it. Great allowances, however, must 
be made for so popular a master, on account of the 
number of pictures which he painted, and the still 
greater number which serve to damage his reputation, be- 
cause they bear his name without being executed by him. 

In the Queen 8 Collection is a very good specimen of 
Greuze, called " La Trompette," the subject of which 
is a mother with three children ; she tries to silence 
her little boy blowing a penny trumpet, lest he should 
wake the other two *. Mr. Wells of Redleaf has a pic- 
ture of a girl holding a basket of eggs in her lap and 
two young pigeons in her hand f ; another, of a somewhat 
similar subject and finer quality, belongs to Mr. Hoi- 
ford. Lord Lansdo^vne's Collection contains two good 
specimens of this master, and there are many scattered 
about in different houses in this country. 

1 now come to the master who was, in fact, the link 
between the old and new school of art in France. 

Joseph Vien was bom in 1716, and died in 1809. If 
the works of Carle Vanloo make the lowest point of de- 
basement, those of Vien show the first symptoms of an 
attempt to rise. There is at least an effort to attain 
simplicity in attitudes, expression, and drapery; his 
colour is often warm and transparent, and the execution 
of his pictures is careful J. The two pictures of Vien 

* Smith's Catalogue Baisoime, No. 67. 

f Since the MS. was sent to the press Mr. Wells is dead. 

t Waagen's Paris, s. 670. 
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in the Louvre are one of St. Vincent and St. Germain 
crowned by an angel, and another of a Sleeping her- 
mit. Vien was the master of David. 



CHAPTER V. 



SCHOOL OF DAVID AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 

The political surfece of Europe presents itself to us at 
the present day as if a deluge had swept over it : the 
ancient landmarks of states and kingdoms have been 
obliterated : old institutions have been torn up by their 
roots, and the very language which described the acts of 
the Holy Roman Empire or the Parliament of Paris has 
become unintelligible. The etiquette of the " grandes et 
petites entrees" and the ceremonies of the (Eil de Boeuf, 
have passed from the face of France. So it has been 
with the fine arts : the indecent afifectation of Boucher, 
and the mignardises of Watteau, gave place to affect- 
ation of a different kind and to airs aud graces of an 
opposite character. The revolution in politics was ac- 
companied by an analogous revolution in art. With re- 
gard to the results of the change, the governments of 
France and of Europe, since 1789, have been far from 
tranquil or perfect, but still no man will deny that on 
the whole the storm of the Revolution has cleared the air, 
and has produced a state of things better than that which 
existed previously. So the more modem works of art 
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in France and the neighbouring countries often shock 
us by their exaggeration and pedantry, but no one will 
hesitate to prefer the school of David to that of Carle 
Vanloo. 

It is singular that one and the same man should 
have been a prominent actor in revolutionizing both 
the political institutions and the arts in his own country. 
It is not often that painters are thrust forward into pub- 
lic life, and it certainly is not possible for any one to 
make a less creditable appearance in such a capacity 
than that made by Jacqves Louis David, the founder of 
the new French school of painting. He was bom at 
Paris in 174ft. His father was a tradesman, but got 
killed in a duel, and the son was placed under the 
guardianship of his uncle. The boy set his heart on 
becoming an artist, and having overcome the resistance 
of his friends entered the school of Boucher. This 
master saw that his teaching afforded no nutriment to 
his scholar, and had the candour to transfer him to Vien. 
David obtained the second prize of painting in 1772 ; it 
is said that the first would have been awarded to him, 
but that Vien, who was piqued at his scholar competing 
for the prize without his knowledge, got his claims set 
aside in favour of another. In 1773 and 1774 David 
was unsuccessful, but in 1775 his Antiochus and Stra- 
tonice was honoured with the first premium. 

A year or two afterwards he proceeded to Rome, 
where the doctrines of Winckelmann, seconded by the 
discoveries at Herculaneum and Pompeii, were begin- 
ning to revive the severer imitation of ancient art. The 
young Frenchman found that he had much to unlearn. 
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and it was not long before Yien discoyered in his works 
the traces of that influence which he was one day to 
exercise over his countrymen and his contemporaries. 
In 1779 David painted the picture of the Plague, which, 
with several other horrible representations of the same 
kind, now hangs in the hall of the Office of Health at 
Marseilles — all probably intended to encourage the 
rigorous enforcement of quarantine by the officers, and 
to soften the irritation of those who are submitted to its 
discipline, by demonstrating in the most disgusting 
form the expediency of such an establishment. This 
picture was exhibited at Paris in 1780, the year in 
which the artist composed his Belisarius *. In 1783 
David waa received as a member of the Academy, 
and was lodged in the Louvre with the title of 
Peintre du Boi. He painted a good many portraits, 
and his school prospered ; among his pupils at this time 
were Girodet, Drouais, and Fabre. Louis XVI. gave 
him a commission for the picture of " Le Serment des 
Horaces" which he finished at Home in 1784. In 1787 
he returned to Paris and painted his Death of Socrates. 
David was an 'active member of the Jacobins' Club, 
and was elected to the Convention for the section of the 
Museum. His political career was not unconnected 
with his position as an artist. As his sympathies in 
art were with the Greeks and Eomans, so he fancied 
that his patriotic tendencies were to be cast in an 
antique mould. It mattered not to the French patriots 
of that day that they were profoundly ignorant of the 

* The latter is now at Lord Shrewsbury's at Alton Towers. See 
Waagen's England, ii. s. 464 ; compare below, p. 886. 
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institutions of those nations whom they proposed to 
imitate, and could not for the most part even read the 
language of one of them. The Greeks and Eomans, 
different as they were from each other, were mixed up 
together in their notions as " the ancients ;" and 
their imitation of the antique was pedantic and gro- 
tesque in proportion to their ignorance. Their fetes, 
under David's guidance, were supposed to he modelled 
on the festivals of Greece and Rome, and the official 
costumes of the Republic were designed by him on 
the same principles. Their legislation was to follow 
ancient precedents *, and their virtue was to be pure 
and incorruptible as the patriotism of Aristides or 
Brutus. 

In reality, their manners resembled those of the an- 
cients about as much as David's ** Servient du Jeu de 
Paume " resembles the frieze of the Parthenon or the Al- 
dobrandini marriage. The mob of Athens, when they voted 

* One of the most amusing instances of the union of ignorance 
with the determination to imitate the antique is to be found in the 
following note, addressed hj Herault de S^helles to the librarian of 
the Public Library in 1798 : 

" 7 Juin, 1793, 1'an II. de la R6publ. Franc 

"Cher Concitoyen, — Charg4 avec quatre de mes coUegues de pre- 
parer pour Lundi un plan de constitution, je yous prie en leur nom et 
an mien de nous procurer sur-le-champ les lois de Minos, qui doivent 
se trouyer dans un recueil de lois Gfrecques : nous en ayons un besoin 
urgent. Signi, Herault de Sechelles.'* 

(Artaud, Machiayel et ses (Euyres, Paris, 1883.) 

Herault de S^chelles was guillotined with Danton's party in 1794 : 
for the making of this Constitution see Thiers, Hist, de la Bey. y. p. 
58. It is impossible for any thing to be more characteristic than such 
a note : the Constitution which was to be ready by Monday — ^the 
determination to consult " les lois de Minos " — and the style in which 
they are sought for, are all admirable in their way. 
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the massacre of Mytilene, would have shrunk from the 
deeds of the Convention ; and neither the Agora nor the 
Forum, in their wildest mood, would have tolerated the 
indecent raving of Marat. Yet it grieves one to say that 
David was Marat s intimate friend and associate hoth in 
private and political life. On the 6th of January, 1793, 
the artist seconded Mai^t in the most violent manner ; on 
the 10th of x4.pril and 20th of May he joined in the 
attacks on the Gii'ondists, and on the latter of these 
days he addressed Vergniaud in the words — " C'est toi 
qui es un assassin" — "C'est toi, monstre, qui es un 
assassin." In truth David's voice was such as not to 
allow of his success in the character of an orator, and he 
therefore attempted to make up for the deficiency in 
regular harangues by the energy of these little interjec- 
tional speeches. After Marat's assassination he made a 
most characteristic statement to the Convention, in 
which traces of the feeling of an artist peep out ; though 
the notion of the " interest " of the attitude in which 
the leprous corpse of such a man as Marat was to be 
placed for public exhibition is something too horrible to 
be dwelt upon. In the Seance of the 15th of July, 
1793, David rose and spoke as follows : — 

" La veille de la mort de Marat la Societe des 
Jacobins nous envoya, Maure et moi, nous informer de 
ses nouvelles ; je le trouvai dans une attitude qui me 
frappa. II avait aupres de.lui un billot de hois, sur 
lequel etaient places de I'encre et du papier, et sa main 
sortie de la baignoire ecrivait ses demieres pensees pour 
le salut du peuple. Hier le chirurgien qui a embaimie 
son corps m'a envoye demander de quelle maniere nous 
I'exposerions aux regards du peuple, dans I'eglise des 
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Cordeliers. On ne peut point decoavrir quelques parties 
de son corps, car vous savez qu'il avait one lepre et que 
son sang etait brule ; mais j*ai pense qu'il sendt interes- 
sant de )*ofifrir dans Tattitude ou je Tai trouve ecrivant 
pour le bonbeur du peuple." 'i' 

But worse remains behind; Paehe, Cbaumette, 
Hebert, and David composed that commission which 
went to the Temple to question Madame Elisabeth 
and the children of Louis XVI. for the purpose of ex- 
tracting from them, or rather of suggesting to them, 
matter criminatory of Marie Antoinette as a. mother. 
Of all the atrocious acts committed in the French 
Revolution this was the meanest and most cowardly ; 
compared with it, the massacres of September were fair 
fighting, and the death of the Girondists a calm judi- 
cial act ; eternal infamy must attach to the name of every 
man who took a part in it. 

David adhered closely to Robespierre, and on the 8th 
of Thermidor — the day before his fall—he stated his 
readiness to drink the cup prepared for his leader f. 
When however the crisis was over, and, on the 13th of 
Thermidor, the public voice called aloud for David*s 
arrest, the artist shrank from all his professions of 
respect for Robespierre, and pretended to have been 
deceived in him. *' He had had a lesson," he said, " and 
would henceforward trust not in men, but in principles." 
This disavowal came too late, and he was imprisoned : 

• Moniteur du 17 JuiUet, 1793. 

f Bobespierre Baid, " 11 ne me restera plus bient6t qu'4 boire la 
cigue ;" when David started up and exclaimed, " Bobespierre, si tu la 
bois, je vide la coupe avec toi !" — ^See David's Life in the Supplement 
to the Biographie Universelle. 
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in a few months he was liberated, but he never felt 
thoroughly secure until after 18th Brumaire. So ended 
the active political career of David. 

Under the Consulate, and during the reign of Na- 
poleon, the artist was treated with the greatest consi- 
deration. The Emperor was a true patron of the arts, 
for he had the sense to perceive the real reputation 
which attached to supremacy in that department, and 
he was aware of the prestige which they exercised over 
the French. His answer to the president and delegates 
of the fourth class of the Institute, when they presented 
their report on the arts, is an excellent specimen of the 
sort of bombast, with an affectation of Roman concise- 
ness, which often characterized his orders of the day 
and his addresses— 

" Athenes et Rome sont encore celebres par leur suc- 
ces dans les arts ; Tltalie, dont les peuples me sont chers 
k tant de titres, s'est distinguee la premiere parmi les 
nations modemes. J'ai a coeur de voir les artistes Fran- 
9ais effiaujer la gloire d'Athenes et de I'ltalie. C'est a 
vous de realiser de si belles esperances." * 

David, we are told, might have been a member of the 
Council of State, or of the Senate, had he so pleased ; 
but he accepted nothing beyond the riband of the Legion 
of Honour : possibly he had had enough of political life. 
After the second restoration, in 1816, the artist took up 
his residence in Brussels, and rejected offers made him 

* Gault de St. Germain, p. 815. I have not translated this and 
one or two other quotations in the foregoing pages, because to do so 
would be to deprive them, in a great degree, of their character : they 
would not tell with the same effect in English. 
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by the minister, Von Humboldt, on the part of the 
King of Prussia. It is even said that the Pope was 
willing to receive him at Kome, though he owned that 
he had been a good deal alarmed when compelled in 
France to sit to the regicide painter against his will, and 
locked up alone with him *. 

David remained at Brussels until his death, which 
took place on the 20th of December, 1825 ; he had 
continued to paint up to the 1 5th of the same month. 
The sums received for David's principal pictures were 
large : Louis XVIII. paid 60,000 francs for that of the 
Sabine women, and the same sum for the Leonidas, in 
addition to a sum of 20,000 francs for the right to en- 
grave them. The former of these two works produced 
24,000 francs clear profit by its exhibition. His great 
picture of the Coronation cost Napoleon 105,000 francs; 
and the equestrian portrait of the Emperor, 25,000 ; 
four duplicates of the latter were sold, each for the 
same sum. Payments on this scale, in addition to the 
profits of his atelier, had made David a rich man, and 
he died with an annual income of 80,000 francs f. 

The picture of the Sabine women, just referred to, 
was painted in 1799, and is supposed to mark the se- 
cond period of the artist ; whilst the Leonidas, executed 
in 1814, is taken as characteristic of the transition to 
his third manner j. 

* This is hardly credible, at least so fiir as the locking up goes, 
even with reference to the treatment of the pope by Napoleon ; but 
see Biographie Universelle, Supplement. 

+ Biographie Universelle, Supplement. 

t Nagler, Eunstler Lexicon, iii. s. 289. 
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Waagen gives the following account of David and 
of his works in the Louvre : — 

** When he was still young, he composed his picture 
of Tullia driving over the dead body of her father ; and 
before the outbreak of the Revolution he chose ex- 
amples of the stern virtue of Eoman republicanism as 
subjects for pictures executed on the commission of Louis 
XVI. Whilst the Revolution was going on, he painted 
his Serment du Jeu de PaUme *, and the Death of Marat. 
Up to the time of the fall of Napoleon he maintained 
the same sentiments, as is shown by his Leonidas. 
Many of his portraits prove that he was endowed with 
a very pure feeling for nature, but in his historical pic- 
tures this feeling is obscured by false principles re- 
specting the imitation of the antique, as well as by ex- 
aggeration in the motives of his figures \. Lastly, one of 
his great drawbacks is the want of a sound foundation 
in the technical part of his art — a defect inherited by 
most of his scholars, so that the colours of these works 
have in part grown darker, and in part cracked. The 
following pictures exhibit the changes which he passed 
through in the course of his career : — 

* I remember reading an essay of M. Louis Viardot's, in which he 
undertook to prove that the Serment du Jeu de Paume was strictly 
a relicfioui picture, inasmuch as it embodied in a visible form the 
great leading doctrine of the Eevolution — ^the triple principle — Li- 
bert6, Fraternity, ]^galit6. 

f The reader will recollect other instances referred to above, in 
which the genuine feeling for nature has been shown in portraits 
when it has been lost in other works. See what is said as to Le- 
brun, p. 275 ; compare afterwards the account of the portrait of 
Pius VII. 
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<* No. 40. Belisarius craying alms of a womaa, dated 
1784. This is a smaller repetition of the picture belong- 
ing to Lord Shrewsbury, at Alton Towers, with some 
changes in the subordinate parts *. The colour of this 
one is somewhat more pink and rosy than that of the 
other. No. 36. Horatius, in the presence of his family, 
delivers to his three sons their swords ; the sons swear 
to defend their country to the last gasp ; signed L. 
David faciebat Roma Anno mdcclxxxlv. This picture 
was painted on a commission of Louis XVI., and the 
enthusiastic admiration which it created at the time of 
its execution is, to imprejudiced persons, in some degree 
explained, when they see the correct and careful draw- 
ing of the figures of the men, the beauty of the female 
forms, the style of the drapery (which is the result of 
much study), all joined with a force, transparency, and 
warmth of colouring unusual in David. At the same 
time, the repetition of the same theatrical attitude in all 
the three brothers, marching up one behind another and 
covering one another in the picture, shows great poverty 
of invention, whilst the imiformity of their position ex- 
hibits a want of taste ; the heads too are vi^ue, and 
either deficient in expression or exaggerated. No. 41. 
Paris and Helen, after his unsuccessful combat with 
Menelaus, was executed in 1788, for the Comte d'Ar- 
tois. The subject was less congenial with the spirit of 

* The original was executed in 1780, when the artist was thirty- 
two years old. Lord Shrewsbury bought his picture, with some 
others, from Madame Mere. See Waagen's England^ ii. s. i6i; 
compare above, p. 829. 
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David than that of the last picture ; yet the figure of Helen 
is refined in expression, and, like that of Paris, elegant in 
its form. The execution is delicate, and the tone of the 
whole picture bright and clear, but the cold rosy tint of 
the flesh, 6uid the choice of the other colours, are such as 
to produce a tawdry effect. No. 39. Brutus meditates 
in stem silence on the death of his sons, whom he has 
condemned to die, whilst his wife and daughters lament 
at the sight of the bodies carried by the lictors ; signed 
L. David fadebat Parisiis Anno 1789. This picture, 
which was executed for Louis XVI., has great merits, 
notvsithstanding the scattered composition, the exagge- 
rated motives, the disagreeable lines, and the vagueness 
and affected expression of the heads. The female 
figures are more than usually refined in form ; the taste 
of the drapery is good ; but, above all, here we find a 
feeling for liarmony of colour, transparency in the sha- 
dows, and a clear and juicy tone in the flesh to a higher 
degree than in any other picture of David's which I know. 
The picture is carried out in all its parts with the utmost 
conscientiousness. No. 38. The Sabine women. Ro- 
mulus and Tatius, neither of them with any clothes on, 
raise their spears for the combat, but Hersilia separates 
them. Other Sabine women, with their children in their 
arms, throw themselves between the contending hosts. 
When we look at this celebrated picture as a whole, the 
impression produced by it is far from satisfactory. The 
composition is disjointed, the outlines of the principal 
figures are jerked about in a disagreeable manner, the 
attitudes are theatrical, the lights cold, the shadows 
grey and heavy, and the keeping of the whole is de- 
VOL. iir. Q 
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fectiye. On the other hand, in the details we see many 
figures of extraordinary beauty of form and admirable 
modelling : some children in the fore-gronnd are espe- 
ciallj charming, and here and there we thus hare hits 
which are about the best that David ever produced. 
No. 43. The portrait of Pope Pius VII. in his arm- 
chair : a half-length, painted at Paris in 1805. This 
picture is almost a front-face, with the light full upon 
it. It unites dignity and truth of conception with very 
fine drn^g. xnSeriy modelling. «.d aluch which I 
broad and yet delicate in an excellent impasto. The 
whole, not only the head and hands, but the drapery and 
the chair, are treated throughout with a perfectly correct 
feeling for the essence of a portrait Perhaps, how- 
ever, that which surprises us most is the delicate har- 
mony and transparent warmth of the colour ; the latter 
quality fails us indeed in the principal shadow of the 
fjEuse, which is somewhat heavy, and in the dirty tone of 
the reflected lights. . No one of David's historical pic- 
tures known to me can assume, in its own class; any 
thing like the same rank that this work properly takes 
in its character of a portrait. No. 37. Leonidas, with 
his band, awaits the enemy at Thermopylte. This pic- 
ture produces the impression of a canvas on which the 
painter had set out, next to one another, as they came, 
various attitudes and ideas which took his fmcy. It is 
precisely too the principal figure — ^that of Leonidas— 
which, in its position and expression, is the most un- 
meaning and theatrical of all : among the rest, prepar- 
ing themselves for combat, single figures and ideas of 
great beauty occur. The forms are thicker and less 
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elegant than those in the picture of the Sabine women ; 
but on the other hand the tone is warmer, and the 
keeping of the whole better." 

'' David mnst have been an excellent teacher, since 
most of his scholars have developed their own natoral 
tendencies with great freedom. A few only did homage 
to hisiEoman and republican enthusiasm."* 

Among the great works executed by David under the 
Empire, was his Coronation — a picture of such enor- 
mous dimensions that it exceeds by three feet the Mar- 
riage of Cana by Paul Veronese : it is thirty feet long, 
by nineteen feet high. The Emperor is represented 
placing the crown on the head of Josephine ; the Pope 
aits by. Another of the same class was the Distribution 
of the Eagles, in which many of the figures are the same 
in attitude as those in the Leonidas, but here they are 
dressed in uniform, whilst there the Spartans are French 
grenadiers with their clothes off. His portrait of Na- 
poleon crossing the St. Bernard has not the effect of a 
portrait ; it is ideal in more ways than one, for we know 
that the First Consul, instead of prancing on a charger 
at the edge of a precipice, really rode over on a donkey. 
The whole is an abstraction ; but there is something 
extremely fine and solemn about it. On the rock are 
inscribed the names, Bonaparte, Hannibal, Carolus 
Magnus. 

The observations of Waagen which I hare quoted 
are most just in themselves, and give on the whole a 
very fair view of David's &ults and excellences. In 
him« as in other French artists and French writers, 

* Waagen's Paris, s. 720. 
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we meet the rigid adherence to the antiqae, and to cer- 
tain fixed rules, framed as if to compensate by their in- 
flexible character for the theatrical exaggeration of 
expression and passion. The personages in David^s 
pictures are like models in a studio ; they convej no 
impression of reality; there is no genuine life or 
movement in them : how long they have been in that 
attitude, or how long they mean to continue in it, we 
cannot conjecture : they stand in positions like the Ho- 
ratii, or sit like Leonidas, as if they knew all the world 
were looking at them. The colour is, for the most part, 
peculiarly disagreeable ; and there is a total want of 
transparency or of true feeling for the effect of chiar- 
oscuro. Yet, with all this, one cannot but admire the 
qualities which David introduced into art. Admirable 
drawing, and great beauty of form, characterize his 
productions. The flutter and tawdriness of the artists 
of Louis XV. is succeeded by a severity and simplicity 
which, though not free from affectation, and thoroughly 
French in its character, is yet full of power and truth 
of a certain kind. 

The same German connoisseur to whom I have so 
often referred goes on to speak of David's followers *. 
" Before all," he says, " I must cite the colossal picture 
of Lethiere in the Luxembourg, the subject of which is 
the execution of Brutus's sons before his own eyes. It 
is well composed, though the parts are theatrical ; the 
keeping is good, the colour warm, and the whole care- 
fully completed; but we miss the fine feeling for 
form which characterized David. Next comes Drouais* 

* Waagen's Paris, s. 724. 
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picture of the Gimbrian slave shrinking from Marius, 
whom he is sent to kill. (No. 54 in the Louvre.) The 
theatrical character is here most conspicuous in the 
attitudes of both figures, but the power of the artist is 
seen in the excellent drawing, as well as in the feeling 
for the harmony of colour and the keeping of his work. 
No scholar of David however developed the principle of 
theatrical effect for the representation of antique sub- 
jects with such cold elegance as Ouerin, We might 
often imagine that we were looking at plaster casts 
painted. His Pheedra and Hippolytus, and his Dido 
and -^neas, (both in the Luxembourg,) are first-rate 
specimens of this species of art — a species which, vdth- 
out doubt, has, in its perfect outward forms, something 
very seducing for all those who do not judge pictures 
by the genuine individual life dwelling in the work 
itself. It is only in the Clytemnestra, driven by 
iBgisthus to murder her husband, that we find these 
qualities supported by genuine pathos." 

Gerard was one of the most remarkable of David's 
school. His Entry of Henri IV. is really a fine pic- 
ture. GericauWs Shipwreck of the Medusa is well 
known to all visitors of the Louvre. It is most powerful 
in execution, and equally horrible in the details of which 
it is composed ; but the most fearful specimen of what 
French artists of real genius will attempt to place 
upon the canvas, is the picture of the Deluge (No. 58, 
Louvre), by Oirodet-Trioson. In it a man has got his 
father on his back, whilst he pulls up his wife with his 
right hand, and grasps convulsively the stump of a tree 
with his left ; two children ding to their mother : all, 
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therefore, depends on the stump of the tree ; but that 
unfortunately is just breaking, so that the whole family 
in a stnng^the last of a sinful world — are on the 
point of &]ling into the roaring flood. The exaggera- 
tion of horror is so great as to become perfectly ludi- 
crous : no technical merits could compensate for such a 
subject, BO treated : unfortunately, however, the compo- 
sition is angular and disagreeable, whilst the colourixig 
is of a greenish tint, and completely faHae to nature. 

The school of David spread into other countries, and 
artists of Italy and 8pain, such as Camuccini and Apa- 
rieio, exaggerated the statuesque forms, the outrageous 
expression, and the brick-dust colouring of French 
models. 

It is not my intention however to give any account 
of the more recent school of France, or of its living 
artists. The reader knows that such men as Leopold 
Bobert, GraiMtj the VemeU^ Patd Ddaroche, Seheffer, 
and Ingres, deservedly have held, or still hold, a very 
high place as painters. One thing I will add — ^it is sin- 
gular that, whilst the French despise our art with all 
their souls, the influence of a countryman of our own 
should have contributed largely to create or restore 
among them a genuine feeling for picturesque effect. 
The residence of Bonnington at Paris, and the clever- 
ness of his colour and chiaroscuro, worked upon the 
French school, and has, in fact, produced a new ele- 
ment in their pictures which is now becoming strongly 
visible. 
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OV THE HEA8UB&S TAEEN BY THE 8PAKISH OOYERKMENT 
WITH SEFERENCB TO THE WOBKS OF ART CONTAINED 
IN THE SUPPRESSED MONASTERIES, ETC. 

Oh tlie 13th of June, 1844, a royal (ffdnaace was isKied establishing 
a Central CommiBsion ^ de Monnmentos Histoncos y Artisticos del 
Reino^'* as well as Local or Proyincial Commissions, to act in concert 
with the former body. The first annual report of the Central Com- 
misdon to the Secretary of State for the Home Department is printed 
as a pamphlet, and it embraces the i»:oceediqgs of the Commission in 
the period between Ist of July, 1844, and 1st of July, 1845. The 
members of the Commission were X><m Martin Femandes Navarrete, 
Don Antonio Gil de Zarate, Don Jose Madraso, Don Valentin Car- 
derera, and Dob Anibal Alvarez. They divided themselyes into 
three sections, one for libraries and archives, another for painting 
and sculpture, and a tlnrd for architecture and archeology. The sec- 
tion £)r paintisLg and sculpture was composed of Madiazo and Car- 
derera, and the copy of the report which I have before me was aent 
by the latter g^itleman to Mr. Ford. 

Notluag can be more melancholy than the picture of Spain drawn 
by this Oommisaon. They tell as that the most valuable contents of 
the conventual libraries had been thrown away or mutilated, and tha 
thousands of volumes had been sold as waste paper for three or four 
reals the arroba, and had been exported to enrich foreign libraries. 
A hope had been entertained of forming collections in each province 
of pictures and other wwks of art ; the Commisflion was soon undo- 
cdved as to the posrability of effecting this. Baron Taylor and a 
host of foreign dealers had in some provinces carried off all they could 
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lay their handB upon ; in othen the Gommitiioners tell jom, " Many of 
the most esteemed works of art, the glory and ornament of the most 
•omptaons choiches, had perished in their application to the vileit 
nses ; in othen scarcely any record was preserred of what had been 
in existence at the time of the dissolution of the monasteries, and no 
inyentory or catali^e of any kind had been made." Oar only con- 
solation perhaps is that these books and works of art will be better 
appreciated in other countries, and we may derire comfort from the 
riews expressed by Madame Hahn-Hahn *. 

It is clear that in such a state of things the plunder and destruc- 
tion of pictures must hare been enormous. In the summary of the 
proceedings of the Commission with reference to pictures, which I 
shall proceed to give, the reader will see that all sorts of obstacles to 
any claim of the central govemment were raised by the local autho- 
rities ; such a course was sometimes no doubt the result of genuine 
Spanish obstinacy, strong in local attachments, and hating all 
interference ; but it too often probably originated in the desire to 
conceal peculation and robbery on the part of the alcalde, or the pa- 
rish priest, or the sacristan, or the porter of a suppressed convent. 
Let us remember that in all probability no one of these functionaries 
ever received the salary which was due to him. and that the unfor- 
tunate monks turned out of their convents had neither interest 
nor duty in protecting what had ceased to be theirs. If they did 
not (as it may be hoped) themselves carry off what they could, 
they would abandon it to the first plunderer. Added to which, the 
habitual feeling of every Spaniard is, that what belongs to the govern- 
ment is &ir game, and may be stolen with a safe conscience. 

When all this is considered, it will not appear surprising that bribery 
and robbery should have stripped the deserted convents and scattered 
the memorials of Spanish art and literature. It is greatly to be feared 
too that the ignorance of the local commissioners will cause many an 
interesting picture of early date to be thrown on one side as barbar- 
ous and rude, and that few such valuable records as the altar of the 
time of Don Jayme el Conquistador, mentioned as rescued at Valencia, 
will be preserved at all ; indifferent second-rate copies, or imitations 
of the Italian and Flemish masters, will probably pass current as the 
staple article in most of the provincial museums, even where such in- 
stitutions are finally formed. At any rate, as a picture of the state 

« See above* p. 109. 
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of Spain with reference to the fine arts, and as a sort of guide to 
tourists, it may be useful to giTO, in alphabetical order, as they are 
enumerated in the report, an abstract of the general result as to the 
number of paintings got together in each proyince. 

Alava, — ^In December, 1844, 86 pictures worth preserving were re- 
ported as collected by the Provincial Commission, whilst 84 were 
described as mutilated or worthless. Up to May, 1845, no build- 
ing, proper for their arrangement and reception, had been ob- 
tained. 

AJhacete — In January, 1845, 46 pictures were got together in the 
"Ge£Eitura politica,*" of these five were described as belonging to 
the Yalencian school, six to that of Seville, and one to an Italian 
master ; two were copies of Murillo, one an original of Sancho Mo- 
lina *, and one of the school of Berruguete. 

AliaiTUe. — In January, 1845, a museum containing 200 pictures was 
opened at Orihuela : the process of collecting was still going on in 
May of that year. 

Alineria, — Here the existence of any local collection was denied, but 
accidentally a catalogue was discovered containing a list of 196 
pictures, which had been got together in 1837, and had apparently 
disappeared. 

AvUa* — No report of any pictures had been received. 

Badajoz, — A museum was about to be formed in the old Franciscan 
convent. 

Balearic Islands. — Sixty-two pictures had been placed in the "Monte 
Sion,** a building appropriated to the " Instituto Balear." 

Barcelona. — ^Some pictures are collected in the museum, but the num- 
ber is not given. 

Burgos, — The Commissioners say, " On seeing the small number of 
works of art in the province of Burgos, and after examining 
carefully the communication of the " Gefe Politico," dated in April, 
1844, together with the inventory which accompanied it, contain- 
ing only 69 pictures and 13 coins, deposited in the Literary Insti- 
tution of the capital of the province, we could not refrain from 
signifying our surprise at finding so poor a museum in a province 
which was at one time one of the richest in Spain in monasteries." 

• I do not know who this artist was; two obscure artists of the name of 
Manuel de Molina occur in Cean Bermudes's Dictionary. 

Q 3 
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Up to the date of the report howeTer, it does not 9fffMX that this 
ezpreision of torpriie on the part of the Central OommiMion had 
extracted any Mtiafiictory ezplanation on the sat»ject from the local 
authorities. 

CAeeres. — Here again the Central Conuniauon conld get no account of 
the worki of art which were known to haye existed, more espe- 
cially in the magnificent Hieronymite Monastery of Guadalupe, 
near Logrosan *. The Provincial CtMnmissioD, acting on the au- 
thority of that in iladrid, proceeded to ascertain what still re- 
mained within the walls of the convent, when they were resisted 
hy the " AywUamieiUo " of the town of Guadalupe, who pretended 
that all that was in the church and convent helouged to the parish, 
and not to the state. 

Cadiz, — Those who first collected the pictures took care to catalogue 
them without giving the suhjects or the sises^ and mixed up 
together paintings and prints, so that it was impossible to say what 
had been stolen. The report goes on to say that the sale of certain 
pictures was not less irregular and culpable in itself, than the law- 
fi]Iness of the manner in which the produce of the sale was applied 
appeared doubtful. The Local Commission of arts and sciences 
thought it prudent to abstain from criminal proceedings agaiust 
any one ; but the pictures yet remaining were in such a state of 
decay that to protect themselves they caused a p^ocea verbal to be 
drawn up setting forth their condition. 

Canary Islands. — 161 pictures of one kind or another had been 
placed in a museum in these islands. 

Ca^stellon. — The report of the " Gefe Politico " announces pictures 
of Vandyke, Zurbaran, Giotto (?), and other celebrated masters, 
derived from the Carmelite convent in the Desierto de las Pahnas, 
and from other places. 

Civdad-IUal. — Nothing worth notice seems to have been collected. 

Cordova, — 252 pictures, most of them of course of the Spanish 
schools, were deposited in disorder in the ** Colegio de la Asuncion.** 
Besides the pictures, it is stated that the sword of "El Bey Chico'* 
of Granada has been preserved in the same buildings 

Corufia, — In June, 1844, the " Gefe Politico " announced to the Home 
Secretary that twenty pictures of the Italian schools had been 
rescued from the Benedictine convent of Santiago. A misunder- 

* See Ford's Hand-book, Second Edition, p. 264; compare above, p. ISO. 
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Standing between tiie local antborities leema to bave preyented any 
fortber acqniaitions. 

Cfuenea, — All sorts of plunder bad gone on bere, as elsewbere, but 
the Local OommissioBenseerato bare exerted tbemselves to rescue 
and place in nfety wbat conld yet be secured. Tbe bead of tbe 
Priory of Santiago de UcUs resisted tbem. Tbe nomber of pic- 
tores collected is not giTen. 

Otrfma, — In Angost, 1842^ tbe "Qefe PoHtieo " reported tbe existence 
of certain pictures, as be said, of little vieani ; but, bad or good, tbey 
aeem to baTe disappeared by 1845. 

Granada. — Here a mnseom was formed in 1839, and in 1842 a 
catalogve of 884 pieces of sculpture and painting was transmitted to 
tbe Secretary of State. By January, 1844, it would appear tbat 
some, probably many, of tbem bad been stolen, and tbe report does 
not tell ns bow many remained. 

Chuidalajara. — It appears tbat out of 480 pictures a few only were 
conceived to be originals of any value, and were attributed to Bi- 
bera, Zurbaran, Carrefio, el Oreco, and otben, for tbe most part 
Spanlsb masters. 25 were completely mined. 

Ovtptizcoa, — Tbe civil war in tbis province bas been tbe cause and 
the pretext for the disappearance of many works of art. ** Since," 
says tbe report, " whilst many have been destroyed on tbe one 
hand, on the other the state of afiairs has thrown a shield over 
those who have profited by the confasion, and have unjustly ap- 
pn^riated the property of the state." 

Hudva. — The exertions of the Commission appear to have brought 
to Hght some pictures which are public property, but the number 
or value of them is not stated. 

Huesca, — A collection of 120 pictures was placed in the building be- 
lon^ng to the " Sociedad £con6mica.'' 

Jaen. — The Local Commission of Jaen in the coarse of nine months 
got together 528 pictures, of which they reported 285 as worthless, 
and placed 238 in the old Jesuit convent. The names of Murillo. 
Zurlmran, Alonso Cano, Castillo, Orrente, Melgar *, Juan de Se- 
villa, Gfuzman, Coello, Titian, el Oreco, and Albano, appear in the 
catalogue. 

« This, I presume, means Fray Geronimo Meigai^o, an Au^o^stine monk. 
See Cean Bermudea, iii* p. 104. 
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Letm. — " The neceanty," aays the report, '* of qnartering troops in 
the TBrioiiB conyents of this proyince, aud the scandaloos tricks 
which we know to hmre been pktyed with the works of art in the 
same, are the caaies why the catalogae, which was framed in Sep- 
tember of last year, appeared so imperfect and so scanty, since the 
number of objects was reduced to 61 pictures and 8 jneces of sculp- 
ture, deposited in the convent of the so-called ' Honjas Catalinas/ " 
No more fietTourable aoocount seems to have been receiyed at the 
time the report was drawn up. 

Lfrida. — Here too the ciyil war is said to have caused the disap- 
pearance of most of the pictures in the conyents; only 18 of any 
merit had been collected in April, 1844, but some more were 
known to exist in the Seo de Urgel, where the local authorities 
howeyer refused to giye them up to the government The Com- 
mission had not been able to obtain an accurate account even of 
the eighteen. 

LoffroHo.^'No satisfiu^ry result had been arrived at in this province, 
and no museum had been formed. 

Lugo. — No answer could be obtained from the Local Commission, and 
it was to be reorganixed. 

Malaga A miserable return of six pieces of sculpture and four pic- 
tures was all that could be obtained by the Central Commisaon, and 
they attribute this result to "the natural indolence and purely mer- 
cantile spirit of that district." Probably the fitcility for exportation 
had a good deal to do with the disappearance of the various works 
of art which the report i^Srms to have been once collected and de- 
posited in various public buildings. 

Jfitra'a.— In this province the " Gefe Politico " seems to have set his 
tace against doing any thing for the formation of a local museum, 
and nothing had, in l^t, been done. 

Navarre. — Here the Local Commission appear to have been princi- 
pally occupied in endeavouring to trace and recover a certain pic- 
ture, by Carrefio, of which the subject was the Foundation of 
the Order of the Trinity. A few other pictures of no worth had 
been collected. 

Orense. — The Local Commission of this province had succeeded in se- 
curing as many as 120 pictures and some works of sculpture, which 
it was supposed would form a respectable museum. 

Oviedo. — ^Of 58 pictures collected here only 15 were considered of 
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any yalue, and these were^ at the date of the leport^ deposited in 
the University of Oviedo. 

Paleneia. — The Bconomical Society had got together 12 pictures of 
some worth, uid others were known to be in the hands of the 
alcaldes of varions Tillages. FinaDy it seems that 24 more, some 
which might perhaps be attributed to Vandyke, C. Haiatti, Qnido, 
and Mateo C^ezo, had been added to the original twelre, and it 
was intended to set np a local museum. 

PofUevedra. — The Central Commission knew of the existence of 
eight portraits of kings in the Benedictine Monastery of Lerez, 
close to the town. After repeated inquiry, the only answer which 
could be obtained from the authorities on the spot was one which 
took no notice of special questions, and roundly asserted that no 
works of art whatever existed. 

Salaiaajica. — In this celebrated city as many aa 1061 pictures had 
been ascertained to exist as public property. These were left in 
various convents and other buildings until a place fit for the local 
museum was selected. No exertions however of the Central Com- 
mission had been able to get this museum established ; the " Gefe 
Politico/' among other reasons, alleging (no doubt with perfect truth) 
the want of funds. 

SaiUander, — Whatever pictures were collected had been sold as use- 
less for a very trifling sum. 

Segovia, — As many as 386 pictures had been deposited in the rooms 
of the Episcopal Palace, but no proper catalogue of them had been 
received by the Central Commission. 

Seville. — This local museum is without doubt the richest in Spain, but 
the Commission complains bitterly of not having been able to obtain 

. a complete and satisfactory catalogue of its contents. 

Soria. — A reference to the inventories made in 1836 appeared to the 
Commission to show that 88 pictures, which then existed, had dis- 
appeared, and no explanation could be got from the local authori- 
ties on the subject. 

Tarragona. — The " Q-efe Politico" of this province sent up a list of 
certain works of sculpture and antiquities existing in 1844, in the 
museum of the Archaeological Society, and in that of the Academy 
of the Fine Arts ; bat no frirther information had been received 
notwithstanding the inquiries made by, the Central Commission. 

Teruel, — Twenty-nine pictures had been reported by the Local Com- 
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miMMm, who nid that they were ooeapied in tiaaiig othen icatt«red 
in diiFerent placet of the proTince. 

ToUda, — A certain number of works of art bad been deposited in the 
old couTsnt of St Pedro-Martin ; bat as some of the pictures in the 
sappressed churches and convents had been transferred to Madrid, 
and the Local Commission of Toledo had no aocorate lists of them 
or of others which were HMmerly in those buildings, it would seem 
that the greatest confusion prsTailed as to the real amount of public 
property of this description. 

Vaieneia, — The rich museum of this city is established in the old 
convent of ''Carmelitas Galsados/' and contains as many as 600 
pictures, mostly of the V alencian school. The Central Commission 
urged the necessity of preparing a full catalogue, and very properly 
cautioned the authorities of Valencia " not to omit, on any account, 
those pictures which, though of little worth as paintings, are very 
important for the history of the art, such as, for instance, an altar 
in that museum, with paintings of the time of Bon Jayme el Con- 
quistador " (1218 — 1276). There was moreover in the mo- 
nastery of Murta a gallery of portraits of celebrated poets of Va- 
lencia, which are now transferred to the academy of San Carlos. 
The persons on the spot replied that they had no fimds to enable 
them to classify and catalogue the pictures — a want which the 
Central Commission in this as in other instances report to the Se- 
cretary of State, without-the snuiUest chance, it is to be feared, of 
obtaining any assistance. 

Valladolid, — A catalogue of the local museum in this city was pub- 
lished in 1848, by Julian Pastor *, and the contents appeared to 
comprise 947 pictures and 229 pieces of carving and sculpture. 
In the early part of 1845 the Commission exerted themselves (pro- 
bably too late) to rescue from destruction the frescos in the old 
convent of St. Pablo, which had been turned into a dep6t of galley 
slaves. In May, 1845, lists of other works of art then in the sup- 
pressed convents of San Benito el Eeal, the Merced Calzada, and 
San Diego, were transmitted to the Central Commission. All 
these were in the act of being transferred to the museum, which is, 
without doubt, one of the most important in Spain. 

Vizeaya. — In this province the local museum contains 30 pictures, 
but the report states that the catalogue sent up is the only one 

* Ford** Hand-book, Second Edition, pp. 330—7. 
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which folfils all the conditioni required by the Central OinnmiBfion 
in documents of this kind — ^that is to say, it sets out the materials, 
the subjects, the schools, and names of the artists, the supposed merit 
of each picture, their state of preservation, and the convent whence 
each came. 

ZavMra, — Here the pictures were left in the various convents, and 
no inventories had been transmitted to the government. The con- 
vents of Toro and Benavente were supposed to be the most im- 
portant with reference to works of art ; but on inquiry the Local 
Commission reported that nothing remained in them. What few 
pictures had been got together at Zamora were in a pitiable state. 

Zanigoza, — Some pictures had been collected in this city, and it was 
proposed to form a museum in the old convent of Santa Fe, but the 
Central Commission complain loudly of the sluggishness (morofu^cQ 
of the Commission of Saragossa. 
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22. For Alonzo, rtad Alonso, 

43, 69, 104, 160, 177, 189. For Coreggio read Correggio. 

54. For Osufia, read, Osiina. 

69. Fiyr Lord Fiancis Egerton, read the Earl of Ellesmere. 

75. I believe there is a very fine picture by Alonso Sanchez Coello 
in the Belvidere, at Vienna. 

78. With reference to the Last Supper of Titian, a letter of the 
artbt's to Philip II. is in existence, dated from Venice, 
Aug. 5, 1564, which speaks of the picture as just finished, 
and having been begun seven years before. See Bottari. 
Lettere Fittoriche, ii. p. 481, Lett. cxix. 

82. I am happy to find, from the second edition of the Hand-book, 
that the picture of the Burial of the Conde de Orgaz still 
remains in the Church of S'°. Tom^, at Toledo. Some 
curious additional information is given by Mr. Ford, with 
reference to this picture ; see p. 487. 

89. For Cuen9a, read Cuenca. 

98, 107. For Basan, read Bassano. 
101, 117. For S*. read San. 
114. For College of St. Hermenegild, read Hermita^pe of St. Her- 

menegUd. 
128. For Xeres, read Xerez. 
130. For Quadaloupe, read Guadalupe. 

132. In addition to the Zurbarans mentioned in the text, there are, 
I am told, eight large pictures of patriarchs by this master 
at Auckland Castle. I have never seen them. They were 
placed there by Bishop Barrington. 
142. Since the note at the foot of this page was printed^ I have to 
thank Mr. Snare, the owner of the picture to which it re- 
lates, for a copy of his pamphlet. I have perused it ; but 
I cannot say that I see sufficient reason to withdraw the 
opinion already expressed, though I acknowledge his zeal 
and industry in its behalf. 
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PA« 

140. Fw Monteltos, ttad MontaAet ; andy lawer down, Jw St Fla- 
ddo, fiMcI San P14cido. 

168. Line 8, fw BmIm, rwd Roelai. 

198. I find that I haTO read the remark of Mnrillo on Yaldes'e pic- 
tore, as if it vere " esto es preciao yerlo con las manot 
y Gw, las narices;*' instead of ''con las manos m las 
nariees ;** that is to say, ** one must stop one's nose when 
one looks at it" The last is of coarse right 

252. Query 1 Is the landscape by Ponssin mentioned as Monging to 
Sir Thomas Baling, the one now in the collection of Mr. 
Holfordt 

280, 281. Fw \Mirt%t read Lef<§?re, sereral times. 

382. If I do not mistake, David painted a horrible pktore of the 
Death of Marat, which represents him in the attitnde de* 
scribed in the artist's speech. 
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The figures refer to the pages, 
are marked thus *. The names of 



Ahati NiccoU, 228. 
Academy^ French, discussions 

of, 266 ; admission of Gfreuze, 

816. 
AfftM, BerMurdino del, 91. 
Agiiador de Sevilla, 141, 160. 
Agreda, Haria de, 16, 20, n. 
Aguila, Conde de (Vdaaqtiez,) 

141 ; (Yirgen de la &ja^) 

177. 
Aix, Cathedral, (King Reni^ 

225. 
Alaya, pictures at, 845. 
Alba, Duke of, 82. 
Albacete, piOYincial museum at, 

845. 
AkaU de Henares, (JSincon,) 

85 ; iffwm de Toledo;^ 182. 
Alcali de Guadaira, (Pacheco^ 

112. 
Alcantara, {MorctUi,) 58. 
Aldobrandini marriage, 258. 
Alexander YI., Pope, 6. 
Alexander, battles of, (L^ruai,) 

275. 
A^aro y G^mez, Jtum de, 194. 
Alfon, Juan, 88. 
Algarotti, his account of the de- 
struction of the firescos at 

Fontainebleau, 228. 
Algardi, 284, 258. 
Alhambia, 26, 27, 49, 51. 
Alicante, proYindal museum 

at, 845. 



Beferences to English collection 
painters are printed in italics. 

Almeria, plunder of pictures, 

845. 
Almor Juan, 218. 
Altamira, Count o( {Velasquez,) 

159. 
*Althorp, {Ph, de ChampaigTie,) 

260. {Janet,) 280. {More,) 

*Alton Towers (see E. of Shrews- 
bury.) 

Alvar Perez de ViUoldo, 34. 

Alvarez, Bon Anibal, 848. 

Alvarez Petri, 84, n. 

Alvaro di Piero, 84, n. 

Ambires, Franciteo de, Z6, 87. 

Ambiente, 40. 

Anastagi, FraYincentio, portrait 
by El Oreco, 88. 

Ancajani Baphael, 46. 

Andrade, Don Andreas de, por- 
trait by MuriUo, 178. 

Anjou, King Reni qf, 225, 
226. 

Angels, how to be painted, 10, 
77. 

Anne of Brittany, her prayer- 
book, 225. 

Anne, St., teaching the Yirgin to 
read, 15, 108. 

Annunciation, mode of painting, 
10, 16. 

Antique, confusion of ideas re- 
specting it in the Fi«ndi 
school, 254. Imitation of in 
the French Beyolution, 880. 

Anionio Venezia/no, 25. 
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Aparieio, 217, 842. 

AponU, Pedro de, 61. 

Apoientador Mayor, place of, 
148. 
*Apdey Home (lee D. of Wel- 
lington). 

Angon, ichool o^ t., 60-62, 
92-98, 218-216. 

Aianda del Duero, (/vm,) 92. 

Atheuia, Caar, 90. 

Ar^, Pablo de, 88, 47. 

Arilano, Juan de, 210. 

Arfe, Juan de, 198. 

Atyentola, /Vay AffutUn Leo- 
nardo de, 94. 

Aricbt, Antonio Femamdez, 188. 

Arias Montaniu, friend of Ce»- 
pedes, 105. 

Annadai 89, n. 

Amanld, portrait of, (PA. de 
Champawne,) 260. 

Arroyo del Puerco, (Morales,) 58. 

Arteaga, (engrarer,) 115. 

Artiga, Francisco, 218. 

Amndel, Achbp., 21, n. 
•Arundel of Wardour, Lord, (Jfie- 
rUlo,) 186. (Ribera,) 180. 

Asensio, 97. 
*Ashbnrnham, Lord, (Potbssin,) 

247. 
* Ashburton, Lord, (MurUlo,) 185. 
{Vela:M^z,) 159. 

Assisi, (fifiovanni Spagnuolo,) 
49. 

Aftorga, 52, 58, n. 

Atmosphere in painting, 40. 

Atochl^ Yirain of, Cereso, 201. 
*Aucklimd Oastle, (Zv/rbaran,) 
858. 

Audran, Charles, 278. 

ATila, no pictures sayed, 845. 
{GaXlegos,) 88. 

Avignon, (OioUo,) 220, 221. 
(N. Mignard,) 272. (Simon 
de ChaUons,) 280. (Vemet, 
Carle, and Horace,) 814. 



B. 



Badajos, (Morales,) 58. Prorin- 
cial mnsemn at, 845. 

Bagnaeavallo, 228 and n. 

Balearic Islands, pictures in, 845. 

Ballads, Spanish, 5, 29. 

Baltasar Carlos, Don, portraits 
by VeUuqueg, 159. 

Baptiete, (see Monnoyer,) 292. 

Barbastro, (Gakeran,) 92. 

Barberini, Cardinal, 288. 

Barcelona, pictures collected at, 
845. (Viladomat,) 212. 

Barco de Avila, 82. 

Barco, Garcia del, 82. 
•Baring, Sir Thos., (Morales,) 60. 
(Murillo,) 185. (Poussin,) 
258. ( Velazqnez,) 160 and n. 
(PA. de Champaiffne,) 261. 
•Bartholomew's Hospital, Lon- 
don, (Laffuerre,) 298. 

Bassano, imitated by Orrente, 
98. 

Battle of Higneruek, 88. Of 
Kajera, 29. Of St Quintin, 
(Luca Giordano,) 206. 

Baudouin, 807. 

Bayeu, Francisco, 88, 217. 

Bayle, 20. 

Baylon, Pascual, 212. 

Beatrix de Silva, 18. 

Becerra, Gaspar, 52, 87, 88. 

Bedford, Duke of (see Wobum). 

Beggar boys, Mnrillo*s, 178. 

Bejarano, 175. 

Bdlini, GentUe, 27. 
*Belvoir Castle, (Poussin,) 250. 

Benayente, Conyent of, 

Benavides, Juan Ramirez, 214. 

Benyenuti, 217. 

Bergamasco, El, (CasUUo^ 88. 

Berlin, (Cai-re^o,) 201. (Cor- 
reggio), 295, n. (Ld>run,) 
276. (P. Mignard,) 272. 
(MvHllo,) 180. (Raphael,) 
46. 

Bernard, St, 14, n., 174, n. 

Berrvguete, Alonso, 47, 48, 49. 
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Berruguete, Ptdro, 88, 84. 
'Berwick, Lord, (MurUlOf) 184. 
Biagio ^ Gesena, 7. 
Bigamj, 118, n. 
Biscay, provincial mnMnm, 
Bifloflo, 99; n. 
BlancAard, Jacques, 282. 
BUmchet, Thomas, 277. 
'Blenheim, (Lagiuerre,) 298. 

(Mwrillo,) 186. 
Blois, Capachins, (Potistin,) 

233. 
Bocanegra, Pedro Ataruisio, 

125. 
Bodegones, 115. 
Bologna, coronation of Cliarles 

V. at, 50. 
BoUena, miracle of, 204, n. 
Banant de Ortiga, 61. 
Bonnington, his influence on 

French art, 342. 
Borgia, Bodrigo, 47. 
Borgognone, (Courtois,) 279. 
Borgofla, Jtuin de, 33, 35, 37. 
BoBcan, 44. 
Bossuet, portrait of, by Bigaud, 

290. 
B<mcker, Francois, 297, 801, 

804, 307. Hia relation to 

Greuze, 323. 
BouUongne, Bon, 283. 
BotUlongne, Oenemeve, 284. 
BotUlongne, Louis, 282, 288. 
Boullongne, Madeleine, 284. 
Bourdon, Sebastian, 268-270. 
*Bowood, (see M. of Lansdowne.) 
Boyle, his patronage of Duval, 

290. 
Brackenbury, Sir J. M., {Mu- 

rillo,) 178 and n. 
Bramante, 48. 

Bravo, Seflor, (Murillo,) 178. 
Breda, snrrender of, picture, 95, 

183. 
Brentano, Herr, (Fouquet,) 224, 

n. 
Bridget, St., 19. 
Bruno, life of, by Lesueur, 261- 

268. 



Brouels, church of St. Gndule, 
picture of Coxis, painted for, 
63. 

Burgoi, Provincial Museum, 845. 
Virgin's shoe at, 14. 

C. 

CaJ>ezalero, Juan Martin, 202. 

Cabrera, 218. 

Cabrera y Sotomayor, Dofla 

Beatrix, wife of Murillo, 166. 
Caccianemici, Francesco, 228. 
C&cerea, no pictures saved at, 

346. 
Cdceres, Felices de, 94. 
Cadet k la Perle, (engraving,) 

273. 
Cadiz, plunder of pictures at, 

846. Cathedral, (Castillo,) 

109. (Meneses,) 173, 174. 

(Murillo,) 196. Museum, 

(Zurbaran,) 130. 
Calatayud, (Jimenez,) 97. 
Calderon, portraits by A^aro y 

Odmez, 194. 
Calderon de la Barca, Madame, 

her account of pictures in 

Mexico, 218. 
Callot, Jacqv£s, 259. 
Cambia>so, Soracio, 88. 
CamMaso, Luca, 87. 
Camino, Domingo del, 95. 
Campafia, Juan Bavtista, 65. 
Campaila, Pedro, 55, 63, 65, 

174. 
Campi, Antonio and Vincenzio, 

87 and n. 
Campillo, view of, (Mazo,) 194. 
Camv4xini, 217, 342. 
Canary Islands, pictures col* 

lected in, 346. 
Cano, Alonso, 53, n., 109, 110, 

112, 116, 125. His dispute 

with the Oidor, 119. Aver- 
sion to Jews, &c., 120, 121. 

Supposed portrait of, by VIj- 

lazquez, 118. 
Cardbajal, Luis de, 79, 80. 
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Caiderefa, Don Yaknthi, 848. 
Oardwcko, Bartolomi, 89. 
Carducho, Vinceneio, 14,90, 112. 
*CiffliBle, Earl of (lee GuUe 

Howard). 
Carlo*, Don, ion of Philip II., 

portrait by Codlo, 76. 
Carranza, Don Bartolom^, por- 
trait by CarahajeU, 80. 
CarreHode Miranda, Jtian, 200. 
Garthoiians, aa painted by Zur- 

haran, 21. 
Gartnja de la Conoepdon, 218. 
Catanova, Carlos, 218. 
CatUllo, FcLbricio, 88. 
CatteUot JvMt BautUla, 88. 
CSastellon, pictures collected at, 

846. 
Gattelvy, Don Luis de, portrait 

by Joanet, 71. 
Castillo, AgiuUn dd, 109. 
CatUllo, Juan dd, 109, 110. 
Ca,stillo y Saavedra, Antonio, 

110. 
*Castle Howard, (snppoied Cor- 

reggio,) 160. (Janet,) 280. 

(Miffnard,) 272. (Monnoyer,) 

292. (More,) 60. (Velaz- 
quez,) 160. 
Catalonia, only artist of, Villa- 

domat, 212. 
Catholic Elings, portraits of, 85, 

88. 
Coxes, Eugenio, 182. 
Coxes, Patricio, 89. 
Cellini, Benvenuto, 229. 
Cepero, Dean of Seville,Tiii. and n. 
Cerezo, Mateo, 201. 
CesilUs, Juan, 24. 
Cespedes, Pablo de, 22, 104, 105. 
ChaUons, Sitnon de, 280. 
Champadgne, Jean B. de, 261. 
C^mpaigne, Philippe de, 2, 

260. 
Chardin, Jean B, 8,, 810, 812. 
Charles I. of England, portrait 

by Vdaaquez, 142 and n. 354. 
Charles II. of Spain, portrait by 

Carrel, 200. By Mazo, 194. 



Charles Y., 49, 50, 61. 
Charles IZ. of Prance, portrait 

by Janet, 280. 
Chartrense, Lesoenr^s Life of St. 

Bnmo, 261. 
^ChaUworth, (Ck&ronl) 291. 
Cherbonrg, (Herrera d v.,) 114. 
Charon, Elisabeth Sophie, 291. 
CUriyn, Louis, 291. 
Chico, el Bey, his sword at Cor- 

doTa, 
Christina of Sweden, patron of 

Bourdon, 269. Her pictures, 

296. 
Christobal of UtrecU, 66. 
Churrignera, 199, 200. 
Cincinaio, Diego, 89. 
CineiwUo, Francisco, 89. 
Cincinaio, RSmulo, 89. 
Cindad Real, no pictures saved 

at, 846. 
Clara, Eugenia, Infimta, portrait 

by Coello, 76. 
^Clarendon, Earl of, (Herrera d 

V.,) 114. (Zurharan^ 181. 
*C]arke, Sir Simon, (Murillo,) 

182. 
Claustro Chico (see Seville, San 

Prancisco). 
Clouet, Francois, (Janet,) 230. 
Codho da SUveira, Bento, 202,n. 
Codlo, Alonso Sanchez, 78, 868. 
Coello, Claudio, 200, 202, 205. 
Codlo, DoHa Isabd, 75. 
CoUantes, Francisco, 184. 
Colombd, Nicolas, 288. 
Colour, essential to a lasting fiime 

as a painter, 81, n. 
Colouring, early Spanish, 89. 
Conunission of the fine arts in 

Spain, 348. 
ComSntes, Antonio de, 86. 
Com6ntes, Francisco de, 86. 
ComSntes, Ifligo de, 86. 
Conception, Immaculate, 14, 15, 

n., 18. 
Contrems, Antonio de, 105. 
*Conyngham, Mr. (El Oreeoy) 881. 
Cordova, 13. Its 
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104 and n. Oaihedral, {Ar- 
hatia,) 90. (Cespedes,) 104. 
(A, del CatUUo) 109. Gh. of 
St. Peter, 22. Jesuits (Get- 
pedes,) 104. Proyincial Mu- 
fleum, 346. 

Coridaj Geirmimo de, 94. 

Gomeille, portrait of, by VoutA, 
23. 

Comeille, Jean B., 279. 

Comeille, Michel, 279. 

Comeille, ParU, 279. 

" Oorporales *' of Daroca, 204, n. 

Correa, Diego, 78. 

Correggio, 43. His Leda and 
lo, 295 and n. 

Corsica, submitted to the Imma- 
culate Conception, 15, n. 

Cortes, Joaquin, 175. 

Corufia, pictures collected at, 
346. 

Costume, supposed accuracy of, 
254. 

Courtois, Jcbcqueit {Borgognone,) 
279. 

Counn, Jean, 229. 

Coxis, Michael, 62) 63. 

Coypel, Antoinet 282. 

Coypd, Charles Antoine, 282. 

Compel, Noel, 282, 295, n. 

Coi(pel, Noel Nicolas, 282. 

Cremona, Cb. of St. Sigismund, 
(Campi,) 87, n. 

Crozat, bis collection, 296. 

Cuenca, pictures plundered at, 
347. {Twflez,) 54. 

Cuevas, Pedro de las, 132. 

Cuevos, 61. 

D. 

Dalmatia, Duke of, (Cano,) 125.. 
(Coello,) 75. {fferrera el v,,) 
115. (Joanes,) 72. (Llanos 
y Valdes,) 126. (Moralss,) 
59. {MitrUlo,) 165, 171, 
178 and n. (NavarreU,) 77. 
{Zwrbaran,) 181. 

Paroca, ''Corporales" of, 204, n. 



David, Jac^pus Louis, 327, 340. 
Bevolution in art created by, 
327. Influence in Spain, 216. 
Political career, 329. Por- 
trait of Marat, 354. 

Delaroche, Paul, 342. 

Ddlo, 25. 

Descartes, portrait by Mignard, 
272. 

Deshayes, 307. 

Desportes, Francois, 302. 
*Devonsbire, Duke of, (Lesweur^ 

263. (Poustin,) 251. 
•Devonshire House, {Laguerre,) 
293. 

Deza, Archbp. Diego, portrait by 
Zurharan, 129. 

Diaz, Diego Valentin, 76, 209, n. 

Diaz, Gomalo, 32. 

Dietrici, 203, n. 

Diderot's description of the Sa- 
lons, 811, n. (On Boucher,) 
305,306. (Fragonard,) S07, 
(La OrMe,) 309. (Grevae) 
315-324. (HaXlQ 803. 
(Taramy 310. (Vemet,) 812. 

Domenichino, Communion of St. 
Jerome, 108, 284. Martyr* 
dom of St. Andrew, 234. 

Donoso, Jostf Ximmez, 203. 

Dorigni, LwUs, 281. 

Dorigni, Michel, 281. 

Drapery, Spanish, 41. 

Dresden, (BagnacavaZlo) 228. 
(Poussin^ 254. (Ren^>rcmd£s 
Sketch-book,) 202. (WoMeoM,) 
299. 

Dryden's translation of Dufres- 
noy, 277. 

DvbrewU, Toussaint, 280. 

DvfretfiMy, Charles Alphonse, 
276. Portrait by LOrvn, 
275. Poem, 277. 

Dughet, A. M., wife of Potemn, 
285. 

Dughet, Gfaspar, 257. 
*Dulwich Gallery, (Lebrun,) 274. 
(MM'oles,) 182. (Murillo,) 
182, 183. (Pouesin,) 252. 
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(Rigaud,) 291. (VeUumtet,) 
159. (Watteau,) 297. (Zur- 
haran), 182. 

Dnquesnoy, (il Fiammingo,) 284. 

DUrer, Albert, 11, 87, 89. 

Duval, PhUxp,290, 



E. 



*Bden, Sir William, {EtpinoM,) 
102, n. (Joanet,) 72. (Mu- 
W^,) 186, 187, n. (RibaUa,) 
100. 
"Bdinburgli, {Vdazjtiez,) 158. 

Edict of Wonns, 4, n. 

Elle, Ferdinand, 288. 
^EUesmere, larl of, (Murillo,) 
182, 183. (Poumn,) 250. 
251. (raf9a«,)69. (Fe^o^ 
qwez,) 159. 

Enriquez, 218. 

Etcalante, Juan Antonio, 202. 

Escobar, Augustin del, 129. 

Bscurial, view of, by Maso, 194. 
Ghnndeur of, 85, 86. Com- 
pared with Yersailles, 268. 
Sala de las Batallas, 88 and n. 
(CamJbicuo,) 88. {Cardbajal,) 
80. (A. S. Coello,) 74, 79. 
(C. Coello,) 208. (Coxit,) 
62. (Navarrete,) 77, 78, 79. 
(Z^. Gwrdano,) 205, 206. 
(J?^ (?9W0,) 82. (PoJomtfio,) 
207. {Tibaldi,) 91. (IV«ia»,) 
51, 87, 858. {Vdazqtiez;) 
145. 

Espaiia, Jvan de, {Oiov, Spoff" 
nuolo,) 45. 

Etpinosa, Jacinto Geronimo de, 
101. 

Espinoea, Migud de, 95. 

Etpinosa, Rodriguez, 101. 

Etquarte, Paul, 92. 

EtUban, Rodrigo, 24. 

Evelyn, his mention of, picture 
by Murillo, 178. 

Evora, (ilfora^,) 59. 

jffycXr, John van, 80, 62. 



P. 



Fameae, Alexander, portrait by, 
A. S. Coello, 75. 

Fcucardo, Juan Antonio, 211. 

F^n^lon, portrait by Vivien, 
802. 

Ferdinand and ItabeDay por- 
traits by Rincon, 35. 

Fernandez, Luis, 109. 

Fiammingo, (Duquesnoy,) 234. 
Portrait by Poussin, 252. 

Fiammingo, ZAonardo, 227. 

Flamencoi Juan, 86. 

Fldndes, Juan de, 86, 37. 

Florence, {Dello and ^tomtna,) 
25. 

Flores, Antonio, 63. 

-FforM, i^nrfo*, 36. 

Floris, Franz, 45, 63, 229. 

Flower painters, Spanish, 210. 

Fontenay, Jean £. Blaise de, 
292. 

Fontainebleau, 228, 229, n., 

230, 231. 
*Ford, Mr., obligations of the 
author to, vii. (Murillo,) 
186. (Ribalta,) 100. 

Fouquet, Jean, 224. 

Fragonard, Jean HonorS, 307. 

Francione, Pedro, 47. 

Francis, St., 19, 175, n. 

Francis I. as a patron of art, 
227, 228. 

Francis II., portrait by Janet, 
230. 

Francisco, San, Seville, pictures 

from, {Murillo,) 186. 
*Franeisqu^, {MiUet,) 314. 

Frankfort, (Fouqua,) 224. 

Frederick the Great, portrait by 
Pesne, 801. By Vanloo, 809. 

Frederick P. of Wales, portrait 
by Vanloo, 809. 

Freminet, Martin, 231. 
*French painting, want of Na- 
tional character, 2. History 
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of, 220. Style under David, 

340. 
FnUet, Francttf 63. 
JFrvios Flores, 36. 
Ftiseli, his character of Poussin, 

253. 

G. 

Oalceran, 95. 

Galceran, Antonio, 92. 

Galleffot, Fernando, 37, 38, 39. 

Galvan, Juan, 96. 

Garcia, 22. 

Garcia del Barco, 32. 

Garzon, Jiian, 195. 

Garcilaso de Vega, 44, 48. 

Gavdin, Don Luis Patqual, 13, 
113. 

Genetonrs, 29, n. 

Genoa, Murillo, 184. 

Georg, Herr, {Fouquet,) 224. 

GSrai-d, 341. 

GericauMj wreck of the Medusa, 
265, 341. 

German school, general applica- 
tion of the name, 39. 

Germain, St., en Laye, Vouet, 
260. 

Gerona, plunder of pictures at, 
347. 

Grimoux, Alexis, 182. 

GiacxiintOf Corrado, 214. 

Gineta, Caballero a la gineta, 
29, n. 

Giordano, Luca, 200, 205, 206. 

Giotto at Avignon, 220, 221, 
and n. 

Oirodet, deluge, 255. 

" Gloria" of Titian, 87, n. 

Gt>ethe's lines on Schiller applied 
to Poussin, 257. 

Gomez, Sebastian, 195. 

Gongora, portiait by Velazquez, 
141. 

ChnsaXves, Andrea, 202, n. 

Gonsalvode Cordova, 104, and n. 
*Gordon, Mr., Edinburgh^ (Ve- 
lazquez,) 158. 

VOL. III. 



Gou,jon, Jean, 229. 

Ooya, Francisco, 217, 218. 

Granada, Alhambra, 26, 49, 51. 
Cartuxa, {Palomino,) 208. 
Cathedral, (Bocanegra,) 125. 
(Cafw,) 116, 117, 118. {Gal- 
legos,) 38. (Rincon,) 35, 
and n. Provincial museum, 
347. 

Grandon, 315. 

Granelo, Nicolao, 88. 

Granet, 342. j^ 

Greco, El, {Theotoeopuli^ 80- 
83. 

Gr^n^, Louis Jean Francois la, 
309. 

Grenoble, Chartreuse, (N, Mig- 
nard,) 273. 

Greuze, Jean B., 315^26. 
*Grey, Earl de, (Poussiii,) 264. 

(Velazquez,) 159, n. 
*Grosvenor gsdlery, (CI. Coello,) 
205. (Morales,) 60. (Mw 
rillo,) 183, 184. (Poussin,) 
251. (Velazquez,) 159. 
*Grove, the (see Earl of Claren- 
don). 

Guadalajara, pictures collected 
at, 347. (Caxes,) 89. 

Guadalupe, Monastery of, 346. 
(Zurbaran,) 130. 

Guarienti, 203, n. 

Gu£vara, Don Felipe de, 49. 

GvMn, 341. 

Guemier, Louis de, 269. 

Guipiizcoa, destruction and plun- 
der of pictures at, 347. 

Gutierrez, 166. 



H. 

Hahn-Hahn, Countess, her ac- 
count of Spanish museums, 
168, 170. 

HalU, Claude Guy, 284. 

Halli, Daniel, 284. 

HalU, Noel, 303. 

^Hampton Court^ (Janet,) 230. 
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{Loffnerre,) 294. (A, Ifanr 

teana,) 294. (P. Mifftuird,) 

272. (Monnoyer,) 292. 

(Mort,) 66. (Pouitin,) 298. 

(/. B. Fanlbo,) 809. (Fe- 

lazqueZf) 159. 
•Harris, Mr., (AfiiriWo,) 184. 
*Hadiertoii, Lord,(3/Mnao,) 186. 
Hemlingf (see Memmelinff,) 80. 
Henry II. of France, portrait by 

Janet, 280. 
Henry, Hons., his pictures at 

Gherbonrg, 114. 
ffeUt, van cf«r, 191. 
H4rault de S^hellet, 880. 
Hernandez, 53, n. 
Berrera d viejo, 109, 118, 196. 
Serrtra d Mozo, 115. 
Herrera d Rubio, 116. 
Hignemela, battle of, 88, n. 
•flolford, Mr., {Ghtuu,) 826. 

(Pouitin,) 854. {MuriUo,) 

185, and n. (Vdazquez,) 

160, n. 
*Holkham, (Ponttin,) 258. 
Holland, King of, {Maeelro Ro- 

gel,) 30. 
Hontkorst, Gerard, 160. 
•Hope, Mr., (MurtUo,) 186. (Fe- 

lazquez,) 160. 
Hopital, Michel T, portrait by 

Janet, 280. 
Horfdin, Anionic, 94. 
Morfelin de PovJUiert, Pedro, 

93. 
Horrible in art as distingoished 

from the pathetic, 25. 
HouoMt, Michel Ange, 278. 
Hoxwuie, RenS Antoine, 278. 
Huelgas, Las, 24, n. 
•Hull, (Pa^-mefdier,) 289. 
Huelva, pictures saved, 347. 
Huesca, pictures collected, 847. 

(Artiga,) 218. 



I. 



Illujninators, French, 222-225. 
Illusion in art, 255. 



Ingles, (see Jorge), 

Inglis, Mr., 115, n. 

Ingret, 842, n. 

Innocent X., portrait by Vdas- 

qnLez, 147, 148, 158, 160, 

190. 
Inquisition, 4, and n., 14, 65. 
Iriarte, Ignacio de, 196. 
Isabel, Sta., of Hungary and of 

Portugal, 172, n. 
Italian painters, early in Spain, 

88. Of later date, 87. 
Italian poetry, influence of, in 

Spain, 44. 



J. 



Jabach, portrait of his family by 

LdfTun, 275. 
Jaen, pictures collected, 847. 
Janet, {Fr. Clovft,) 280. 
Jayme el Conquistador, 112, n. 
Jesuits, as painted by Rodat, 21. 
J/az, Oiadus, 209, and n. 
Jimenez, Francieeo, 95. 
Jimenez, Pedro ^tdar, 97. 
Joanet, Vicente, 21, 70. 
Joanet, Juan Vicente, 72. 
Jode, P. de, (engraTer,) 229. 
John I. of Portugal, 31. 
Jones, Mr. Owen, 26. 
Jordan (see Giordano), 
Jorge Jnglet, 31. 
Jouvenet, Jean, 285. 
Juan II., 25, 29, 80, 81. 
Jwin de Fldndee, SQ, 87. 
Jfian Flam£7ico, 36. 
Juliard, 307. 
Julius II., 6. 
Jwiiy Juan de, 58, n.^ 91. 



•Kensington, (Monnojftr,) 292. 
Koran, precepts as to imitation, 
26, 27- 
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L. 



Lafos^, Charles de, 285. 

Laffuerref Louis, 293. 

Lahire, Laurent de, 268. 

LiUlemant, 233. 

Lancret, Nicolas, 300. 

Landscape, Spanish, 134, 196. 
^Lansdowne, Marquis of, (^rett^e,) 
826. (MuriUo,) 184. (Na- 
varrete,) 79. (Vel€Lzqv£2,)167* 

Laocoon, models of, 48. 

LargiUiere, Nicolas de, 289. 

Last Judgment of M. Angelo, 7, 
10. 

Latour, Maurice Quintin, 309. 

Laura, portrait of, 221. 

Lebriga, {Cano,) 116. 

Lebrun,^ Charles, 274, 276, 297. 
Admired Roelas, 107. Ad- 
mired CarabajdVs Magdalen, 
80. 
*Leeds, St. Peter's church, (Par^ 
mentier,) 289. 

Lefevre, Clavde, 280. 

Leflvre, Boktrul, (de Venise,) 
281. 

Lefevre, Valentin, 281. 
*Leigh Court (see Mr. Miles). 

Leipsic, Herr y. Speck, (Cano,) 
125. 

Lenain, Anioin$ and LoiUs, 
273. 

Lenain, Mathieu, 274. 

Leo X., 6. 

Leon, Cathedral, 37, n. Plun- 
der and destruction of pic- 
tures, 348. 

Leonardo da Vinci, 47. Did 
not die in the arms of Francis 
I., 227, n. 

Leonardo, Fray Agustin, 
134. 

Leonardo, Jusepe, 95, 133. 

Lejprince, Jean B., 307. 

Lerez, monastery of, 349. 

L^rida, plunder of pictures, 348. 

Lesueur, EvMache, 261-264. 

Letliiere, 340. 



Leucadia, Felipe Paulo de Sta., 

47. 
L'Hopital, Michel de, portrait 

by Janet, 230. 
Lily, meaning of the, 16, n. 
Lisbon, {Gallegos,) 37. {Mo^ 

rales,) 59. {More,) 66, and n. 
Llanos y Valdes, Sebastian, 117> 

126. 
Leeches, 147. 
Logroflo, no account of pictures 

collected at, 848. 
Loir, Nicolas, 278. 
'^Longford Castle (see Earl of 

Radnor). 
Lope de Vega, epigram on El 

Mudo, 80. 
Lopez, IHego, 76, n. 
Louis XIII. as a patron of art, 

231. Portrait by PA. de 

Champaigne, 260. 
Louis XIY., spirit of art and 

collections of his day, 265, 

274. Espousals with Maria 

Theresa, 149. Portrait by 

Mignard, 272. By Bxgaud, 

290. 
Louis XY., collections and cha- 

racter of art of his time, 296, 

297. 
Loyola, portrait by CoeUo, 74. 

No portraits painted during his 

life, 74. 
Lugo, no account of pictures col- 
lected at, 348. 
Lupicino, 92. 
Luther, 4, n. 
Luton, (Poussin,) 253. 
Luxembourg, (Lethiere,) 340. 

{bu^rin,) 341. 
Lyons, {Blandiet,) 277. 



M. 

Ma>ehuca, Pedro, 51. 
Madrazo, 343, 175, 217. 
Madrid, Academy, {MuriUo,) 
167, 172. Alc4zar, {CasHllo,) 
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88. Oarmeii detcalxo, (J/W- 
rilic,) 185. Sta. Ginei, (Cano,) 
125. Sta. Isabel, (OsTf^o,) 201. 
Pardo, (Becerra,) 62. Plasa 
del Oriente, statue of Philip 
IV., 146. San PUcido, {Ve- 
kuquez,) 146. BecoUets, (Ce- 
rezOf) 201. San Salvador, 
(portrait of Calderon by ^ Ifaro 
y Gdmez), 194. Husemn, 
deficiency in early pictures, 
88, 89. {Elat del Prado,) 
84. {CdbezaUro,) 202. (Ca- 
no,) 124. {Cambajal,) 80. 
(Carrefto,) 200. (Caxes,) IS2. 
(Cereto,) 201. {A. S. Codlo,) 
74. {CL Coello,) 206. {Col- 
lanUt^ 1S4. (Correa,) 78. 
(Coxit,) 62. (EscalanU,) 202. 
(JS*piiMwa,) 101. ( r. Eycl,) 
62. (^Z Crmro,) 82. iJoanes,) 
71. (/rwrte,) 196. (X«m- 
ardo,) 95, 96. (J/arcA,) 99. 
{Mayno,) 88. (Jl/a^o,) 194. 
(i/bm/ef,) 66. (More,) 66. 
(AA*n7fo,) 41, 174-176. (iVo- 
wrreU,) 77. (On-earr,) 98. 
(Paatoja,) 76. (Pareja,) 194. 
(Pereda,) 183. (ItibtUta,) 
100,101. (/iin,)201. (i2o«. 
to#,) 109. {Tintora,) 147. 
(ro6ar,)211. {J, de Toledo,) 
182. (Tf^^'r^tiijz,) 145, 146, 
148, 161-166. (Viilavicen- 
eio,) 196. (Zttr&aran,) 127, 
131. 

Mtulla, 33, 218. 

Maestro Jorge Ingles, 31. 

^Hagdalen college, Oxford, {Px- 
halia,) 100, and n. 

Maintenon, Madame de, portrait 
by, P. Mignard, 272. 

Maitre Roux, 227. 

Malaga, plunder of pictures, 348. 
{Arhasia,) 90. (Cano,) 126. 

Mancini, Mnria, portrait by P. 
Mignard, 272. 

Jl/an^e^ia, Andrea, triumph of 
Cesar, 294, and n. 



Haiat, bis relation to David, 

881. Picture of, byZ>avi(£, 864. 
March, SstSban, 98. 
March, Miguel, 99. 
Margaret of Anjou, 226. 
Margarita Mariana of Austria, 

the In&nta, portrait by Ve- 
lazquez, viiL 
Mariana, Queen of Hungary, 

portrait by Vela>zq%bezt 146. 
Marino, the poet, friend of Pqum» 

sin, 238. 
'Marlborough House, {LagvLcrre^ 

293. 
Mannolejo, ViXlegas de, 106. 
Marseilles, {David,) 829. 
Martinez, Antonio, 97. 
Martinez, Jost Luzan, 216. 
Martinez, Juse]»e, 96. 
Martyrdoms, treatment of, in 

art, 266, and n. 
Mary of England, portrait by 

More, 66. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, portrait by 

Janet, 280. 
Masolino da Panicale, 26. 
Masson, engraver of the Cadet 

a la Perle, 273. 
Mayno, Juan B., 83. 
Mazarin, portrait by IT, Mig- 

nard, 272. 
Mazo Martinez, Juan B., 194. 
Medicis, Catherine, portrait by 

Janet, 230. 
Medina del Campo, (Becerra^ 64. 
, Don Juan de, portrait 

by Vargas, 69. 
Melendez (see Menendez), 
Memmeling, 80. 
Memmi, Simone, 220, 221. 
Mendoza, Don Diego Hurtardo 

de, 44. 
Meneses Osorio, Francisco, 173, 

174, 186, 195 
Menendez, Antonio, 211. 
Menendez, Luis, 21 0. 
Menendez, Miguel Jacinto, 211. 
Mengs, Raphael, 216. 
Merced, Order of, 112, n. 
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Meulen, Van der, 280. 

Ifexico, pictures in, 218. 

Michael Anffelo,ljtat Judgment, 
7, 10. His relation to Berru- 
guete, 47, 48. El Oreco^t con- 
tempt for him, 81. 

Mignard, Nicola^t 272. 

Mignardf Paul, 273. 

Mignard, Pierre^ 271. 

Hilan, Brera, («Siu2>^yni«,) 303. 
♦Miles, Mr. (Lesueur,) 263. (Mu- 
rillo,) 185. {PovMtn,) 263. 
(Velazquez,) 161. 

Milet, or Millet, Jean Franfois, 
814, 315. 

Millet, Joseph Fravgois, 315. 

Minailo, Topographical Diction- 
ary, 17. 

Miniati, Bartolommeo, 228. 

Miracle in behalf of an artist, 
17. 

Miracles relating to the wafer, 
204, n. 

Miraflores, Maestro Rogel, 30. 

Modena, Niccolo da, 228. 

Mohedano, Antonio, 105. 

Monnoyer, Jean B., 292. 
^Montagu House, (Chiron,) 291. 
(Lafosse^ 286. (Monnoyer^ 
292. (Romseau,) 292. 

Montaiics, Juan Martinez, 36, 
n., 53, n.. Ill, 116, 146. 

Mois, Roland, 92. 

Moors, Granadan, dress and 
arms, 28, 29, n. 

Moixi, Qeronimo de, 93. 

Morales, Luis de, 43, 65, 100. 

■ Francisco de, 56. 

More, Antonio, 65. 

Morocco, visit of Lias del Prado 
to, 84. 

Moya, Pedro de, 110, 125. 

Mudo, El, (Navarrete,) 76, and 
n. 

Munich, Leuchtenberg collection, 
(MuHllo,) 157, 179. Pina- 
cothek, (Cano,) 126. (CI. Co- 
ello,) 205. (Collantes,) 134. 
(Murillo,) 173, 179. (Pan- 
toja,) 75. (Pereda,) 133. 



( Velazquez,) 157. (Zw^ran,) 
131. 

^Munro, Mr., (Oretize,) 325. 
(Murillo,) 186. (lyotteaw,) 
300. 

Murcia, church of St. Nicolas, 
(Cano,) 117. No museum 
formed at, 348. 

Murillo, Bartolomi Esteban, 
161—192. His admiration of 
CampaSla, 64. Imitation of 
Zurbaran and Jtoelas, 163. 
His house, 164. Influence of 
Moya, 164. Journey to Ma- 
drid, 164. His femily, 174. 
His Beggar Boys, 3. Drapery, 
41. Landscapes, 176, 183, 
and n. Early pictures, 162. 
Peculiarity of signature on a 
picture, 163. Comparison of 
Murillo and Velazquez, 188. 
Superiority to contemporaries, 
190. 

Murta, Monastery of, 350. 

Muzarabic chapel, Toledo, {/van, 
de Borgoila,) 33, 87. 



N. 

Nails in the cross, number oi^ 
19. 

Najera, battle of, 29, n. 

Nanteuil, (engraver,) 269. 

Naples, (Francione,) 47. (Hi- 
bera,) 103. 

Napoleon as a patron of art, 833, 
334. Portrait by Dawd, 389. 
•National Gfallery, (Bourdon^ 
270. (Lancret,) 300. (Mu- 
rillo,) 181, 182. (Poussin,) 
246, 249. (Velazquez,) 158. 
159. 

Navarre, pictures rescued, 348. 

Navarrete, Juan Fernandez, (el 
Mudo,) 76. 

Navarrete, Don Martin, 343. 

Neapoli, Francisco, 38, 47. 

Nebrija, Antonio del, portrait 
by Mincon, 35. 
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Nere, Don JnttiDO Franc, de, 
portrait by Murillo, 184. 
•Northwick, Lord, {Murillo,) 186. 
NuiUZf Juan, 82. 

0. 

Obra Morisca, 82. 

Odyssey, designs from, in the 

Gallery of Fontainebleau, 228. 
Olimpis, Donna, portrait by Ve- 

Idzqutz, 148, n. 
Olivares, Roelas, 106 — 109. 
Olivares, Count-Duke of, 141, 

146, 147. 
*(yNeil, Mr., (MuriUo,) 186. 
Oporto, Bishop's palace built by 

Junif 92. 
Oran, painting of the Conquest 

of, by Juan de Borgofla, 33, 

34. 
Orense, provincial musenm, 348. 
Orgaz, Conde de, picture of his 

funeral, hyElOreco, 81, 358. 
Originality in art, 134, 138. 
Orleans Gallery, 295. ( VargcLs^ 

69. 
Orleans, Henrietta of, portrait 

by Mignardj 272. 
Orrente Pedro , 98. 
Oriiga, Bonant de, 61. 
OsoriOf (see Meneses). 
Osuna, (Junif) 92. (J/werfc*,) 

58. (Ribera,) 103. 
Otho Venuu, 45. 
Oivdry, Jean B. 302. 
Oviedo, pictures co^ected, 348. 
•Ojcford, Magdalen College, (Ri- 

halta,) 60. 

P. 

Pablo, Micier, 96. 

Pacchiarotto, Jaeopo, 228. 

PachecOf Francisco, 8, 9, 11, 
36, n., 109—112. 

Pacheco, Juan Perez, brother of 
Francisco, 9. 

Pacheco, Dofia Maria de, por- 
trait by El Mudo, 79. 



Padilla, Don Juan de, 79. 

Palencia, pictures collected, 849. 
{Beiruguete,) 49. 

Palomino y Velasco, Antonio, 
207, 208. 

PaJomino y Velasco, Dofta 
Francisca, 209. 

Pamiili, Cardinal, portrait by 
Velazquez, 148, n. 

Pampcluna, fortified hjMachuca, 
51. 

Pampduna, Pedro of, 22. 

Pantoja de la Cr^iz, Juan, 75. 
•Panshan^er, {Poussin,) 252. 

Pardo, The, {Bicej-ra,) 52. (Ca- 
rabajal,) 80. {Mora,) 93. 
(More,) 65, 66. 

Paredes, Juan de, 212. 

Pareja, Juan de, 148, n., 161, 
192, 193. 

Pareja (see Pulido Pareja). 

Paris, Agiindo Collection, (il/b- 
rales,) 59. {Murillo,) 165. 
Assumption, {B071, Boul- 
longne,) 283. Chartreuse, 
{BonBoullongne), 283. Feuil- 
lans, (Vouei,) 260. Inva- 
lides, (Boxdlongne,) 283, 284. 
{Comeille,) 279. {Lafosse,) 
285. Val de Grace, 271. 

Gallery of the Louvre.— 
{Blanchardy) 232. (Bor- 
gognone,) 280. {Bon Boul' 
longne,) 283. {Bourdon,) 
268, 269. {Ph. de Cham- 
paigne), 260. (Ckardin,) 31 0. 
{Colomhil,) 288. (Cotwn,) 
229. {Coypel)2%2. {David,) 
335— 34i. {Despoi'tes) 302. 
{Dvfremoy) 277. {Gerard^ 
341. {Qincault,) 255, 341. 
{Oirodet,)^55,Zi\, {Greuze,) 
318, 826. {Janet,) 230. 
(Jouvenet,) 286, 287. {La- 
fosse,) 285. {Lahire,) 268. 
{Largilliere,) 289. {Lehrun,) 
275. {Lefivre,) 280. {Le- 
nain,) 273. {Lesueur,) 261 
—263. {Mignard,) 271,272. 
{Morales,) 57. {Murillo,) 
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179. (Parrocel,) 280. {Pa- 
tel,) 294. (Poussin,) 236— 
246. (ReHouty) 802. {Ri- 
lera,) 104. (Rigaiid,) 290. 
{Rvi>ens,) 231. (Santerre,) 
284. (5teWa,) 258. (^m6- 
leyras,) 302, 303. (Z)e Troy,) 
284. (Vanloo,) 308. (Te- 
/o^g'wz,) 157. (r«rw^,) 312 
—314. {Vien,) 327. (F»- 
vien,) 302. (Vouet,) 231,232. 
(TFa^^M,) 292. 

Spanish Museum. — {Bias 
delPradOy) 84. {Cano^f 122 
—124. (Carreflo,) 200. (Ca«- 
/i/fo,) 110. {Cerezo,) 202. 
(CejpcfZcj,) 105. {CoellOy) 75. 
{Espinosa,) 102. (j&/ Gr^co,) 
82. (^enwa «^ t.,) 114. 
{Iriarte,) 196. (Joanes,) 72. 
(ilfenefes,) 196. {Morale*,) 
56. {Munllo,) 176—178. 
(Navarrete,) 70. (Pareja,) 
194. (i2i6a/to,)10l. (Ribei'a,) 
104. {Roelas,) 109. (Toftar,) 
211. {Vargas,) 68. (Fe- 
^cwgw-?,) 141, 156-157. 
(Fi/a<«ojJiae,) 212. {YaiUz,) 
64. {Ztirbaran,) 131. 

Pamientier, Jacqites, 289. 

Parrocel, Joseph, 280. 

Pasqual, Luis, 13. 

Pate/, PtCTTC, 294. 

Pater, yea» -B., 300. 

Paul IV., 7. 

Patti Veronese, 266. 

Paular, monastery on the Gua- 
darama, {Carducho,) 90. (Pa- 
lomiTio,) 208. 

Pedro el Mudo, 76, n. 

Pedro of Pampeltma, 22. 

Pelegret, Thomas, 61. 

Pellegrini, Pellegrino, 91. 

Peiiaforte, Sn. Hamon de, 112,n. 

Peflalosa, Jttan de, 105. 

Penitenciados, 120. 

Penni, Lu/ca, 227. 

Peotus, Rafael, 98. 

Perdriguero, el, 178. 

Pereda, Antonio, 133. 



Pereira, Prebendary, {Murillo,) 

162, 177. 
Pereyra, Vasco, 68. 
Perez, Antonio, 4, n. Supposed 

portrait by Coello, 75. 
Perez, Bartolorak, 210. 
Perc« cfe Villoldo, Alvar, 34. 
Perin del Vaga, copy from, by 

BoiUlongne, 283. 
Pernicharo, Pablo, 214. 
Perramon, BatUista, 212. 
Perrier, Frangois, 257. 
Perugia, 45. 
Perugino, 34, 45. 
Personification in Poiis8in*s pic- 

tures, 254. 
Pesne, Antoine, 301. 
Petersburg, Hermitage, {Coello,) 

75. {Murillo,) 180. (Poim- 

nn,) 251. 
Petrarch, portrait by 3femm, 

221, and n. 
Petrus de Hispanid, 24. 
*Petworth, {Laguei-re,) 293. 
Philip the Good of Burgundy, 80. 
Philip 11. employs Cox» to copy 

ra;i -Eycit, 62. Favour to 

il/ow, 65. The Escurial, 85, 

86. 
Philip IV. as a patron of art, 

128. {Herrera el v.,) 114. 

{Pareja,) 193. {Velazquez,)- 

141,142,145—147,154. 
Piagnoni of Florence, 6. 
Piero, Alvaro di, 34, and n. 
Pignatelli Vicente, 214. 
Pisan, Nicolas Francisco, 88. 
Pius VII., David:s portrait, 334^ 

338. 
Piano, Francisco, 213. 
Platcresque architecture, 48, and 

n. 
Poetry, Spanish, 137. 
Polo, Bernardo, 97. 
Pont N6tre Dame, 301. 
Pontevedra, no pictures rescued. 

849. 
Pontons, Pablo, 98. 
Pope, his notice of Difresnoy, 

277. Of Zcywm, 293. 
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Potcinnenlay 175, n. 

Fort Royal, {Ph,Ue Ckampaiffne,) 
260, 261. 

Portugal, ranJ7yofc*«Tiutto,Sl. 

Poultierig Pedro CHoy^elin de, 
93. 

Pouttin, Nicolas, 232-256. Hif 
colouring, 243, n. Interview 
with DwMMdiino, 234. Re- 
turn to France, 235. St 
Erasmus, 255. Hii own por- 
trait, 248. Picture of Phi- 
neusj 247, 249. Seven Sacra- 
ments, 249, 250. 

Prado, mat del, 84. 

Pi-eti, Afattia, {il Caldbrtte,) 
195. 

Price of pictures, (More,) 65. 
{Titian f) 51, n. 

Primaticcio, Francisco, 228, 
229. 

PrudkoUf 295, n. 

Pulido, Paroja, Adrian de, por^ 
trait by Velazquez, 146, 160, 
161, and n. 

Ptipiltr, Antonio, ^^, 

Puritaus, influence on art, 7. 



Q. 

^Queen's Collection, (Oreuze^ 
826. 



R. 



Rahiella, Pablo, 213. 
•Radnor, Earl of, {Murillo,) 186. 
(Poussin^ 253. (Velazquez^ 
160, 161. 
Hamenffhi, Bartol. 228, n. 
Ramon dc Peflaforte,Sn., 112,n. 
*Ramsay, General, {Greuze,) 

325, n. 
Jiapfiael, 46, 48, 137. 
Razzi, (Sodoma,) 209. 
^Redleaf (see Mr. Wells). 
Renaissance in style, date of its 
prevalence, 222. 



Ren4 of Anjon, 225, 226. 

Restout, Jean, 302. 

lUstout, Jean Bernard, 802. 

Reuss, {CesiUe*,) 25. 

Reynolds, Sir J., his estimate of 
the French and Venetian 
schools, 267. On Seb. Boui^ 
don, 270. On Boucher, 304. 

Ribalta, Francisco de, 99« 

JUbaUa, Juan de, 100. 

Ribera, Jos^ de, 102. 

Richelieu as a patron of art, 231. 
Portrait by PA. de Cham.' 
paiffne, 260. 

Rigaud, ffyacintke, 290. 

Rincon, Antonio del, 33, 34. 

Rincon, Fernando del, 35. 

Rioja, Francisco de, 19. 

Rizi, Antonio, 91. 

Rizi, Francisco, 91, 199. 

Rizi, Juan, 91, 200. 

Roa, Martin de, 12. 

Robespierre, his relation to 2>a< 
vid, 332. 

Robert, Uopold, 342. 

Robledo de Chavela, (Rincon,) 
35. 

Rodriguez, Juan, 32. 

Ro€las,Juandelas,l0^10d. His 
Jesuits, 21. Not the master 
of Valdes Leal, 197, n. 

Rogel, Maestro, 29. 

Roger of Bruges, and Roger v, 
der Weyde, 29, n. 

^Rogers, Mr., {Fouquet^ 224, n. 
(MuriUo,) 186. (Poussin,) 
251. (Titian,) 87, n. (Ve- 
lazquez^ 159. 

Roman, Bartolom^, 134. 

Rome, St. Lorenzo in Lucina, 
Potissin buried there, 236. 
Palazzo Doria, ( Vel<izquez,) 
148. Palazzo Corsini, (Mu- 
rillo,) 180. Palazzo Sciarra, 
(Valentin,) 258. Palazzo 
Rondanini, (Vernet,) 818. 
Vatican, (PovMin,) 255. (Va- 
lentin,) 258. 

Romeo, Josi, 214. 

Romulo, Cincinato, 89. 
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Rosso, 227. 
*Bothschild, Baron, {MurUlo,) 

182. 
JRousseau, Jacques, 292. 
JRitbefis, yisit to Spain, 148. 
*ltutl8nd; Duke of, (Potisnn,) 
250. 



S. 



Saavedra, Castillo y, Antonio, 
110. 

Sala del Tribunal, in the Alham- 
bra, 26. 

Salamanca, pictures known to 
exist at, 349. Las Agostinas, 
(Ribera,) 103. Cathedral, 
(GalUffos,) 37. Colegio del 
Arzobispo, and San Espiritu, 
{Berruguete,) 49. Sn. Este- 
ban, (Palomino,) 208. Works 
of Juni, 92. 

Sanchez, Pedro, 32. 

Sanchez de Castro, Jtian, 32. 

Sanddval, Archbp. of Toledo, 
portrait by Tristan, 85. 

Sans Souci, (Correggio!) 295, n. 

Sansovino, 48. 

Santa Forma, 200, 203, n. 

Santander, plunder of pictures, 
349. 

SanMrre, Jean Baptiste, 284. 

Santii^o, pictures from, 346. 

Santiago collection, Mnrillo's 
from, 183, 184, 186. 

Santillana, Marquis of, 31. 

Saracino, 22. 

Saragossa, Academy of Fainting, 
214, 215, 216. School of, 
60, 62, 92. Pictures collected 
at, 351. Legend of the Vir- 
gin del Pilar, 238, n. View 
of, {Mazo,) 194. (Benavides,) 
214. St. Augustin, (Lupici- 
no,) 92. {Casanova,) 213. 
Cathedral, (Aponte,) 61. {Oal- 
van,) 96. (Jimenez,) 95. (Lu- 
picivjo,) 92. (Martinez,) 97. 



Hdbiella,) 213. N. S. de los 
remedios, (Vicenie,) 97. Co- 
legio de la Manteria and Santa 
Engracia, (Martinez,) 97. 
Hall of Deputies, (Mora and 
Secano,) 98, 98. Sn. MiUan, 
(Espinosa,) 95. Sn. Pablo, 
(Secano,) 98. (Piano,) 213. 

Sarto, Andrea del, 227. 

Savonarola, 6. 

Scheffer, 342. 

Schepeler, 23, 39, n. 

Schlegel, A. W.,onPotw*t»,254. 

Schlegel, Fred., on Lehrun, 275. 
On Lesueur, 264. 

Sculpture, coloured, 52, 68, n. 

Sebastian dd Piotnho, 256, and 



n. 



Sebastian!, (MuriUo,) 185. His 
pictures offered to George IV., 
178, n. 

Secall, Ger6ni7no, 97. 

Secano, Oeronimo, 97. 

Segovia, works of Juni, 92. 
Pictures collected, 349. 

Sens, St. Komain, painted win* 
dow in, 229. 

Seville, Academia,(i{oe^,) 108. 
Sn. Agustin, (De Vos,) 12. 
Alc4zar, (N. F, Pisan,) 38. 
(MuriUo,) 180. San Ber- 
nardo, (Herrera el v.,) 114. 
San Buenaventura, (Herrera 
elv.,) 114. Capuchins, ((7o* 
mez,) 195. (MuriUo,) 167, 

168. Caridad, (Murillo,) 163, 

169, n., 170, 171. (Valdes 
Lea.1,) 198. Cartuxa, (Mon- 
tafles,) 53, n. (Pasjual,) 18 
(Zurbaran,) 129. CathediaT 
(Campafla,) 65. (Cano,) 124' 
(Cespedes,) 105. (ffeirera e\ 
m.,) 115. (MuriUo^) 110* 
166, 170, 173. (/2o<te«,) 106' 
(SanjcKez de Castro,) 82' 
(Sturm,) 66. (Tobar,) 211' 
( Valdes,) 197. ( Vargas,) 67* 
68. (VilUgas de Marmot 
lejo,) 106. (Zurbaran,) 129- 
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Colegio d« Santo Tomas, 
{LlanotyValdet,) 126. {Mu- 
rillo,) 168. {Zurbaran,) 42, 
128. Sta. Crui, (Campinia,) 
64. {MuriUo,) 174. Sn. 
Francisco, {MurtUo,) 110, 
163, 165, 186. (Vazquez,) 
105. Hermitage of St. Her- 
menegild, (Htrreraelv.,) 114. 
San Iiidro, {Roelat,) 108. 
San Julian, {Saiiekez de Cat- 
tro,) 82. Library, Bible of 
Alonao el Sabio, 23. Sta. 
Haria la Blanca, (Murillo,) 
166,167,184. (Fi»r^,)68. 
Sta. Maria de la Gracia, (FmL- 
id,) 63. San llartin, (Sir- 
rera el v.,) 114. (Meneeee^ 
copy of Murillo, 196. Mer- 
ced, {FrtOet,) 63. {Qanuz,) 
195. {Mui-illo,} 179. (Pa- 
checo,) 112. (Roeloi,) 15, 
108. (Zu/H>aran,) 181. Monte 
Sion, (Cano,) 124. (CastUloy) 
110. Muaeum, 849. (Ca«- 
feWo,) 110. {Frviet,) 63. 
{fl«rrertt el v.,) 114. (Jl/it- 
n7^o,) 168, 169, and n., 170. 
{Boela»i) 106. (Zurbaran^ 
130. Preby. Pereiia, (Mu- 
rillo^ 162. La Begina (Mw 
i<Uo,) 162. University, {Co- 
mOf) 124. (iferrera e2 v.,) 
114. (iloela*,) 107. Vene- 
rables, (MuHllo,) 184. Mr. 
"Williams, (Caao,) 125. (Mu- 
Hllo,) 163. 

Sguazzella, Andrea, 227. 

Shoe of tbe Virgin atBurgog, 14. 

•Shrewsbury, Karl of, (C<mo,) 
125. (Damd,) 329, n., 336. 
(Moija,) 127. (MurUlo,) 186. 
(Svhletjras,) 803. (F*Z/avi- 
cencio,) 195. 

Siguenza, Padre, portrait by Co- 
€//o, 74. 

Simone di Martino, 220, 221. 

Sisla, La, monastery of,(rm<a?i,) 
85. 



Slave of Murillo, (Gfomez,) 195. 

Of Velazquez, (Pareja,) 192. 
Slavery in Spain, its continu- 
ance, 193, n. 
Snare, Mr., his pamphlet on the 

portrait of Prince Charlei, 

853. 
Sobieski, John, portrait by Des- 

portet, 302. 
Sodoma, 209, 210. 
Soria, plunder of pictures at, 349. 
Sorbonne, 20, n. 
SouU (see Duke of Dalmatia). 
JSpagnoletto, 102. 
Spagnuolo, Giovanni, 45. 
Sjpagnuolo, dei Pesci, (Herrera 

el m.,) 115. 
Spaniards, arms and seat on 

horseback as compared with 

Moors, 28, 29, n. 
Spanish art, character of, 2, 3, 

21, 38, 39, 40. 
Spoleto, (Giovanni Spagnuolo) 

46. 
Stamina, Gerardo, 25. 
Stella, Jacques, 257. 
Stirling, Mr., of Eeir, v. 
Stirrup, Moorish, 28. 
Sloihard, 300. 

Sturm, or Stm^mio, Ferdnd,, 66. 
Subleyras, Pierre, 302. 
'Sutherland, Duke of, (Janet,) 

230. (Murillo,) 171, 183. 

(Velazquez,) 159. (Zurbaran,) 

131. 



T. 

Tacca, Pedro, statue of Philip 

IV., 146. 
Talavera, (/. de Toledo,) 132. 
Tar aval, Hugues, 310. 
Tarragona, works of art coUocted 

at, 349. 
Tavaron£, Lazzaro, 88. 
Technical rules of art, 267, and 

n. 
Tellier, Jean le, 257. 
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Tenters, relation to Oreme, 323. 
Resemblance to Vel<izquez,15d, 
192. 
TenoriO; Archbishop, 83, 87. 
Teruel, pictures rescued,. 849. 
(Jimenez,) 95. {Rabiella,) 
213. 

Theotocopuli, Domenieo, {el 
Greco,) 80—83. 

Thomar, {Gallegos,) 87. 

Thorpe, William, 21, n. 

Thulden, Tfieodore van, 228, n. 

Tibaldi, Peregrine, 91. 

Tintoret, his resemblance to Roe- 
las, 107, and n., 109. 

Titian, his \isit to Spain, 50 
— 51. Pictures in the Escu- 
rial and at Madrid, 87, and n. 
Last Supper, 79, 853. 

Tobar, Alonso Migiiel de, 173, 
210. 

Toledo, Defective information as 
to pictures collected at, 850. 
Carmen, {Arias,) 133. Oasa 
del Ayantamiento, {el Oreeo,) 
83. Cathediol,{JuanAlfon, 
and old pictures,) 83. {Bei-- 
mguete,) 49. {Bias del Pro- 
do,) 84. {Cano,) 117. {Ca- 
rabajal,) 80. (Comontes,) 36. 
(El Oreco,) 81. {Luis de 
Velasco,) 84. Sn. Juan de 
los Aeyes, {Rineon,) 85, 
and n. la Reyna, {el Greco,) 
82. S'**. Tome, {el Greco,) 
82. 

Toledo, Juan de, 132. 
*Tomline, Mr., {Murillo,) 171. 

Toro, convents of, 351. 

Torrente, Ramon, 60. 

Tort, Guiller, 60. 

Toussaint Duhreuil, 230. 

Transubstantiation, 203, 204, n. 

Trastamara, Henry of, 29, n. 

Tribunal, fiala del^ in the AI- 
hambra, 26. 

Tristan, Luis, 85. 
. Troy, Francois, de, 284. 

Troy, Jean Francois de, 284. 1 



Troy, Nicolas de, 284. 
Type in sacred figures, 78, n. 



IT. 

Urban VIII., 20, 144, and n. 
Urbina, Archbishop, {Murillo^ 

163. 
Urgel, Seo de, pictures at, 848. 
Utrecht, Ckristohai of, 66. 
JJrzangui, 95. 



V. 

Vaga, Perin del, supposed mas- 
ter of Vargas, 67. 

Valdeiglesias, {Correa,) 73. 

Valdes Leal, Juan de, 197,198. 

Valencia, school of, v. Pro- 
vincial museum, 850. Car- 
melites, (JS^irp/tto^a,) 101. Car- 
tuxa, (Cano,) 118. Cathe- 
dral, {Fr. de Neapoli and Are- 
giOf) 47. {Joanes,) 71. Co- 
legio del Corpus, (Joanes,) 72. 
(Rihalta,) 100. Sn. Juan del 
Mercado, (Palomino,) 207. 
Oi-rente, 98. Pontons, 98, 
Sn. Miguel de los Reyes, (Ri- 
halta,) 101. N. S. de loB 
desamparados, (Palomino,) 
207. Conde de Parccnt, 
(Joanes,) 72. S'». Tecla 
(Espinosa,) 101. 

Valentin, MSise le, 258. 

Valladolid, provincial museum, 
850. Convent of Sn. Pablo, 
(Cerezo,) 201. (Juni,) 92. 
(Zurbaran,) 130. 

Vandyck, influence on Moya, 
126, 127. 

Van Eych, John, 225, 226. 

Vanloo, Carle, 801, 808. 

VanXoo, Charles Amadee, 309. 

Vanloo, Jean B., 808. 

Vanloo, Louis, 808. 

Vanloo, Louis Michel, Z09, and n. 
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Vargcu, Luis de, 20, 67, 70. 

Vann, Quintin, 232. 

Vazquez, Alonso, 105, 112. 

Velazquez de Sllva, Diego, 111, 

v/112, 118, 117, 139—161. 
Marries Juana Pacfaeco, 113, 
189. Mode of study, 140. 
Barly style, 140. Visits Italy, 
143, 147, 148. ChaiteC^ of 
portraits, 164. Analogy with 
the English school, 154. Me- 
thod of plu<(ting, 155, n. 
Only to be studied at Madrid, 
150. Price given for a pic- 
ture in 1847, viii. His land- 
scapes, 176. Application of 
his name to pictures, 142, 
180, n. Resemblance to Te- 
niers, 158, 192. 

Veniu», Otho, 45. 

Vera Cdbeza de Vaca, Don 
Francisco, 97. 

Verdier, Finnfois, 278. 

Yerdegris, use of, as a dryer, 
blackens shadows, 107, n. 

Vemet, Carle, 312, 314, 342. 

Vernet, Claude Joseph, 311 — 
814. 

Vernet, Horace, 311, 312, and 
n., 314. 

Veronese, Paul, 266, 267. 

Verrio, 293. 

Versailles, its spirit and charac- 
ter, 268. {Bon Boullongne,) 
283. (Coypel,) 282. {La- 
fosse,) 285. 

Vicente, BaiiolomS, 97. 

Vien, Joseph, 326. 

Vienna, Belvedere {A. S. Coello,) 
353. Esterhazy Palace, {Ca- 
no,) 125. {Carducho,) 90. 
(Cai-reno,) 201. {Cerezo,) 
202. {Moya,)127. {Murillo,) 
179. {OrrenUy) 98. {Pa- 
cheeo,) 112. {Pei-eda,) 133. 
(Vargas,) 68. {Viladomat,) 
212. (Zurharan,) 131. Lich- 
tenstein Palace, (Le VcUen- 
Hn,) 259. 



Vigamy, Felipe do, 83. 

VigUa, 22. 

Vignon, Claude, 259. 

Viladomat, Antonio, 212. 

Villaviceneio, Pedro NuHez de, 
173, 174, 195. 

Villegas de Marmolejo, Pedro, 
106. 

Villeneuve, near Avignon, {K. 
Reni,) 226. 

Villoldo, Alvar Perez de, 34. 

Vincennes, {J, Cousin,) 229. 
(Dorigni,) 281. 

Vincent Ferrer, St., 17, n. 

Virgin, Immaculate conception 
of, 14, n. Not taught to read, 
15. Prerogatives of, 20, n. 
Her dress, 13. Her feet not 
usually shown, 14. Instance 
to the contrary, 103. Mi- 
racle in aid of a painter, 17. 

Visions^ authority of, 18. 

Vivien, Joseph, 302. 

Vos, Martin de, 12. 

Vouet, Avhin, 260. 

Voiiet, Claude, 260. 

Vov£t, Simon, 231. 

Vriendt, De, {Floris,) 63. 



W. 

Wallis, Mr., imported a Roelas, 

109. 
•Warwick Castle, (Murillo,) 
186. 
WaUeau, Antoine, 297, 300. 
•Wellington, Duke of, (Vdaz- 

quez,) 141, 160. 
•Wells, Mr., (Greuze,) 326. (Mu- 
rillo,) 184. 
Westminster, Petru^ deSispanid. 
worked there, 24. 
•Westminster, Marquis of (see 
(Jrosvenor Gallery). 
Wilkie on Velazquez, 151— 
155. On relative merits of 
Velazqttez and Murillo, 188, 
190. On Watteau, 299. 
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Wille, (engraver), 291, 302. 
WilliunB, Mr.^ of Seville, (Ca- 
TOO,) 126. (MurUlo,) 163, 
176, 176, 178, and n., 186, 
186. (Boelas,) 109. 
•Windle8tone(8ee Sir W. Bden). 
•Windsor, (La/rgiUiere,) 289. 

(P. MigTiard,) 272. 
*Wobnm, \janet^ 230. {Mwe,) , 
66. (Potusin,) 262. (VelcLZ' 
queZf) 160. 
•Worksop, (ParmerUierf) 290. 
Worms, Edict of, 4, n. 



X. 

Xerez, CaTt\ix&,{Zurharan,) 1 28, 

130. 
XimeTUSf 219. 



Y. 

YafUz, FemaTulo, 64. 
Yepes, Trigtaiif 85. 



Z. 



Zahdo, JuaUf 216. 

Zambraik^j Juan LuiSf 1 06. 

Zamora, disappearance of works 
of art at, 361. 

Zarate, Don Antonio Qilde, 343. 

ZvAxarOf 180, n. 

Zuccaro, Federigo, 89. 

Zufiiga, Manuel de, Conde de 
Monterey, 103. 

ZurbararitPraTicisco, 127—131. 
His Carthusians, 21. His 
drapery, 42. Great picture 
formerly in S'". Tomas, 42, 
128. 



VOL. ni. 



a 



aAFTZBMAXi o» MJutxxAdB am. 



NOW READY, 

Tn One Vclwnie, royal &vo, doth, moroceOy (w vdhi/ni, 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 

ILLU MINATED 



WITH 



ORNAMENTAL BORDERS, INITIALS, AND TITLES 
IN COLOURS AND GOLD, 

From Dbsions by OWEN JONES, Architict, 

AND 

fiUAotital JJUttstrottone from tie iB>^ fRatiin. 

CARBFtLLT DRAWN FROM THB ORIGINALS BY OBORQB SCHARF, J17V., 
UNDBR THB 8UPBRINTENDEN0E OF LEWIS GRUVBR. 



Of the various Works which are capable of Pictorial Deco- 
ration and Illustration, none seem more appropriately 
adapted for that object than the Book of Common Pbatbb. 

The Embellishments of the present Edition consist of — 

L — ^Nearly Three Hundred Ornamental Borders, 
Scrolls, Foliage, Head-pieces, and Yionettes ; and about 
Seven Hundred different Initials. 

II. — Eight Illuminated Titles, Designed by Owen 
Jones. 

III. — Four Illustrations of the Ceremonies of the 
Church, Designed by J. C. Horslet. 

[Continued. 



THB ILLUMINATKD PKAYKR BOOK. 



IV. — FoBTY HiSTOBicAL Enoratinos, to illustrate the 
Gospels, from the works of Raphael and the early Masters 
of the Italian School, with some few derived from modem 
German Masters. 



CHRIST S XHTRT IHTO JERUSALEM 

ST. JOHN IN THl WILDBRNSSS 

CHRISTMAS DAT — ^THE NATIVITY 

STONING OF ST. STEPHEN . 

ST. JOHN THB EVANGELIST 

FLIGHT INTO EGYPT ! 

ADORATION OF THE MAGI . 

INFANT JESUS IN THE TEMPLE 

CHRIST HEALING THE BLIND 

MARY MAGDALEN 

JUDAS RECEIVING THB MONEY 

THE LAST SUPPER 

CHRIST BEFORE PILATE 

GOOD FRIDAY — THE CRUCIFIXION 

GOOD FRIDAY — CHRIST BEARING THB 

THE ENTOMBMENT 

EASTER DAY — THE RESURRECTION 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD 

DAY OF PENTECOST 

THE ASCENSION 



CROSS 



MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES 
THE widow's son OF NAIN 
TRIBUTE MONEY 

THE RAISING OF JAIRUS's DAUGHTER 
ST. ANDREW .... 

ST. Thomas's incredulity 

ST. PAUL .... 

CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL . 

PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE . 

ANNUNCIATION OF THB VIRGIN . 

ST. MARK 

ST. PETER 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW 

ST. MATTHEW . 

ST. MICHAEL 

ST. LUKE . 

bT. SIMON AND ST. JUDB 



Ang.da Fiesole. 

Overbeck. 

Raphael, 

Itap/uiel. 

Raphael, 

Ang, da Fiesole, 

Raphael, 

Overbefik, 

PoiLssin. 

Raphael. 

Ang. da Fiesole. 

Raphael. 

Overbeck. 

Raphael. 

Raphael. 

RaphaeL 

Rapluiel. 

Overbeck. 

Raphad. 

Raphoid. 

Raphad. 

Overbeck. 

Naeke. 

Overbeck. 

Raphad. 

Raphad. 

RaphaeL 

Raphad. 

Fra Bartolomeo. 

Raphael. 

Fra Bartolomeo. 

Raphael. 

Raphad. 

Raphael. 

Raphad. 

Overbeck. 

Raphad. 
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MURRAY'S CONTINENTAL HAND-BOOK ADVERTISER. 



LIST OF DUTIES 



PAYABLE IN LONDON ON WORKS OF ART, CURIOSITIES, ETC., 

TKOM. THB OOKTINEirT, 

ACCORDING TO THE LAST NEW TARIFF. 

There is an Addition of 5 per cent, on thou Duties not altered bp the last New Tarif, 



The followiag ere all 

Cattle, and all Id-nag Axiimals. • 
Agates and Cornelians, not being 

set nor cut. 
Bronze Works of Art. 
Bullion, Coins and M«dal8 of all 

kinds, and battered Plate. 
Casts of Busts, Statues, or Fi|piTM. 
Cotton Manufactures, not being arti- 
cles wholly or in part made up. 
Diamonds and other Precious Stones, 

not set. 
!Flowee Roots. 
Funs and Skins, not made up. 
Linen Manu&ctures, not being articles 

wholly or in part made up. 
Lay Figures belonging to British 

Artists, intended for their own use. 
Magna GRiBCiA Ware, and Antique 

Earthen Vases, &e. 



fsub op butti— 

Manttscrifts. 

Maps and Charts, or parts thereof, - 
]dain or coloured. 

Mineral Water. 

Models of Cork and Wood. 

Oliye Oil. 

Plants and Trees, alire. 

Pictures, Sketches, Drawings, or 
Sculpture, on a declaration by the 
Proprietor (being a British Subject) 
that they are of nis or her perform- 
ance, and not intended for sale. 

Seeds, Garden, Forest, &c. 

Specimens of Natural History, Mine- 
rals, Fossils, and Ores. 

SuLPHxm Impressionfl or Casts. 

Telescopes. 

Vases, Ancient, not of Stone or Wood. 



Ob the following the Duty is 10 p«r oant. ad valorem ;— 



Agates, or Cornelians, cut, manufac- 
tured, or set. 

Beads, Coral, Moek Pearl, an4 others. 

Brass and Bronze Manufactures, not 
being works of Art, 8«ch as Ink- 
stands, Candelabra, and Articles of 
Furniture. 

Brocade of Gold and Silyer. 

Carriages of all sorts. 

Cashmere Shawls, and other Arti- 
des and Manufactures of Goats' Wool. 

Catlings (Violin, H&rp Strings, &c.) 
whether Plain or SUrer Strings. 

China, or Porcelain Ware, painted or 
plain, gilt or ornamented, and 
Earthenware. 

Clocks and Watches (must have 
Maker's name, both on Uce and on 
works). 

Colours for Painters, if manufiictured, 
and Crayons. 

Copper Plates engrayed, and Cop- 
per Manufactures. . 

Cotton Articles, whdly or in part 
made up. 



Egyptian Aintiquities, Nubian Spears, 

&c. 
Frames for Fietnres^ &e. 

FURNITURK. 

Furs and Skins, all Articles made up. 

Japanned and Lacquered Ware. 

Jewellery. 

Lacb, -na.*^Thread Lace, also Lace 
made by the hand commonly called 
Cushion or Pillow Lace, whether of 
Linen, Cotton, or Silken Thread. 

Linen Articles, wholly or in part 
made up. 

Mosaic Work, small Ornaments for 
Jewellery. 

Musical Instruments. 

Perfumery. 

BcAGLiOLA Tables. 

Spa Ware. 

Steel and Iron Manufactures. 

Tiles. 

Toys. 

Turnery. 

Woollen Artidss, wholly or in part 
made up. 



Plate of Gold or Silter, gilt or ungfit, in addition to 10 per cent., is liable to 

w. 6d, per o^. Stamp Duty. 



^ 
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MURRAY'S CONTINENTAL HAND-BOOK ADVERTISER. 3 

LIST OF DUTIES— 6on«tRtt«d. £ s. d, 

Alabasteb, Scolptare of the cwt. 3 

AscHOViES the lb. 2 

Abqubbusadb Wateb (for the Bottles, see Wins) the gal. 1 10 4 

/ Books, of Editions printed prior to 1801 the cwt. 10 

„ in or since 1801, in Foreign Living 

Languages «. ditto 2 10 

„ in the Dead Languages, or in the English 

laxugoA^S^j prindbed ont of England hi or 

since 1801 ditto 5 

(N.B.— Pirated Editions of English Works, of which the Conyrisht exists in 
Eni^«Bd» total^ pioUbited since tat Apnrll* 1848.) 

Books, English, printed in England (unless declaied that no Excise 

Drawback was received on Exportation) the lb. 

Boots, Ladies' nntrimmed « ,... tiie doz. pair 

„ Men's ditto ditto 

Shoes, ditto ditto ditto 

„ Ladies', ditto ditto 

Gahbos for every £100 value 

CiOABS and Tobaoco, mannfactared (Slbs* only allowed for passenger's 

bt^gage) the lb. 

Tobacco, unmanufactored ditto 

(N.B.— Unmannfkctnred Tobacco cannot hs imported in less Qnantitj than 
SOOlbs., or Cigars lOOlbs. in a paekaire; bnt small quantities are adnritted fat 
IMvate Use on Daelaiation and pajrmeBt of a Fine of is. 6d. per lb. in addition to 
the Dn^.) 

Conm, Mocha, and other Foreign Gofl^e ....................................... the lb. 

„ from British Possessions ».. ^..... ~. ditto 

Coins, of Copper the cwt. 

CoNVBCTiONEBT, Swectmeats, and Snccades the lb. 

CoKDiALS and Liqusubs (for Botties, see Wihb).... th^ gal. 

Eau db Cologne, in long Flasks the flask 

(N3.— If other than the ordinarj long Flaaks, aOs.4d. the GallOD and the Bottle Dnty.) 

Embboidbsy and Nbkdubwobk ....for every £100 value 

Flowbbs, Artificial ditto 

Glass, Flint or Cut, Coloured and Fancy Ornamental Glass, of what- 
ever kind '. the lb. 

OiiABS, White Flint Botties, not cut nor ornamented ditto 

„ Wine Glasses, Tumblers, and all other White Flint-Glass 

Goods, not cut nor ornamented the lb. 

Glovbs, Leather (not less than 100 doz. pain can be imported in one 

package) the dra. pair 

Macoaboki and Vbbxigbixi the lb. 

Habble, manufactured the ewt. 

Sculptured Stone the ton 

Naples Soap the cwt. 

Olivbs the gal. 

PAnrrnros on Glass, or Figured Glass the superficial foot 

Pafbb-hanoinos, Flock Paper, and Paper printed, painted, or 

stained the square yard 

PiCTUBsa each 

„ and farther the square foot 

„ being 200 square feet and upward each 

PBiirn and DBAworcn, plain or coloured, sing^ ditto 

„ Donni or sewn « the doz. 

SAT7SAOES the lb. 

Silk, MiLLnnsBY, Turbans or Caps each 

„ „ Hats or Bonnets ditto 

„ „ Dresses....: ditto 

„ Hantoikos, and other ManuHstctures of Silk for every £100 value 

„ Tblvets, plain or figured the lb. 

„ „ Articles thereof ditto 

Stons from Malta the ton 

Tba the lb. 

Wnne in Casks, aU except Cape Wine the gal. 

„ In Botties, „ M.... ditto 

„ and further on the Botties the cwt 

Spirits in Casks (no Cask can be bnported of lass mu t eute than 

.Twenty Gallons) the gal. 15 

Spouts in Botties (the additioniU Dnt^r os tile Bottf^^ •» <m Wine Bottles.) 
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MESSES. J. & R MTRACKEN, 

7, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, 
AGENTS, BY APPOINTMENT, TO THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 

And Agents generally for the JUcepHcn and Shijpment of Works of Art, 

Baggage, <fcc., 

FBOU AND TO ALL PABT8 OF THE WORLD, 



Rettrh their sincere acknowledgments to 
Uie Nobility and Gentry for tlie liberal 
patronage hitherto conferred on them. They 
Slope, by the moderation of their charges, and 
their nnremittingcare in passing through the 
Custom-House Property confided to them, to 
merit a continuance of the favours they have 
heretofore enjoyed. Their establishment 
comprises dry and spacious Warehouses, 
where Works of Art and all descriptions 
of Property can be kept during the Owner's 
absence, at most moderate rates of rent 

J. & K. MO. undertake to execute Com- 
missions, for the purchase of Pictures, 8ta- 
tiuiry in Marble and Alabaster, Bronzes, &c., 
being in direct correspondence with Artists, 
Agents, and Bankers throughout the Con- 
tinent. 



British Artists Resident abroad, having 
occasion to send home their Works for 
Exhibition, or to be passed by the Academy, 
will find it advantageous to address them to 
the care of Messrs. J. and R. M«Cbackek, 
whose appointment enables them to offer 
every facility. 

Parties favouring J. & R. M«G. with Con« 
sigmnents, are requested to be particular in 
having the Bills of Lading sent to them 
direct by post and also to forward their' 
K^s with the Packages, as all Goods mast 
be examined immediately on arrival. 

J. & R. M'C.keep Lachrymsa Christ! and 
Marsala Wines of first quality, also Port 
and Sherry; and are general Importers of 
French and other Foreign Wines. 



THEIR PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS ARE AT 

r>kT KTo. S Messrs. Ghabtibb, Mort, & Yoouv. 

^ Ai^AJS -^ Messrs. Isaac Vital & fils. 

BOULOGNE S. M.... Messrs. Ghabtibb, Moby, & Voouk. Mr. H. Sibe. 

( Mr. M. Curnub, Packer, Rue Croix Petits Champs, No. 24. 
PARIS -< Mons. Havkt, Roulagler, 10, Rue Grange Bateli^re. 

( „ Petit Fils ain6, id., 23, Rue de la Concorde. 

HAVRE Mr. A. Graumont, Mr. Thomas Tayloh, Messrs. P. Devot & Co. 

>r A i>c VTT T va / Messrs. Hobacb Bouchkt & Co. 

.MAK&i;.iL.L.is.s I Messrs. Bbochibb & Guillabbbt. 

BAGNERES DE BI- } 

GORRE, (Hantes VMr. Aims' G^buzbt, Marble Works. 

Pyr^ndes) j 

BORDEAUX Mr. Aimb'GiEruzet, 44, AU^s de Toumy. 

OI BR ALT AR Messrs. Abghbold, Johnston & Powkrs. Messrs. Tubkeb & C o. 

NICE Messrs. A. Lacboix & Co., British -Consulate. 

r^ nvTri a / Mcssrs. GiBBS & Co. ; Mr. A. G. Barchi. 

^'^'^^"^ I jj, GoMEBSAL, British Vice-consul. 

MILAN Messrs. Buffet & Bebuto, Piazzale di S. Sepolcro, No. 3176. 

CARRARA Mr. ViNCENZO Lmr, Sculptor. 

Messrs. W. Macbean & Co. Messrs. G. H. Goweb & Go. 
Messrs. Thomas Pate & Sons. Messrs. Hsndbbson Bbothbes. 
Messrs. Maquay, Pakenham, & Smyth. 

Messrs. Giag^. Micali & Fia°. Sculptors in Alabaster and Marble. 
Mr. M. RiSTOBi. Mr. Joseph Guaxo. Mr. Henry Dunn. 
Messrs. Della Vaixe Brothers, Artists in Scagliola. 
Messrs. G^. Galliani & Co. 
Mr. Feed. Peverada. 
' Messrs. Huouet & Van Lnrr, Sculptors in Alabaster and Marble. 
' Messrs. Emm>«. Fenzi & Co. Messrs. Plowden & French. 
Messrs. Maquay & Pakenham. 
Mr. Gaet®. Bianchini, Mosaic Worker, -opposite the Cappella 

de' Medici. 
Mr. Antonio di Luiqi Piacenti, Mr. J. Tough. 
Messrs. F"<. Pacbtti, Picture-frame Makers, Via del Palagic. 
J Messrs. Nbsti Giabdi & Co. 
( Mr. F. Leopoldo Pisani, Sculptor, No. 1, sul Prato. 

VOLTERRA Sig. Otto. Callaj, and Sig. Gius*. Ghemci. 

BOLOGNA Mr. Flavio Perotti, British Vice-Consul. 

ANCONA Messrs. MooBK Mebellbt&Co. 



LEGHORN 



PISA 



FLORENCE 



FLORENCE 
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MESSRS. J. I R. MCCRACKEN, AGENTS— continued. 

■ Mesfira. Fbeebork & Co. MesBro. Torlonia & Co. 
_ - _,_ Messrs. Macbkan & Co. Mr. Carlo Tebbbi. 

■ROME Messrs. Plowdbk, Cholmblet. & Co' 

Messrs. Pakbkham, Hookbb, & Co. 
«,^»», . I **^- I^uioi Bbanchiki, at the English College. 

CIVITA VECCHIA. Mr. J. T. Lowe, Junr., British Vice-Consul. Mr. T. Arata. 
NAPLES i Messrs. Ioguldbn & Co. Messrs. W. J. Turner & Co. Messrs. 

(. CuMMiNO, Wood, & Co. 

PALERMO Messrs. Brown, Frangk, & Co. 

MESSINA Messrs. Cailler & Co. 

' Mr. Ehanubl Zamhit. 

Mr. J. ASPINALL. 

Mr. Ferdinand Dimsch, No. 69, Strada Teatro, Valletta, Sculptor 
MALTA r J ^^ Malta Stone. 



Messrs. James Soler & Co., Sculptors in Malta Stone. 

Mr. Paolo Decandia, ditto. 

Mr. P. P. Decebare, ditto. [Workers. 

«rv«^,T «. Messrs. Jos'*. Darhanik & Sons, 46, Strada Levante, Mosaic 

CORFU Mr. J. W. Taylor. ^ 

ALEXANDRIA Messrs. Brigos & Co. 

SSSS;^.^'^^^^^^^ ^^»"- C- Hanson & Co, and Mr. Black. 

SMYRNA Messrs. Hanson & Co. 

BEYROUT Mr. Henry Heald. 

ATHENS Messrs. O. Mbtivier & Co. 

VENICE i Messrs. Freres Schielin. 

^ Messrs. S. & A. Blumenthal & Co. Mr. John Harris. 

TRIESTE Messrs. Georoe Moore & Co. 

OSTEND Mr. F. A. Belleboche. Messrs. Bach & Co. Mr. St. Amoue. 

T>T3i^r T-kT f Messrs. Gebrudbb Rocca, Printsellers, Unter dep Linden. 

BERLIN ■< Messrs. Phaland & Dietrich, Carriers. 

^„„ ,„ ( Mr. Lion M. Cohn, Comin« Exp^diteur. 

gHENT Mr. J. De Buybbr, Dealer in Antiquities, March6 au Beun^, 21. 

BRUSSELS 

ANTWERP S Messrs. F. Mack & Co, Kipdorp, 1745. 

\ Mr. P. Van Zeebroeck, Picture Dealer, &c. Rue desR6ooIlets,207G 

r Messrs. Preston & Co. 
ROTTERDAM -j Messrs. S. A. Levino & Co. Messrs. L. Maybe & Co. 

( Messrs. C. Hemmann & Co. Messrs. Boutmy & Co. 
COLOGNE -f ^'* '^' M' Farina, vis-J^-vis la Place Juliers. 

^ 1 Messrs. G"»«. Tilmes & Co. Mr. G. L. Kayseb, ExpMiteur. 

MAYENCE Mr. Joseph Thuqubt. Mr. W. Knussman, Cabinet Maker. 

("Mr. P. A. Tacchi'b Successors, Glass Manufacturers, Zeil D, 17. 

FRANKFORT 0. M.-j Madame Veuve J. H. Stiebel, Zeil D, 80. 

(, Messrs. Bino Brothers, Zeil D, 31. Mr. F. BOhlbr, Zeil. 
MANNHEIM Mr. Dinkblspeil. Messrs. Eyssen & Claus. 

iMr. J. M. DE Hermann, Printseller. 
Messrs. May & Widmayeb, Printsellers. 
Mr. F. Steigebwald, Glass Manufeu^turer. 
Messrs. L. Negbioli & Co. 
KISSING EN / ^^' ^" Steigebwald, Glass Manufacturer. 

( Messrs. J. Berghann & Co. 

RATISBON Mr. Auguste Koch. 

NUREMBERG Mr. Paolo Galimberti, at the Red Horse. 

BASLE Messrs. Jean Preiswerk & Fils. 

BERNE Mr. Auguste Buesghe. Mr. Albebt Trumpy. 

GENEVA Messrs. Ritzchel, Pfere & Fils, Grand QuaL 

INTERLACKEN Mr.J. Wyder. 

GRINDELWALD ... Mr. S. Rothacheb, Fils. 

HAMBURG Messrs. Schaab & Clauss; Mr. C. B. Abnold. 

PRAGUE i ^'- ^- HoFMANN, Glass Manufacturer, Kleinen Ring, No. 456. 

1 Mr. A. V. Lebada, Gun Maker, &c. 

CARLSBAD 4 ^'' Thomas Wolp, Glass Manufacturer. 

( Mr. Cabl Knoll, au Lion Blanc. 

VIENNA Mr. W. Hofmann, Glass Manufacturer, am Lugeck, No. 7G3. 

SALSBURG Mr. Alois DuREQGER. 

DRESDEN f Messrs. GF.THOEjSShne. 

(, Madame Helena Wolfsohn, SchSssergasBe, No. 5. 
NEW YORK Messrs. WiLBUB & Soott. 
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HVHICH. 



FRANCIS STEIGERWALD, 



UAKurAcnmBB. or all kikdb or 



^flDtij 3ititlf« k ItniitM in W)^ik k (^BlaffrBi Crptnl Sim, 

CVT, OB ORNAMENTBD WITH GILDING, PAIKTING, 0& ENGBAVING, 

Begs respectfolly to inform tlie Public that iiifi large Stock at 
MUNICH, the acknowledged seat of the Fine Arts in Germany, 
is, as it has been for many years, carefully supplied with the 
NEWEST and CHOICEST PRODUCE of his PACTORY. 

Francis Steigerwald has also an Establishment at Eissingeu 
dui'ing the Season. 

Requesting his Customers and Correspondents in ENGLAND 
to contiDue to this Establishment the favour and confideuce 
th^y hare been pleased to bestow on his former one at FRANK- 
FORT ON THE MAINE, he begs to state that Purchases or 
Orders will be transmitted on the shortest notice, and without 
any further trouble, through the medium of his Agents, Messrs. 
J. <fe R. M*Cracken, No. 7, Old Jewry, Loudon, 
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FRAHEFOBT 0. K. 



P. A. TACCHI'S SUCCESSORS 

(late FRANCIS STEIGEBWAXJP,) 

ZEIL D, No. 17, 



p. A. TACCHI'S SUCCESSORS beg to acquaint the PubHc, that 
they have become the Purchasers of Mr. F. Steigerwald's Establish- 
ment in this Town, for the Sale of £oh€ini|a Fancy Cut Glass and 
Crystals. 

They have always an extensive and choice Assortment of the 
Newest and most Elegant Patterns of 

ORNAMENTAL CUT, ENGRAVED, GILT, AND PAINTED GLASS 

Boik White and Cdowred, 

In Dessert Semces, Chandeliers, Articles for the Table and Toilet, 
and every possible variety of objects in this beautiful branch of manu- 
facture. They solicit, and will endeavour to merit, a continuance of 
the favours of the Public, which the late well-known House enjoyed in 
an eminent degree during a considerable number of years. 

P. A. Tacchi*s Successors have Branch Establishments during the 
Season at 

WIESBADEN AND EMS, 

Where will always be found Selections of the newest Articles from 
their principal Establishment 



Their Agents in England, to whom they undertake to forward Pur- 
chases made of them, are Messrs. J. & R. M^Cracken, 7, Old Jewry^ 
London. 
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FSAHKFOBT 0. M. 

BING BROTHERS, 









ZEIL, No. 31, 

(opposite TBS BOTKL DS RDSSIE,) 

KANTJFACTOBT OP ABTICLES DT STAG'S. HOBN, 

DEPOT OF DRESDEN CHINA. 

COPY OF THE STATUE OF ARIADNE. 
%• All kind* <if Parisian Fancy Articki. 



Messrs. BING Brothers beg respectfully to invite the Public to visit tbeir 
Establishment, wbere tbey have always on show, and for sale, a most extensive 
Assortment of Articles in Stages Horn, ot their own manufiu:ture ; consisting of 
Brooches, Ear-rings, Bracelets, Pen and Pencil-holders, Seals, Ink-stands, Watch- 
atands, Snuff-boxes, Cigar-boxes, Whips, Walking-sticks, Knives, Card-cases, and 
every description of article for the Writing and Work Table, besides Vases and 
other ornamental objects too various to be here enumerated. 

Messrs. Bing have also the finest Copies, both in Biscuit-China and Bronze, of 
the Statue of Ariadne, the Ghef-d^ceuvre of the Sculptor Dannecker, of which the 
original is in Bethman^s Museum at Frankfort O. M. 

Messrs. Bimo have likewise the Sole Dej^t in Frankfort of the Porcelain of 
the Royal Manufactory of Dresden ; and at their Establishment may be seen the 
most splendid assortment of Figures after the Ancient Models, ornamented with 
Lace-work of the most extraordinary fineness ; likewise Dinner, Dessert, and Tea 
Services ; Plates, Vases, Candelabras, Baskets, &c. &c., in the Antique Styl^ 
ornamented with flowers in relief, and the finest paintings. 

Besides the above-named objects, they have a superb assortment of Cloclcs, 
Bronzes, Porcelain, and other Fancy Objects, the productions of Germany, France , 
and England. 

Dejpot of tJie veritable Eau de Cologne of Jean Maria Fari/na, of Cologne, 
CS* Their Agents in London are J. and R. M*Cracken, 7, Old Jewry. 



J 
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COLOGNE 0. BHINE. 

— ♦ 

JOHN MARIA farina; 

(opposite thb julich'b placb,) 

PURVEYOR TO H. M. QUEEN VICTORIA; TO H. M. F. W. N., KING OF 

PRUSSIA; H. M. NICOLAS I., EMPEROR OF RUSSIA; H. M. ERNEST 

AUGUSTUS, KING OF HANOVER, ETC., ETC. 

OF THB 

ONLY GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE. 



THE frequency of mistakes, which axe sometimes accidental, but for the 
most i>art the result of deception practised by interested individuals, induces me to 
request the attention of all English travellers to the following statement : — 

Since the first establishment of my house in 1709, there has never been any partner 
in the .business vho did not bear the name of Farika, nor has the manufEtctnre of a 
second and cheaper quality of Eau db Gologmb ever been attempted, Since 1828, 
however, several inhabitants of Cologne have entered into engagements with Italians of 
the name of Farina, and, by employing that name, have succeeded to a very great extent 
in foisting an inferior and spurious article upon the Public. 

But fhey have in this rivalry in trade not been satisfied with the mere usurpation 
of my name, the concluding phrase, *^ opposite tfie JulicKs Place" which had bo long 
existed my especial property, was not allowed to remain in its integrity. To deceive 
and lead astray again those of the public who are not fully conversant with the locality 
and circumstances, the competition seized hold of the word " opposite" and more than 
one settled in my immediate neighbourhood, that they might avail themselves to the full 
extent of the phrase ^^ opposite the Julich's Place" When tried before the courts, the 
use only of the word " opposite " was forbidden, which, however, has been supplied by the 
word " at " or "near" with the addition of the number of their houses. It is true, another 
less flagrant, but not less deceitfiil invention was, that several of my imitators established 
the sites of their manufactories in other public places of the town, to enable them to make 

use of the phrase "opposite Place, or Market" on their address cards or labels, 

speciilating with respect to the proper name '' Julich" on the carelessness or forgetfulness 
of the consumer. I therefore beg to inform all strangers visiting Cologne that my 
establishment, whick has existed since 1709, is exactly opposite the Julich's Place, 
forming the comer of the two streets, Unter Goldschmidt and Oben Marspforten, No. 23, 
and that it may be the more easily recognised, I have put up the arms of England, 
Bnssia, &c., &c, in the front of my house. By calling the attention of the public to this 
notice, I hope to check that system of imposition which has been so long practised 
towards foreigners by coachmen, valets de place, and others, who receive bribes from the 
vendors of the many spurious compounds sold under my name. 

J. M. FARINA, 

Opposite the Julich's Place. 

• «* My Oustom-hovM Agents in London oi/ft Messrs. J. & R. M'Ciuckev, 
7, Old Jefiory; and my Agent for Great Britain is Mr. Wm. Lanobnbeck, 15, 
McLddox Street, Regent Street, a/nd 9 Lime Street, Oity. 
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BBTTSSELS. 



CARRIAGES AND HORSES. 



T. SUFFELL 

Kespeetftilly informs British and American 
Travellers they can always obtain a ehoioe of 

EXCELLENT VEHICLES, 

OB 

GOOD SADDLE HORSES, 

TO OOXTST PABTIH 

TO AND FBOM WATEBLOO, 

At very reasonable prices. 



For Carriages by the day, half day, or 
hour, apply to T. SUFFELL, 12, Bne St 
Lauren^ Montague de la Conr^n the right 
hand aide deaeending from the naee Boyato. 

Oetrrioffea o/everp deaeriptien/or town tu6. 

Paid Horse Carriages for Waterloo, 20 fr.; 
Gig or Cab, 15 fr.; and a Saddle Horse, 12 fr. 



HEISELBEBO. 



IHTEELAKEV. 



A Gentleman who found qniet and reason- 
able aooommodation at the 

BOT'Slc BBAVSXTSt 

XmTERSEEN, INTEBLAKEN, 

Takes this method of making the eircam- 
stanoe known for the benefit of the Pro- 
prietor, M. RUCTI. 



BOMO FOSSQLA. 



GiBUSm HOTEL D'ESPAGSE, 

DC 

JAQUES NICOLAZZL 

ENGLISH TRAYELLEBS will find in 
this Hotel cleanliness, prompt service, 
a good kitchen, the best wines, and moderate 
cliarges. Large and small Apartments. 

HORSES AND CABBUGES. 



ANNONCE. 



LA GALERIE DES ANTIQUITES 

DU 

Chateau de Heidelberg. 

LE COMTE DE GRAIMBERG, 

Est ll voir dans le hfttimeat da la Chapelle, 
dit eommnn6nent le Palids de FrM6ric lY. 
Le fondateur y k r^anl, avec des frais de 
tons genres, et par des recherehes proehes 
et k dlst^nee, pendant quarante ans, tout 
ce qa*il a pu d6eoayrir de reiatif an 

CHATEAU DE HEIDELBERG, 

Ainsl qu' k aes aneiens Princes des Families 
Palatinea et de Bavi^re, et ii ees proprietaires 
actnels de la mahion de B8de, en portraits, 
en tableaux, desslns, gravures, vieilles 
armes, sculptures, mMalUes, porcelaines, 
▼erriires, dipl<Mnes, &c. Le tout oomposant 
nn ensemble de onse k doaae mille lumidros, 
et sans donte la senle galerie de cette nature 
qui existe. 

Outre ee lervioe rendu an pays, autant 
pour .ragr^ment que pour Tutilit^ de tons, 
la ville de Heidelberg doit encore k Mens, 
de Graimberg, en grande partie, la renom- 
m^ de see mines, par ses 

PLANCHES DU CHATEAU DE 
HBDELBERG. 

GBAVfES PAB Cn. HALDENWANG, 
Le Premier Artiate en Pajuge de I'^poqne. 

Et qu*on pent se procurer chez Tantenr 
dans la galerie des antiquit^s da Chateau, 
sans compter que Mons. de Graimberg n'a 
pas moins contribu^ k la conservation de 
ses mines, en s'en faisant le protectenr et 
le gardien, dans un terns <yti leor m^rite, si 
univtrael aujourd'hui, dolt encore peu 
cdiuni. 
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MILANO GRAND EOYAL HOTEL. 

(ALBERGO REALE.) 

BY 

GIOACHINO BRUSCHETTI. 



npHIS splendid and most eommodioas Hotel, constructed only 
with two stories high, has been taken Tjy the present sole 
Proprietor, Gioachino £b08CH£TTZ, who fw flie past twenty years 
has travelled with some of the most distinguished families, and 
lived at several periods in England ; by these advantages, he 
fully hopes he has learned how to conduct a great Establishment 
like the Gband Royal Hoixl, and to give the desired satisfaction, 
with cleanliness, promptitude, and exactness of service. Good 
kitchen, best wines^ and at prices exceedingly moderate. 

The whole of the Hotel has been by him newly furnished with 
becoming elegance ; well studied arrangements combined with 
every comfort that can possibly be roquired. 



Au excellent Table d^H6le daily^ in tk« lagiiMco Sakne on the first 
floor^ capable of containing abofe tne Innired Persons. 

IN THB SAME ESTABLISHMENT WILL BE FOUND 

A WELL SELECTED GALLERY OF OLD PAINTINGS 
BT THE B£ST AKO MOST KOTSD KASTEBS. 
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BOHHIOV TEEBHIHR 



MR SCHMITZ, 

PROPRIETOR OF THE GOLDEN STAR HOTEL, 

Begs leave to recommend his Hotel to English Travellers. The apart- 
ments are furnished throughout in the English style ; the rooms are 
carpeted, and the attendance, as well as the kitchen and the wine-cellar, 
is well provided. 

The STAR HOTEL has been honoured by the visits of the following 
Members of the English Royal Family :— 



1&16. June 18.- 



'H. M. Adzlaidb, Qubkk Dowaobb of Gsbat Bbitaiit, accompanied 
by HiB Highness Psiircx Edward ov Saxb Weiuab, Lord and 
Ladt BABBiNaTON, SiB David Davis, M.D., Rer. J. R. Wood, 
H.A^ Captain Taylor, Ac. Ac, honoured the above establishment 
with a Thbeb Datb' Visit. 



I H.B.H. the DuKX and Duchbbs of Glabxkce and Suite. 



fH.M. 
A E 



1618. May . H.R.H. the Duks ov Gahbbidob and Suite. 

1825. March 
and Sept. 

1834. July 

1836. Aug. 

1837. July 
1839. Nov. 

— Nov. 
1840 



1841 
1841 

1844 



1845. June 



Qubbk Adelaide, accompanied by the Eabl and Couktbss of 
Ebbol, Eabl and Countess of Dbnbioh, Eabl and Countess 
Howe, &c. 

. H.R.H. the DuOHEBS of Qloucesteb and Suite. 

. H.R.H. the DnQhess of Cambbidgb and Suite. 

. H.R.H. the Pbince Geobqe of Cambbidge and Suite. 

(H.R. H. Pbince Albert of Saxe Cobubg Gotha, accompanied by 

* ( Pbinob Ebnsst of Saxe Cobubo Gotha, and their Suite. 

( H. R. H. the Duchess of Caubbidoe, accompanied by the Fbincess 

* I Augusta of Cambbidge, and their Suite. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent and Suite, accompanied by H. S.U. the 
Pbince of Leininoen. 



•1 



H.R.H. the Duchess of Cakbbidge and Suite. 
H.R.H. Fbincess Gabolina of Cahbbidge. 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambbidge and Suite. 
H. R. H. Pbincbsb Maby of Cambbidge. 



( H. R. H. the Duchess of 'Ejasrr and Suite, accompanied by H. S. IJ. the 
' I Pbince of Leininoen. 

1847 July ( ^' ^' ^' ^^® I^UKE and Duchess of Cambridge, with their Famfly 
' • (, and Sidte. 



Mk. SCHMITZ begs to add, that at no Hotel on the Rhine will be found 

more moderate charges. 
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LEOHOSir. 



BUCK EA«IE KOYAL HOTEL. 

THE PBOPRIETOB, 

LOUIS DATTARI, 

Has the honour to inform all the Travellers 
that his Hotel, newly furnished, is situated 
in the most central part of the town, com- 
mands the view of the sea, and can he 
approached hy the sea. There is a Tahle 
d'Uote, and Coach House. 



LEGHOBir. 



HOTEL VICTORIA. 

KEPT BY 

Louis Batturi and Then 

THIS HOTEL, newly fitted up, is the 
most elegant one for its situation, besides 
having a soudiem aspect ; it is in the prin- 
cipal street of ttie town, and near to tlie 
port. There is a Table d'H6te, Baths, and 
Coach House. 



HALINES, BELOIUH- 



HOTEL DE LA QRUE, GRAND PLACE, 



KEPT BY 



D. BR EUGELM ANS. 

^HIS is decidedly the largest and best Hotel at Malines. 

Good Beds, excellent Wines, Baths, \?ith every comfort of a private house. 
Families may be accommodated with private apartments for any length of time, 
and as cheap as at home. 



DEESDEN. « 

MAGAZINE OF ANTIQUITIES AND FINE AETS. 

HELENA WOLSOHN, nee MEYER, 

(SUCCESSOR OF L. MEYER AND SONS), 

6, SCHLOSSERGASSE, 

Begs respectfully to solicit the inepection of her establishment, where she has 
always on show and for sale a most extensive assortment of Old Saxon China, Old 
Sevres and Japan, Antique Furniture, Bronzes, Old Lace, such as Points de 
Bruxelles and D'Alen^on, Points de Venise, Guipure, &c., &c. Venetian, Ruby, 
and Painted Glass, Rock Crystal, Ivory Work, Enamels, Mosaic Work, Annour, 
Gohelins Tapestry, Fans, and many other remarkable and curious articles. 

HER AGENTS IN ENGLAND A&E 

MESSRS. J. & R. M'CRACKEN, 7, OLD JEWRY, LONDON. , 
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KTTiriCH. 



J. M. DE HERMANN, 

BOYAL PBOMENADE STBASSE, No. 12. 

MAGAZINE OF OBJECTS OF FINE ARTS, PICTURES, PRINTS, 

DRAWINGS, AND UTHOQRAPHS. 



J. M. DE HERMANN hai always on Sale a Collection of Pictnnes by Modem 
Attists (Gennan and others), of Miniatures and Drawings, Engravings and Litho- 
graphs. The latter comprises the Collections of the Pinacothek, of the Galleries 
of Schleissheim and the Duke of Leuchtenberg at Munich, as well as that of the 
Royal Gallery of Dresden : also the Collection of the Works of the Old School, 
better known as the ** Collection of tbe Fseres Boisser^ ;'* the Frescoes in the~ 
Church of AU-Saints, and geneially of wlutover relates to the Fine Arts. 

J. M. DE HERMANN undertakes to forward to England all Purchases 
made at his Establishment^ through his Agents, Messrs. J. & R. M'Crackek^ 
7, Old Jewry. 



FLOBEHCE. 



G. BIANCHINI, 



MANUFACTURER OF TABLES AND LADIES' ORNAMENTS, OF 

FLORENTINE MOSAIC. 

No. 4844, Via dk' Nelli, opposite the Rotal Chapel op the Medici, 

Invites the English Nobility and Gentry to ymt his Establishment, where may 
always be seen numerous specimens of this celebrated and beautiful Manu&cturcy 
in every description of Rare and Precious Stones. Orders for Tables and other 
Ornaments executed to any Design. 

G. BiANCHiNi's Agents in England are Messrs. J. & R. M^Ciuckbn, 7, Ofd 
Jewry, London. 
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OEHOA. 

— • — 

GRAND HOTEL DE LA VILLE. 

J. SCHMITZ. 

This Hotel, the aneient Palaoe of Bt, Faaenxio, eitiimted on the Port, and commanding 
a beantiM view of the sea, has been peetored and enlarged by the preaent proprietor, who 
has done all in his poirer to render it eaaentially comfortable. 

The attendance is eqoal to that of the first hotels of the north. Gharges'moderate. Frirate 
rooms firom fcs. 1.^, and sumptuous apartments for large families. 'Table d'Q6te at 
5 o'clock. Baths. All the principal Newspapers. Excellent Stabling and lock-np Coach- 
houses. 

Mr. SCHMiTZ, the Proprietor, who is also a mannfftetnrer of filligree Silver, has a dep6t 
in the hotel. 

MR. EDWIN LEE ON CONTINENTAX. LOCAUTtCS, CLIMATES, BATHS, ETC. 

1 

One Yolmne, post 6yo, 8s. 

THE CONTINENT; 

ITS CLIMATES, BATHS, AND REMEDIAL RESOURCES. 

With Obsebvatioks ok the Ikfluekge of Cldkate and Tbaysllwo, Tables, &c. 

Also, One Volume, (pp. 400), 7s. 6d. 

THE BATHS OF GERMANY & RHENISH 

GERMANY ; 

With Practical Obsebtatioks out Mineral Watebs, and Noticbb of the adjacekt 

Towns. 



With Plate and Hap, 3s. 6d. 

NICE ET SON CLIMAT. 

AVEG DEB Notices sub le littobal de la MeditebsakiEe. 

London: Churchill, Princes-street; Baillibrb, Regent-street; and Adahs, Fleet-street. 

Paris: Galionani. Niee: Yisconti. 



LO ND OH. 

WHERE TO BUY A DRESSING-CASE. 

IN no article perhaps is caution 
more necessaiy than in the purchase of 
a Dressing Case, for in none are the mere- 
tricious arts of Che unprincipled manufac- 
turers more frequently displayed. MEGHI, 
4, LEADENHALL STREET, near Grace- 
chnrch-street, has long enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of producing a Dressing Case in the 
most finished and faultless manner. Those , 
who purehase one of him will be snre of 
having thoroughly-seasoned and well-pre- 
pared wood or leather, with the fittings of 
first-rate quality. The prices range from 
£1 to £100. Thus the man of fortune and the 
man of moderate means may alike be suited, 
while the traTcUer will find the Mechian 
Dressing Case especially adapted to his 
necessities.-^, LEADEMHALL STREET. 



London & Westminster Bank 

a 

ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES 

For £10 each, for the use of travellers and 
residents on the Continent. These notes 
are payable at every important place in 
Esrope, and thus enable a traveller to vary 
his route without inconvenience. No 
expense is incurred, and when cashed no 
charge is made for commission. They may 
be obtained at the head office of the London 
and Westminster Bank, in Lothbnry; or 
at its branches, viz.: 1, St. JamesVsquare; 
214, High Holbom; S, Wellington-street, 
Borough; 87, High-street, Whitechapel; 
and i, Stratford-place, Oxford-street 

J. W. OILBAST, General Manager. 
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UNION BANK OF LONDON. 



9itttt9tS, 

SIR FETEB LAUBIE, Aldsbxav, Ocwrnor, 
WILLIAM MOUNTFORD NURSE, Esq^ J>eputv Choemor. 



Rt. noN. TffK Lord Mayob. 
John BABivBg, Esq. 
Jamks FARguRAB, Esq. 
Leo Schuster, £^. 



Fbtsr No&thall LaubUi 

Esq. 
Gharlkb Ltall, Esq. 
John Chapmait, Esq. 



Hbmbt Hulbrbt, Esq. 
Archibald Botd, Esq. 
Lieat.-CoI. Mathesoit, M.P. 
JoHK Scott, Esq. 



William Wilson Scbdioboub, Oeneral Manager. Waltkb Laubib, Secretary. 



CIRCULAR NOTES. 



Thb Directors give notice that they Issae CIRCULAR NOTES of the yalue of £10 
and upwards, free of expense^ and LETTERS OF CREDIT payable by their Corre- 
spondents at the several places indicated below. To be obtained at the Head Officb, 
2, Princes Strbet, Mansion House; the Rbobnt Stbbbt Bbanch, Aboylb Place; 
and at the Chabino Cbobb Bbanch, 4, Pall Mall East. 



Abbeville 
Aix-en-Provence 
Aix-lsrChapelle 
Alexandria 
Aleppo 
Alicante 
Almeira 
Amiens 
Amsterdam 
Ancona 
' Antwerp 
Athens • 
Augsbourg 
Avignon 
AvrancliCR 
Baden-Baden 
Bagdad 
Barcelona 
Basle 
Beirout 
Itenaixis 
Bergen 
Berlin 
Bcnic 
Bcsanfon 
Bilbao 
Blois 
Bologna (en 

Italie) 
Bombay 
Bonn 
Bordeaux 
Botzeu 
Boulogne (sur 

Mer) 
Bremen 
Breslan 
Bruges 
BrUnn 
Brunswick 
Brussels 
Cadiz 
Caen 



Cairo 

Calais 

Calcutta 

Canada (Upper) 

Canton 

Cape Town 

Carlsbad 

Carlsmhe 

Cephalonia 

CetU) 

Ceylon 

Chalon (snr 

Saone) 
Chambery 
Chaux de fonds 
Christiana 
Christiansand 
Clermont Fer- 

rand 
Coblenz 
Cologne 
Constance 
Constantinople 
Copenhagen 
Cordova 
Corfu 
Comnna 
Damascus 
Dantzic 
Darmstadt 
Delhi 
Dieppe 
Dijon 
Dresden 
Drontheim 
Dunkirk 
Dusseldorf 
Elberfield 
Elsinore 
Emms 
Florence 
Francfort (sur 

Maine) 



Geneva 

Genoa 

Ghent 

Gibraltar 

Gottenbourg 

Gottingen 

Graefenburg 

Granville 

Grate 

HaUfaz (Nova 

Scotia) 
Hambuig 
Hanover 
Havre 
Hague 
Heldelbnrg 
Hermanstadt 
Homburg es 

monts 
Hong Kong 
Innspruck 
Interlaken 
Kissingen 
KSnigsberg 
Lausanne 
Leghorn 
Leipsic 
Liege 
Lisbon 
Locle 
L'Orient 
Lubeck 
Lucerne 
Lyon 

Liicca (Bains de) 
Madeira 
Madras 
Madrid 
Malaga 
Malta 
Mannheim 
Marienbad 
Marseilles 



MaarittoB (Port 


Rotterdam 


Louis) 


Rouen 


Mayence 


Salzburg 


Messina 


Santa Cruz^ 


Milan 


Teneriffe 


Montpellier 


Schwalback 


Montreal 


Seville 


Moscow 


ShaufGauscn 


Munich 


Siena 


Munster 


Singapore 


Nancy 


Smyrna 


Nantes 


Spa 


Naples 


St. Galle 


Neuch&tel 


St. Male 


New Orleans 


St Omer 


New York 


St Pete;^burg 


Nice 


Stockholm 


Nismes 


Strasbourg 


Nnrembonig 


Stuttgardt 


Ditto (FUrth 


Tarbes 


near) 


Teneriffe 


Oleron 


Toronto 


Oporto 


Toulon - 


Orleans 


Toulouse 


Ostend 


Tours 


Palermo 


Treves 


Paris 


Trieste 


Parma 


Turin 


Patras 


UtPRcht 


Pan 


Valenciennes 


Perpignan 


Valencia 


Pest 


Venice 


Pisa 


Verona 


Port St. Mary 


Vevey 


Prague 


Vienna 


Presbourg 


Vigo 


Quebec 


Warsaw 


Rastadt 


Weimar 


Ratisbonne 


Wiesbaden 


Rennes 


Wurzbourg 


Rio de Janeiro 


Yverdon 


Rome 


Zante 


Rostock 


Zurich 
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MALTA.-EGTPT-INDIA.-IONIAN ISLES. 



iSS aippointment 



GW 



THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 



H. B. Majesty Steam Packets, {Mssessing every requisite accommodation for the 
comfort of passengers, keep up a regular Communication between England and India, 
vid Marseilles, Malta, and Alexandria, twice a Month. 

These fine Vessels leave Marseilles for Malta on the 9th and 26th, an'd Malta for 
Marseilles about the 12th and 24th, performing the passage in about 68 hours. 

On the 13th one of these Packets is despatched to Alexandria with the India Mails and 
passengers, which place she leaves with the Homeward Mail and passengers about the 
21st, occupying about 90 hours in the voyage. The Packet for Marseilles waits her 
arrival, also one of the Peninsular Company's Boats, to convey passengers to England vid 
Gibraltar, to the 26th. 

IONIAN ISLES. 

On the 1st and 13th of each month one of these Packets is despatched to Corfh, iHd 
Ce^halonia, Zante and Patras, from whence passengers can proceed to Athens. She 
remains at Corfu four days, and returns (calling at the above ports) to Malta, arriving on 
the 10th and 23rd, in time to secure passages to England, vid Gibraltar or Marseilles. 

Freights on. Specie in accordance with Admiralty regulation ; 1 per Cent, on Silver, 
3 on Jewellery. 

Freight on Packages and Parcels may be known on application at the Agents*. 

« 
Baasages, including Wines, a liberal Table, and every Expense,, 





lit Clau. 


Female 
Serraata. 


Snd Cla«. 


3rd Clua, 

if 
Yictualled. 


3rd Class, 

not 
Victualled. 




£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ 8. d/ 


£ 8. d. 


Between Malta and Marseilles 


8 2 


6 8 


4 10 


2 14 


2 6 


„ „ Alexandria 


12 10 


8 6 8 


7 2 


3 16 


2*17 


„ „ Corfu . . 


9 


6 


5 10 


2 10 


1 17 6 


„ „ Patras . . 


7 


4 13 4 


4 10 


1 16 


17 



And the intermediate Ports in4)roportion. 



BOOKING AGENTS. 



MARSEILLES— L. Bouvbt. 
ALEXANDRIA— Mr. Davidson. 
BOMBAY— Times Officb. 
PARIS— A. & W. Galionaki. 
ATHENS— C. Maboabbtta, Esq. 
MALTA— G. MxjiB, 247, Strada Keale. 
ZANTE— W. L. Rbtnolds, Esq. 



CEPHALONIA— Captaiw Lefoohilo. 
SINGAPORE— Mb. Looak. 
PATRAS— T. WooDLBY. 
ENGLAND— Messrs. G. W. Whbatlbt & 

Co., '166, Leadenhall Street ; and Mr. 

C. W. Db Bbbnabdy, Esq., 20, John 

Street, Adelphi, London. 



Offices vnU be shorUy EsUOUshed at other Ptyrts, 

G. MUIR, 

Booking and Superintending Agent 
to Her Mi^esty's Packets in the Mediterranean. 

N.B.— Passengers leaving England by the P. and O. Company's Steamer from South- 
ampton on the 29th, are conveyed on to Alexandria by H. M.'s Packet leaving Maltia on 
the 13th. Mr. Muib, the Agent, will be on board to .tranship their luggage and give them 
any information. There is no exi)ense attending it. 
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PIEDMOVT. 



WATER CURE. 

DR. BRANDEES' HTDROPATHIC ESTABHSHMENT 

AND MAISOK DE FLAIBAKGE, 



AT THZ 



Chartrenie of Tal Fesio, near Coni, in Piemont, 

Is now open to InvaUdt and Yinton. 



npHIS magnificent Establishment, an eligible resort for parties in search 
•t- of health or pleMore, replete with every comfort and accommodation, is akeadj well 
known. The plaiee abounds in springs of the purest water, and the air is celebrated for 
its Bal«livlt7. The aoU, belttg giaTeUy, ia peciOiarly dry and healthy, aUowiog exercise 
at all seasons. 

This Italian Orefenberg lies eight hours south of Turing on the road to Nice and Gtenoa, 
and ia the extensiye domain parties may be accommodated with small prirate houses. . 

Dr. Branders has resolved to spare neither trouble nor expense to ensure to yisiftors 
every comfort on the most liberal terms. 

\* For fwriker partieulan apply {framed) to tke AdminMirator, Mens. 
BBLuasBNTy at tke Okartrenue. 



LEGHORN. 

HIACINTH MICALI & SON, 

TIA FBRIHNANDA, Mo. ItBO. 

Manufactory <^ Marble, Alabaster, and 
Scagliola Tables, and Depdt of Objects of 
Fine Arts. 

Their extensive Show-nxMns are always 
open to Ylsitors. 

THKIB AGSNTS JX BNaLAND ARE 

MESSRS. J. AND R. M'CRACKCN, 
7, OLD JBWEY, LONDON. 



GENOA. 



G. LOLEO, 

(SVCCB880R TO VBLIX PSHNXTTI,) 

No. 81, IN TBE ALBEROO DELLA CROCE D£ 
MALTA. 

KEsn a Magasine which boasts the richest 
and most complete assortment of every 
description of objects of the renowned and 
special productioa of Genoese industry. 
He invites Foreigners and Travellers to 
visit his Establishment, where every article 
is sold at fixed prices. 

His Agents m England are Messrs. J. & . 
B. M^BACKEN, 7, Old Jewry, London. 



fiOHE. 



SIGNOR L. FABRI, 

VIA CAPO LE CASE, No. 3, 

PRINTSELLER, &c., 

Has always on sale a hage asfortncnt of Ancient and Modem Engravings, Early Proofii 
of the works of Morghen, Toschi, and other first-class Engravers ; Choice Impressions 
(with the addres8)of the Engravings published by the ** Galeograna Gamerale," and at 
the same prices ; Views of Home, &c., «bc. He has also on view a ehotce selection of Old 
Paintings, aMoaint which are an — ithentte I«eonanlo da Vinci, a Ouido Beni| and others 
by celebrated and ancient artists. 
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SlnDer Itoisal 







Asttuna, Consiuaptioii, Coaglui, Colds, and all Disorders of 

the Breath and Lungs. 

For confinB«d Aisthma or Coosumption, t<iro Wafers should be taken three times a day 
wbioh frill very soon relieve the cough and breathing, and rapidly effset a cuxe. 

In Gouohs.— The effect of Dr. Locock's Wafers is truly surprising, as within ten 
ininates after taking a dose the most violeat cough is subdued. 

They have a pleasant taste, and may be taken by infants as well as adults. 

To SiKQBss AND PUBLIC Spbakbbs, tbese Wafers are iuvalaable, as by their action 
on the throat and lungs they remove all hocmaeaefis in a few hours, and wonderfully 
increase the power and flexibility of the voice. 

Note. — Full direeti&tis aregiven wiOi every box in the Engliah^ German^ and French languages. 

' Price Is. Ijd., 2s. 9d., and lis. per box. The 2s. 9d. Boxes contain nearly three of the 
Is. l^d., and the lis. Boxes contain five of those at 2s. 9d. Also^ 




THKT HAVE A MOST PLBA8AKT TASTE. PricO Is. l^d., 2s.-9d., «nd llS.'per bOX. 

This is an aromatic and aperient medicine of great ^cacy f<H: regulating the secretions 
and eonecting the action of the Stomach and Livw, and is tiie only safe remedy for all 
Bilious Affections,/— Heartbuni, Sick Head>ache, Giddiness, Pains In the Stomach, 
Flatulency, or Wind, and all those complaints which arise ttom Indigestion or Biliousness. 

It is mild in its action, and suitable for all seasons and c(Histitutions, while its AasBE- 
ABLE TA8TB renders it the beet medieme /or OhUdren. Alao, 




Price Is. l^d., 2b. 9d., and lis. per box, have a pleasant tabte. 

They fortify the constitution at all periods of life, and in all Nervous AffeotioQS act like 
a charm. They remove all Obstroctions, Heaviness, Fatigue on Blight Exertion, Palpi- 
tation of the Heart, Lownesa of Spirits, Weakness, and allay Pain. 

They create Appetite, and remove Indigestion, Heartburn, Wind, Head^ftohe, Giddi- 
ness, &c. 

In Hysterical Diseases, a proper perseverance in the use of this Medicine will be found 
to effect a Cure after all other means have failed. 

•«• Full directions are given with every Box, 

Note.— These Wafers do not contain any mineral, and may be taken either dissolve 
in water or whole. 

BEWABE OF IMITATIONS IN THE VOBM OF PILLS* 

It will be understood that the above are thbes diffbrbnt KSDZcnres, and are not one 
3Iedicine under various names. 

Prepared only by the proprietors, Da Silva & Co., 26, Bride>lane, Fleet-street, London; 
and sold by every respectable Medicine Vendor. 

Obsbbve. — That every genuine box has printed on the Government Stamp the words, 
" Dr. Locock's Wafers," and that the signature of '* Da Silva & Co," of 26, Bride- 
lane, London, is on the directions given with every box. Ae tke BUmp of Ihe British 
Government is extensively imitated m foreign eounirieSf the Signataare of theyroprietors (as 
e^ove) is the only rdiaUe mark of Genuineness. 
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To Tonrists in Britain iTSls E 

*' T%ejf ikould find « comer in the portmanteau of every vereon about to underteJee a journey 
ofpUaeure or hunneee either in BnfUmd and WaleSt or 8eotumd.**—JoH« Bull. 

" The moet valuable eeriet ofPutureamu Guide Book* ieeued by Messrs. Black ofBdinburgh. 
We have looked earefuUy through the volumes: th^ are admirahly *oot up;* the deecriptums 
are accurate, and remarkably clear and comprehensive. Altogether tne series ofvorks isofimr- 
mense value to tourists,"'— Aux Jouuial. 



Price 10s. 6d., a New Eoinoir, greatly enlarged of 

piack'8 Pictnresqne TonriBt, and £>ad and Eailway Onide- 

" Book through ENGLAND and WALES^ containing 194 Routes, and 26 
Maps and Charts, besides Views of the Scenery. The Index contains upwards of 
5000 Names, with the Inns in ail the Towns and Villages. The Volume is tersely 
written, closely printed, and portable. 

** A decided improrement upon the old road>boo1c*'— /oAn Bull, 
'* A carefttlly-execnted worli, prettily illustrated, with rxseM majm^'^Jthenaum.'' 
" 48 new routes, IS engraved charts, and upwards of 100 pages of letterpress hare been 
added to what in its olden state was the cheapest, the best, and the handiest book of its kind." 
^Spectator, — — ^_^_ 

Price 88. 6d., an Eighth Edition of 

nack'8 Picturesque Tourist of Scotland— Highlands and Low- 

lands — ^with 24 Maps, Plans, and Charts, and 50 Views of Scenery and 
Fnblic Bnildings. 

"A comprehensive, intelUffent, and well-arranged guide-book. We have been furnished 
with an incidental proof of the remarkable accuracy of the charts and descriptions, in the 
personal testimony of a pedestrian, who has traversed a considerable space booK in hand."— 
SpecttUor. 

Price lOs. 6d., a Third Edition (800 pp.), enlarged, of 

(Inide to the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, inclnding 

^ ORKNEY and ZETLAND, with Directions for visiting the Lowlanda, 
Tables of Distances, Notices of Inns, and other Information. 

By GEORGE and PETER ANDERSON of Inverness. 

"An original and solid work, which tells all tiiat common guide-books profess to teU, but 
more fully and with better arrangement."— ^Sb^cto/or. 

** Most copiously and praisewortbify minute.*' — Atheneeum, 

Price 5s., a Fourth Edition, enlarged and improved, of 

flack's Picturesque Guide to the "English Lakes. With an 

•^ Essay on the Geolognr of the District, by John Phillips, F.R.S. G.L. 
late Professor of Geoloey and Mineralogy in the University of Dahlin ; a minutely 
accurate Map, by W. Huohes ; Charts of the Lakes ; Views of the Scenery ; and 
an ample Itinerary of all the Routes, with the Distances accurately laid down. 

"It is a Picturesque Guide in every sense— its descriptions are charmingly written— its in- 
telligence is ample and minute— and its illustrations are admirable specimens of 9si.**—AtUu, 

NEW EDITIONS OF 
Black's Iron Highwasni firom London to Edinhnrghft Glasgow; the one con- 
taining a Chart 04 inches long; the other a Ghurt of 46 inches. Is 6d. each. 
Black's Economical Tourist of Scotland. 38 6d. . 
Black's Guide through Edinhnrgh. SSsGd. 
Black's Guide through Glasgow. 2s. 
Black's Bead and Bailway Map of England. 4s 6d. 
Black's Bead and Bailway Map of Scotland. 4s 6d. 
Black's Travelling Map of Ireland. 2s 6d. 
Black's Map of the English Lake District. 2s 6d. 
Black's Map of North Wales. Is6d. South Wales. Is6d. 
Black's County Maps of Scotland. Is. each. 
Black's Flan ofEdinburgh and Environs. Is6d. 
Black's Tourist's Memorial of Scotland. Ss. 
Black's Map of Central Europe. 4s 6d. 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Bookseltecs. 
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MITNICH. 



HOTEL MAULICH. 

By E. MATJLICH. 



*T^HIS Hotel, which is the first in Munich, is situated in a central and roost 
convenient position for Visitors to this renowned seat of the Fine Arts. 

It is conducted on a most liberal scale, and the Proprietor leaves nothing 
undone which a constant personal active superintendence can effect, to ensure 
the comfort and convenience of his Visitors. It has been honoured with the 
patronage of the highest personages of the Continent and Great Britain. 

The Proprietor begs to assure those who may honour him with their patronage 
that they may rely on a continuance of his endeavours to merit the same, and to 
maintain the reputation of his Establishment. 



RECENT WORKS. 



GROTE'S HISTORY OF GREECE. 

FROM TlIE EABLIB8T PEKIOD DOWN TO THK END OF THE PBLOPOimESBIAX WAB. 

Second Edition, Maps. Vols* 1 to 8. 8vo. 16b. each. 

CAMPBELL'S LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES. 

2 vols. 8vo. 808. 

CAMPBELL'S LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS. 

Third EdUian. 7 vols. 8vo. 1028. 

TICKNOR'S HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 

3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

RANKE'S HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 

3 vols. 8vo. 868. 

LYELL'S MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. 

Third EdUion. 500 Woodcuts*. 8vo. 12#. 

MRS. SOMERVILLE'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Third Edition. Portrait. 2 vols. Fcap.Svo. 12s. 



;J0HN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 

€^ 3Bank nf Catnmaii ^raqer. 

WITH 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 

INCLUBINa OBNAMEirrAL BOBDBRS, INITIAL LBTTEBS, AND HISTORICAL 
ENQRAYINGB FROM THE OLD ITALIAN AND OEBICAN MASTERS. ' 

Svoj 2ls. cloih; Sis. 6d. calf; 4Sts. moroooo. 



" The MiBsalfl of fonner dayit, many of 
them the labour of yean of patient toil and 
misdirected devotioDf are here Barpassed 
by the mechanical apparatus which modem 
science has made applicable to the purposes 



of decoratiTe printing. The brilliancy of 
efifeet, and the permanency of tiie ooloars, 
will be foand to hare surpassed, with a few 
ezeeptlons, anything that antfqnity has 
produced."— 2^ limes. 



NINEYEH AND ITS REMAINS: 

WITH AN ENQUIRY INTO THE MANNERS AND ARTS OF THE ANOIBNT ASSYRIANS. 

By AUSTEN H. LA YARD, D.C.L. 

F{f(h Edition. With numerous Plates. 2vol8. 8ro. SOb. 



THE MONUMENTS OF NINEYEH. 

^ ILLDSTRATED VROM DRAWINGS MADE BT MR.LATARD ON T^ SPOT. 

100 Plates, large folio, £10 10s. 

" We question whether a more enlightened I Layard is to be met with in the annals of our 
or a more entaiipriBiag trareUer fhaa Mr. | nNdtm English history." — Thnes, 



LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE 

EDITED WITH NOTES BT THE VERY KEV. DEAN MILMAN. 
lUiistimted with 80O yignette Woodcuts., chiafly from the Antique. 

Crown 8to. 42t. 



iESOP'S FABLES. 

A NEW TRANSLATION, BY BET. THOMAS JAMES, M.A. 
Illustrated l^ John Tsennxu 100 Woodcuts. Post 8to. 16s. 

THE FAIRY RING. 

A COLLECTION OV TALES AND STORIES PROM THE GEBMAN, FOR TOUNO PERSON& 
Illustrated with Woodcuts. Second Edition, Foap. 8ro. 7s. 6d. 
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WOBKS OH THE FIRE ABTS. 



THE PHILOSOPHY AND ANATOMY OF EXPRESSION. 

AS CONNECTED WITH THE FINS A&TS. BT SIB CHARLES BOU^ 
Fourth JEdition, Plates. Imp«Aal Svo, 21«. 

II. 
SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN ART. 

BY LORD LINDSAY. 3 \61b. 8vo, SU. 6d 

III. 

HISTORY OF PAINTING; ITAUAN SCHOOLS. 

FBOM THE OEBHAN OF KU6LES. EDITED BY SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE, P.R.A. 
Second Edition, With Woodcuts fh)m the Old Masters. 2 toIs. Post 870. 2^8. 

IV. 

HISTORY OF PAINTINO; GERMAN AND DUTCH SCHOOLS. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF KUOLER. EDITED BY SIR EDMUND HEAD^ BASF. 

Post Svo, 12*. 

V. 

HISTORY OF PAINTING: SPANISH AND FRENCH SCHOOLS. 

BY SIR EDMUND HEAD^ BART. Post 8vo, 129. 

VI. 

ESSAYS ON THE LITERATURE OF THE FIN' TS. 

BY SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE, P.R.A. 8V0, 12s. 

VII. 

THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

BY THE MONK THEOPHILUS. EDITED BY ROBERT IIeNDRIE. 8vo, 21S. 

vin. 
THE ARTS OF PAINTING IN OIL AND ON GLASS, 

Aim OTHBB STTLIS DSSCBIBED IK SBVBRAIi mfUBZ^ISHBD MAinrSCBIPTfl . 
EDITED BT MSSb MEARIFIBLD, 2 vols. 8vo, 24$. 

IX. 

GOTHIC ARCHrTECTURE tN FRANCE; 

OR, AN ENQUIRY INTO THJB SOUANESaUS AND FOOrtED ffPtlXB, 
BX TB0KA9 INKEBSLBY. StOj 125. 

Z. 

A HISTORY OF POTTERY AHD PORCELAIN, 

With a Description of the Mannfactare, a Glossary, and a List of Monograms. 

BY JOSEPH HARRYAT. Plates and Woodcats. Svo. 31«. 6d. 
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Polyglot 

BookSf 

|To Bare TrayeUen 
ih« trouble of tran»- 
tatlng Oieir Washing 

BillB) 

lOB uusixa. 
Bltto 

lOB OKNTLBVEir. 

English A French. 
English A Italian. 
Wnglish dt Ofrman, 
English <t JShxmish. 
English dt FOrtugruse. 
1b. each. 



PASSPORTS 

Carefully Mounted and inserted in 
morocco caaes, with name lettered in 
gold. 




Ambassadors' Signatures obtained 
to BritiBh Secretary of State's Pass- 
portSy at one Shilling each. 



The latest editions of all Murray's 
Hand-Books ; which can generally be 
supplied when out of print and not to 
be obtained elsewhere. 



Couriers^ or Tratellino Ssrtahis^ 
can be obtained at 



Foreign letter 
Paper, 

^ctra Largt Size, 
TBST THiir, 

Is. per Quire. 

TELESCOPES. 

PORTABLE 
ALARMS. 

Door Fastrners. 



Pocket Compcuaea. 

leather 
SKoney-Baffs. 



JOHN LEE'S GUIDE DEP(3t, 

440, WEST STRAND, 

TWO DOORS WEST OF LOWTHBR ARCADE, 

When an kxtbhbivib Collkctioh of Guides, Hakd-Books, Maps, Diotiokabibs in all 
Languages, and iNTEBPBSTEBa nseful for Travellers upon the Continent or elseirhere, and 
avery ii^ormation concerning Fasspobts, can be obtained. 

MUBRAY^S HAKD-BOOKS, rendered convenient Pocest-Booes hy J. Lsx's limp 
If orooco binding, at 20. additional charge. 



MOROCCO and BUSSIA PORTABLE ROLL-UP GASES containing every essential 
for WarriKa. — . . 

jHoore'jf German fnterpteteti ^ 

With the exact Pronnnciation in English on a separate column, price 6s. cloth, 6s. In leatiier 



BBASBtTBT AKD SVAKS, PSnTTEBSi WH l TW W BTAy , 



A li«nd boofc ^ ** 
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